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PEJSPACB. 


»}}i« *• <iH) ^ *** 

Atid now aoflil India’s paroquets on sugar revel all. 

In this #we^ Persian* sugarcandy that^iu borne tq far BengaJ ” 

Hnfiz to Sultan Sfeiastt-d-dm, King of Beiigal. 

t)io History of Bengal oannotfafl be of special intcsccst 

Jtiob only to K^dus and Musalmans in Bengal, but also to 
Bnglishmeti, in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
tlia glorious fabric of Empire in Asia tbat England was des- 
tined in subseqnen^* years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of tfi© " G^reat Mogul/ Yet Histories of Bengal are 
very faw. trom the Muliaanmadan side, though there are plenty 
of Getiefd ffistorieg of India, bantaining incidental ref erences 
to Bengal or dealing with pattioiilar periods of it, there is no ( 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and except 
the Kiyazu-s SdStin. Pronj the European side, the only 
standard -Hfetdfy Of Bengal fe^Sfeewart^s History, but this last, 
to© whilst tuaihly based on the BiySz, incorporates also the 
less reliabJo accounts from Eerishta. To appreciate the his- 
torical value- and position of tiao^BiySz I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. The Eiy5zu-s-Salatin,” 
say a the late Professor Blp^^ laboured so largely 

for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 
Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 
88 ) "f whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me : ^^The 
Rlyaz is a Standard History of Bengal, is contiDually quoted 
hy Mr. Blochmann in his ^ Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal^ in the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
Mr* Blochmann strongly recommended that It -should be 
translated, and, therefore, the hook is one which deserves 
bei«g translated and published by the Asiatic Society/^ 

Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferred upon mo by 
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the Asiatic Society in entrastitig to me the duty of transla- 
wrlh notes this Standard History of Bongal, I cau' 
tjot help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the puWfc under their atispioes, CHroumstan- 
ees over which I have bad little control suoh as domestic 
tronWes, difficulties of access to libraries op books of refer- 
ence ml o£*the-way mofussii statioiis, and soanty snatches 
of leisure after by no means light daily offimal duties — ^have 
comhined not only to retard the publication of^lihis annotated 
trajralatica!i> bot to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that lhad fondly aimed at* As it is^ I venture to thinks 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original^ consistently with lucid- 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly ehoidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-rotes have 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua- 
rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri- 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en- 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with ar 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern- 
luent for their ‘‘uture social and intellectual regeneration ; and 
also if they widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the same tract for, many long centuries; and 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and historic Community 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government 
o\ this eountrj’' 



PREFACE, m 

A respectful tribute of mournful aofeuowledgmeut is due 
to the memory of my lamented wife, Hyatannissa Begam, 
who often sat up by me during progress of this: work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDUS SALAM. 

Orissa, Cuttack: 

23rd May, 1903. 

P.8 . — I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal- 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of tJie 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com- 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor the full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, give 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre- 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in- 
tellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Barisal, Baokerounje : 

17th November, 1903, 
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— Rangpur and Ghoraghat— Sarkar Mahmudabad—Sorkar Bar- 
bakabad— Sarkar Bazuha— Sarkar Silhat or Sylhet — Sarkar 
gharifabad — Sarkar Madaran— Akbarnagar or Rajmahal — Maldah 
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English Indigo factory at Goamalti near Gaur — ^Note on the 
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the Khatri caste— Na] Gonriah of the Eyesth caste — Adisur 
Kyesth— Bhupal Kyesth— Sukh Sen Kyesth — Sukh Sen Boido 
— Ballal Sen— Iiakhman Sen— Madhu Sen — Kaisu Sen— Sada 
Sen — Nauj — Ra^ah Lakhmania, sou of Lakhman — Nadia, the 
Hindu seat of Government in Bengal, under Rajah Lakhmania 
—Character of Rajah Lakhmania— Domination of certain Hindu 
Kais or Chiefs m Bengal— Rajah Suraj •^Hindus originally 
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worshippers of one God — In the time of Kai Mahraj (probably, 

Bai Bahdaj}, son -worship introdnoed into Hindustan by a 
Persian— Idol-worship introduced into Hindustan by a Dravi- 
dian Brahmin from the mountains of Jharkand (Qbutia Nag- 
pur) — Fire-worsHip introduced into Hindustan by Ibrahim 
Zardasht (or Zoraster) of Persia — ghangaldip, and his vic- 
tory over Kedar — India subject to the Scythian Hmperors of 
Persia, the Afrasiabs— Near Ghoraghat and Rangpur, battle be* 
tween the Scythians and the Hindus under gjiangaldip — 
Afiasiab defeats the Hindus under Shangal — Flight of gl^angal 
to Lakhnanti, and thence to the hills of Tirhut— The Scythians 
or Mongols ravage Bengal— Shangal snrrenders to Afrasiab, who 
carries him to Turan — Shangal killed at the battle of Hamadan, 
at the hands of Bnstam — Rajah Jaiol^and — Rajahs of Bengal 
bfecome independent — Fur (or Porus) subdues Bengal — Poms 
killed by Alexander — Rajah Madio Rathor conquers Lakbnauti 
-^Rajahs of Bengal subsequently become independent again. 

Chapter I ••• ». i< •• S8 

Rule of the Mnsalman rulers who ruled over Bengal, as Yioeroys of 
the Mnsalman Emperors of Delhi — Bengal conquered for Islam 
by Muhammad Bakhtiar Ehilji in 594 A.H. or 1198 A 0. — ^In the 
time of Bakhtiar Khilii. South Behar included in the Bengal 
Viceroyalty — Note by the Translator on the successive inoluBion 
and separation of South Behar in, and from, the Bengal Vice- 
royalty— Ba^tiar Khilji’s antecedents and adventures — Conquest 
of Behar by Ba^tiar Khill i— Oonqnest of Bengal by Ba^tiar 
Khilji — ^Ba^tiar J^ilji’s prowehs, though slender in physique — 
Ba^tiar Khilii storms Nadiah, the Hindu Capital, with eighteen 
troopers— Rajah Lakhmania’s flight— Ba^tiar Ehilji re-builds 
the Gity of Bakhnanti, and establishes it as the Moslem Capital 
of Bengal— Character of Ba^tiar 3ShiHi — Ba|^tiar ^ilji estab* 
jis hes nmsqnes, colleges, students’ hostels, travellers’ rest-h^es, 
and military odt^poscs; introduces coinage of mon^* and con- 
strnois other public works, such as embankments, iroads bridges 
eto«'*"*Ba]^tiar Khilii sends an expedition under his Xiientenant, 
Mnbammad Shiran, to invade Jajnagar (Orissa), and 'himself 
leads an expedition to Tibat (or Tibet)— The expeditioil^to Tibat 
(Tibet) a disastrons failure — Treachery of the Rajah of Kamrnp 
(Western Assam} — From humiliation, Ba]^tiar ^ilji dies at Deo- 
oote (Devkot), south of Dinajpur— Malik ’Azu-d-din ^ilji suc- 
ceeds Baj^tiar Khilii — Rule of 41i Mardan Rule of Ghiasn- 

d-din Khilii— Bultan Qutbn-d-din dies whilst playing at polo in 
Lahore, * and Emperor Aram Skeh succeeds him — (Riiasu-d-din 
obtains in 620 A*H. from the Caliph (Khalifa) of Bai^dad a 
pontifloial patent recognizing the Moslem sovereign ’ of Bengal 



amongsfc the Moslem hierarchy of the world-^Free commercial 
interooTxrse by sea between the Mnsalmans along the sea^board of 
Bengal and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad — 
Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invades Bengal in 622 A.H, — 
Ggiiaan-d-din extends his Bengal Kinsrdom over Jainagar (OrissaJ, 
Bang (East Bengal), Kamrnd or Kamrnp (Western Assam), and 
Tirhnt — Gfliiasa-d-din estabbshes mosqnes, public halls, etc, — 
SnlJ;an ISlasirn-d-din, son of Emperor Altamsh, fromDelbi invades 
Bengal in 624 A*H., kills Ghiasn-d-diu, and succeeds to the rule 
over Bengal, with the ^proval of his father, Emperor Altamch — 
Enle of Sultan Nasim-d-din, son of Emperor Altamsh — Hnssamn- 
d-din Khiln— In 627 A H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi again 
invades Iiakhnanti, defeats and captures Hlissamn-d-din ^ilji, and 
bestows the Vioeroyalty of Bengal *-n A1an-d-din Khan— Enle of 
Alan-d-din Khan — ^Enle of Saifn>d-din Turk — Enle of Izzn-d-din 
Tn^ian J^an — Empress Raziah ascends the throne of Delhi— 
Sal};an Mniznddin Bahram ghah ascends the Imperiial throne 
of Delhi— Sultan Alau-dm succeeds Bahram Shah— Tugjan Khan 
meets Minhaja-s-Siraj author of the splendid Peisian history, 
Tatagat-t-i7a#in, and brings the latter to La^nanti as his guest — 
TnghanEUan (with him being Minha 3 n-s-Sira 3 J invades Jajnagar 
(Orissa), storms the fort of Baktasan or Katasan — Fightings 
between the Bajah of Orissa or Jajnagar and the Mnsalmans — 
Lakhnanti invaded by the Ooryias — Rule of Malik Qnrabeg 
Tamar ^an — Emperor Nasirn-d-din Mahmud (son of Emperox 
Altamsh) entrusts the Vioeroyalty of Lakhnanti to Malik Jalala*d- 
din Khan — Rule of Malik Jalaln-d*din Khan — Rule of Arsalan 
Khan— Rnle of Muhammad Tatar Khan — Emperor Balhau as- 
cends the Imperial throne of Delhi (664 A H.) — ^Emperor Balban 
appoints Tngjiral to the Vioeroyalty of Lakhnanti — Rule of Tu^rAl 
surname^ Saltan Ma^isn-d-din— Tag^i^aTs character— Tu^ral 
invades Jajnagar (Orissa), Ondh and Kamrup (Western Assam) 
snooessfully, and proclaims independence— Emperor Balban from 
Delhi invades Bengal and defeats Tn^ral at a place near Snnar 
gaon in the Dacca district, and in 681 A.H confers the throne of 
Bengal on his (the Emperor’s) own son, Bnghra Kha n, who is 
henceforth styled Saltan Nasim-d-din — Bn^ra Khan, the first of 
a succession of Balbani Kings who ruled over Bengal, and held 
their oonrt mostly at Snnargaon, near Dhaka or Dacca — Rule of 
Bnj^ra — Emperor Balban’s parting advice to his son Bugera 

Khan indicative of an exalted ideal of kingly duties and res- 
ponsibilities cherished by this great Indo-Moslem Emperor — 
Emperor Balban dies in 685 A.H., and is snoceeded by Sal|;an 
Mnizn-d-din Kaiqnbad (son of Bnghra IKhan. aurnamed Snl£aii 
Nasim-d-din) — Dissensions between Nasirnddin and his son, Em- 
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peror Muizuddia— The father and the son meet on the opposite 
banks of the Soro or Sarjn (old river-boundary between the king- 
dom of Bengal and the Empire of Hindustan)— The meeting im- 
mortalised in the Qii anu^sSadain by Amir Khnaiau. the fa- 
mous poet laureate of the Delhi Court of Emperor Altomish — 
Sulfan Jalalu-d-diu Khilji becomes Emperor of Delhi — Sultan 
Nasiru-d-diu of Bengal tenders homage to Emperor Jalalu-d-din, 
as well as to the latter’s successors, Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan 
Qatbu-d-dm'— Rule of Bahadur Shah — Emperor Ghiasu-d-din 
Tughlak succeeds to the Imperial throne of Delhi, invudea Bengal, 
and leaves Tatar ^an as Governor of Sunargaon, and Nasiru-d- 
dm as over-lord of Sunargaon, Gaur, and Bang or East Bengal — 
Re-arrangement of the admiiiistrativo divisions of the Bengal 
Satrapy by Emperor Ghiasu-d-diii Tughlak-^Emporor Ghiasu-d-din 
Tn^lak dies, and is succeeded by Emperor Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak— Emperor Muhammad Shah appoints Tatar Khan as 
Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, and Qaclr ^an as Governor of 
Dakhnauti — Re-arrangeraent of the Administrative Divisions of 
Bengal introduced by Empeior Muhammad ^uhTughlak — Qadr 
Khan killed by Fakhru-d-din 

Chapter II . ... . ... ... ... 94 

Account of the Independent Musalraan kings of Bengal — Bengal be- 
comes ji^pende^ in the reigu of Emperor Muhammad ^ah 
Tughlak— Pakhru-d-din proclaims liimself independent Kuig of 
B^gal — Note by the Translator on the period of the Independent 
Musalman kings of Bengal — Great terntoiial extension of the 
Bengal kingdom, and commencement of great theistic movements 
during this period — Kabir and Ohaitanya floniish— Bengal attains 
peace and prosperity • Forts, _Mpsj^imSi^Oolleges, Stuid^nts’ Hostels 
and Travellers’ Guest-houses established, tanks excavated and roads 
laid^down — Two Moslem Royal Houses — one of Uaji Ilyas, and 
another of Syed Alau-d-dm Husain Shah (with a brief break) 
reign during this period— Reign of Sultan Fal^ru-d-din — Reign 
of Suit, an All Mubarik, surnamed Alan d-dm— Reign of Haji Ilyas, 
Burnamed Sultan Shamsu-d-din — Haji Ilyas extends his western 
frontiers as far as Benares, and founds Hajipur in Behar— Em- 
peror Firuz Shah Tughlak succeeds to the throne of Delhi, and 
invades Lakhnauti in 764 A H. and reaches Pauduah m the 
Maldah district — Sultan Shamsu-d-dm retires to the fort of 
Bkdalah— Note by the Translator on the site of Bkdalah — ^Note by 
the Translator on the first Bengal expedition of Emperor Firuz 
Shah Tu^l.ik — The patron-saint of Haji Ilyas, named 
Rajah Biyabani, dies— Bains set in, and Emperor iMruz ghah 
retires from Bengal, without achieving success — Peace proclaimed 
between Emperor Firuz Shah and ghamsu-d-dm — Reign of 



Sikandar S^ah—Umperor Firaz Shah Tn^lak’s second Bengal 
expedition in 760 AjK. (1369 A*0.) — The Bniperor withdraws 
without achieving anything decisive -Note by the Translator on 
Emperor Firuz ghah’s second Bengal expedition^ including his 
march to Orissa and hia hunting in its forests— Sikandar Shah 
builds the Adinah Mosq^ue at Panduah— Dialogue between Sikandar 
Shah and his Queen — Battle between Sikandar §hah and his son, 
iihmsu-d-din at Goalpara, near JafFargunge in the Dhaka or 
Daooa district — Sikandar Shah defeated and killed — Beign of 
^iasu-d>dm— Sultan ^iaBU*d-din invites the immortal Persian 
poet, Hafiz, to his Court at Sunargaon — Hafiz excuses himself, 
but sends a lyric — Ghiasn-d-din’s Court at Sunargaon an asylum for 
the learned and the cultured — Sulj:an Ghiasu-d-dm lies buried at 
Sunargaon— Remarkable judicial integrity of the Judge Qazi 
Siraju>d-din, and law-abiding nature of the king Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-din — Beign of Saifu-d-din SuItann-s-Sala^in — Beign of Shamsu-d- 
dm — Usurpation of Rajah Bans, Zammdar — Baja Eans aims at the 
extirpation of Islam from Bengal — Dauntless behaviour of one of 
the Musalman 'XJIama, nt^ed ^ai^ Badrul Islam — The saint, 
^Nur'Qutba-l-’Alam, invites over to Bengal Multan Ibrahim Sharqi, 
King of Jaunpur, to put down Bajah Knns — SaUan Ibrahim 
(accompanied by an eminent scholar, Qazi ghahabu-d-din) comes 
to Bengal, and arrives in Panduah— Bajah Bans terrified asks 
the saint's forgiveness and offers ^is son Jado as a convert to 
Islam, and himself abdicates m favour of his sou— The saint ap- 
peased — ^Jado assumes the name of Jalialu-d-dm— The saint now 
asks Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, as to fight against a Musalman 
king was unlawful under the Moslem Law or Shata — Parley be- 
tween the saint and Qazi ghahabu-d-din — Sultan Ibrahim, annoyed 
and vexed, withdraws to Jaunpur— Bajah Bans displaces Sultan 
Jallalu-d-din, and re-ascends the throne, and renews oppressions 
on Musalmans — Shaikh Anwar, son of the saint, Nur Quthu-l>Alam 
— Shaikh Zahid, nephew of Shaikh Anwar— Bajah Bans banishes 
Shai]^ Anwar and Shaikh Zahid to Sunargaon — §haikh Anwar kill- 
ed by Rajah Bans — Bajah Bans the same day dies — Reign of Saltan 
Jallalu-d-din son of Raja Bans — In Sultan Jallalu-d-din’s reign, peo- 
ple happy and comfortable — The city of Panduah becomes very popu- 
lous — Jallalu-d-din builds at Gau r a Mosciue. a Beservoir, the Jallah 
tank and cmavanserai — Jallalu-d-dm removes the capital from Pan- 
duah to Gaur— Jallalu-d-din's mausoleum at Panduah— Reign of 
Ahmad §hah, son of JaUalu-d-din— Ahmad S^ah proves a tyrant, 
and 18 killed — Reign, of Nasir Bhan> the slave — ^Beigzi of Nasir ghah 
a grand-son of Saltan §hamsu-d-dia, and restoration of the Ilyas 
gfeahi dynasty in Bengal — Nasir ghuh just and liberal, and the 
people under him happy — N/»Bir ghah builds the fort and other 
2 
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edifices in Ganr— Keiga of Barbak ghah, son of Nasir gbah-- 
Barbak gliah a wise and law-abiding sovereign — Reign of Ynsnf 
Sfeah— -Ynsaf gbab, a scholar, and a sovereign solicitous for the 
welfare of bis subjects — Reign of Fath Shah, spii of Tasnf gbah 
— Fath gbah, a wise and liberal sovereign — ^Fath gbah bestows befit- 
ting dignities on the nobles— People of Bengal under Fath gbah 
hnppy and prospeious— Some of Fath Shah's ooins struck in 
Faridpur town, named Fathabad after Fath gbah — Reign of 
Barbag, the Eunuch, styled Snljan ghahzada— Malik Andil, the 
Abyssinian — Wrestle between Sultun Shabzada and Malik Andil — 

Malik Audit kills Suban Shabzada —Khan Jaban, the Bengal Faetr 
or Premier — A State Council convened by the Vaztr or Premier 
for the election of a king — Council consults Fath gfeah's 
widowed Queen — Influence of Musalman ladies in Bengal in the 
past O^ev society and politics — The Queen nominates as king Malik 
Audit, the slayer of her husband's assassin-— Reign of Malik 
Andil, the Abysnman, styled Firuz ghah— Firaz Shah establishes 
himself in Gaui — Firoz ghah a just and liberal sovereign, 
and the people of Bengal under him happy, and enjoy security and 
peace — Firuz ghah builds a mosque, a towei and a reservoir at 
Gaur — The Bengal Paths (or Infantry Corps) and their oowardioe 
— Reign of Salt;an Mahmud, son of Firnz ghah— Habgh Khan, the 
Administrator- General of Financial and Administrative affairs— 

Sidi Badr Diwana kills Habsh history of Bengal by Haji 

Muhammad Qandahar! referred to in the text in this history of 
Bengal, not now extant — Reign of Sidi Badr styled Mnzaffar ghah 
— Syed Husain gharif Makt, Mnzaffar Shah's Va%ir — Mnzaffar 
ghah oppressive and harsh in the oolleotion of Revenue — People 
disgosted — ^Nobles side with the people— Oivil war between the 
nobles and people on one side, and the King with bis Af^an, 
Abyssiman and Bengali mercenaries on the other— Syed Husain 
Sharif Mah% heads the popular party— People of Bengal possessed 
of political life and strength — Moslem monarchies strictly oon- 
stibntional, and the powers of Moslem sovereigns strictly regulated 
and limited by the 8hara or Muhammadan Law, whose expounders 
were the TJIama or the Body of the Learned — Oivil war proves 
sanguinary — ^Mazaffar ghah lulled, and Syed Husain gharif Jfafti 
gains the Bengal throne — Mnzaffar Shah's mos gue at G anr— 

Reign of Alau-d-din Syed Hi sain gban?“$®^Alau-d-din*s name 
on coins and insoriptions is * Alau-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Husain 
gha-b '—Note by the Tmnslator on Alaa-d>din Husain ghah — 
Husain gliah arrives as an adventurer in Bengal, and settles at 
Qhandpur— Professor Blochmann identifies Ohandpnr in question 
near Alaipur or ' Alau-d-din's town' on the Bhairab, east of 
Kbulna (formerly in Jessore or Jasar), as the place where the 
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Huaftin ShaM dynasty of Bengal Moslem independent kings had its 
adopted home— Husain ghali first obtained power in the district of 
Faridpur or Fathabad where his first coins were struck — Husain 
§hah*8 son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint-town at ghalifatabad 
(or Bagerhat, formerly in the Jessore or Jasar distnct}— -Ham^s 
of Husain Shah, his brother Ynsuf Shah, and his son, 
Kasrat Shah and Mahmud Shah, fonnd in connection with several 
pargannahs of Jessore or Jasar district— Husain Shah ** the Good ” 
still remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahma- 
putra — Husnin Shah extends his empire into Orissa, Assam, and 
Chittagong, and reigns over all North Behar and all South Behar, 
up bo the limits of Sarkar Monghyr (Mungir) where his son, 
Prince Danyal, eieots a vault over the shiine of Pir Naf.i —Husain 
Shah builds a Cathedral Mosque at Macham (in Dacca district) 
where there is still an old colony of Musalmans— The Hugaini 
dynasty consisting of four kings reigned ovei Bengal for forty- 
four years— Bioh people m Bengal use plates of gold— Husain 
ghah disbands the Faiks^ and expels the Ahyssininns from Bengal 
— Husam Shah removes his seat of Government to Hkdalah which 
adjoins the City of Ganr — Husain Shah, being himself of a noble 
stock, employs numerous Syeds, Mug^als and Afghans of noble 
families in his service in Bengal— Husain Shah appoints efficient 
District Officers, and secures thorough peace in Bengal— 
Husain ghah subjugates Eajahs of the environs up to Orissa, 
conquers Assam, Kamrup and Kamtah— Husain R]iah*s first 
Governor of Western Assam or Kamrup was his own son, Prince 
Danyal, who was followed by Musunder Ghazi, who was succeeded 
by Sultan ^iasu-d-din, who introduced a colony of Muhammadans 
into Assam— Eajahs Eup Narain, Mai Kunwar, Gasa Lakhan and 
Laohmi Narain subdued — Husain Shah builds numerous mosques 
and rest-homes in Bengal, as well as numerous Madrassahs or 
Colleges— Husain ghah confers numerous gifts of lands etc, on 
saints and scholars — For the maintenance of the Rest-house in 
connection with the shrine of the saint Nur Qutbu-l-alam, 
Husain Shah endowed several villages— Husain Shakes character 

Amongst the sovereigns of Dengal, none equal to Husam 

ghah — Traces of Husain ShaVs beneficence known widely— 
Sultan Husain a refugee at the Court of Husain Shah— 

Bmpeior Babar’s invasion of India, towards the end of Husam 
ghah*s reign — Eeign of Nasrat Shah, son of Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah — Nasrat gfaah oi Nasib ghah a wise and just and an effi- 
cient sovereign— Nasrat ghah le-oonquers Chittagong, subdues 
Tirhut and Hajipur, and holds tempoiary sway over Aziragarh 
in the N, W. Province —Hajipur long the head-quarters of the 
Bengal Governors of Behar— Emperor Babar conquers Hindustan 



m 1526 A.O. (932 A.H )— Many Af^an Omara or noblemen flee 
and take refuge in Bengal under Nasrat ^bali — Snlfan Mahmud, 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, also a refagee under Nasrat gijah— 
Nasrat Sljah bestows on all these noble Af^an refugees pur^ 
gannahs and villages m Bengal — Nasrat Shah marries Sultan 
Ibrahim’s daughter — Nasrat Shah despatches Qutb ^a&n with 
a large army from Bengal to Bharaioh, to oppose the Mu^al army 
^Khan Zaman, Emperor Babar’s 80 ii-in>law, conquers Jaunpur — 
Emperor Babar marches to Jaunpur, and plans to invade Bengal— 
Nasrat Shah sends valaable presents to Emperor Babar, who 
makes peace with Nasrat Shah and retires — Emperor Babar dies, 
Emperor Humayun ascends the throne of Delhi-— Emperor 
Humayun plans the conquest of Bengal — Nasrat Shah sends 
presents to Emperor Huhaayun — Towards the close of his life, 
Nasrat Shah indulges in dissipations and oppressions— Nasrat 
Shah killed — Nasrat Shah builds the Qadam Basal building and 
the Golden Mosque or the Son a Masjid in Gaur— Beign of Firui 
Shaii — Beign of Snitan Mahmud, son of Alan-d-dm Husain 
Shah — Maklidum *Alain (Mahmud Sh^^h’s brother-in-law), 
Governor of Hajipur, intrigues with gher &an , who was in 
Behar — Mahmud ghah details Qutb Khan, Commandant of 
Monghyr (Mungir), to conquer Behar, and to chastise Ma^dum 
’Alam — Qutb Khan killed, and gher ]^an wins the victory— 
Maj^dum ’Alam killed— gher Khan invades Bengal — ^The nobles 
of Bengal guard the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, and 
fight — gh^r ]^an enters Bengal, and attacks Mahmud Shah, 
who entrenches himself in the fort of Gaur, and seeks for help 
from Emperor Humayun— Emperor Humayun storms the fort of 
Ohunar — Disturbance breaks out in Behar, and gher Khan retires 
from Bengal, leaving his son Jalal iOian and his noble, Khawas Khan, 
to besiege the fort of Gaur— Sultan Mahmud flees and Jalal 
Khan captures Gaur — gher Khan marches to Gaur, and be- 
comes master of Bengal — Sultan Mahmud ghah erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadullapur, a quarter of Gaur — ^Emperor 
Humayun pushes through the passes of Teliagadhi and 
Sakrigali— Jalal Kh an and Khwas K3^an retreat to Gaur to 
gher Ehan— Mahmud Shah, the last independent Mnsalraan king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgaon or Oolgong— gljer ]^an, on Emperor 
Humayun’fl approach, retires from Bengal towards the hills of 
Jharkand or Ghutia Nagpur — Emperor Humayun captures Gaur, 
names it Jinnatabad, introduces the Mughal Imperial khutba and 
coin, and halts at Gaur for three mouths — Owing to badness of 
climate of Gaur, many Mu^al soldiers perish— gher Khan with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Ohuta Nagpur 
to the fort of Bohtas> captures it, aud also surprises 



Monghyr (Mungir) — News of Mirza Hiadars rebellion received 
by Emperor Hnmayun, who marches back to Agra, leaving 
Jahangir Qah Beg as the Mnghal Governor of Ganr and supported 
by Ibrahim Beg with five thousand cavalry — gher ]Pian re- 
captures Gaur, ascends the throne of Bengal and assumes the 
title of Sher ghah— Sher ghah, a great statesman, a benevolent 
sovereign and a splendid general — His fiscal reforms— gher ghah 
bestows 3 agif 8 , AltamghaSt and Madad-t-Magh for the support of 
scholars and saints— -His Army reforms — His public works — 
His vigorous administration of justice— People enjoy perfect 
security of life and pi operty— Pence concluded between Emperor 
Humayun and gher ghah, Bengal, together with the fort of 
Rohtas being left m the possession of gher ghah — Sher ghah sud- 
denly attacks Bmpeior Haraayun at Qhausa, and defeats the latter 
— gher ghah reduces Bengal and Behar to subjection — Shaikh ^atil, 
patx on-saint of gjier ghah— gher ghah leaves gbizr Khan as his 
Governor of Bengal, and marches to Agra — ghei* Shah again 
defeats Emperor Humayun at Kananj, and marches to Agra— 
Rule of ^izr j^an at Gaur— Khizr ghan gives himself royal 
airs, and is quickly supplanted by gher ghah, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them an over- 
lord m the person of Qazi Fazilat, a learned scholar of Agra — 
gher Shah returns to Agra— Over-lordship of Muhammad Khan 
Sur in Bengal — Sher ghah’a son, Jallal ^an surnamed Islam 
ghah or Salim ghah, ascends the throne of Hindustan, and draws 
up a comprehensive Piocodure Code or Daatw ul Arndt— Battle 
between Miibammnd gian Sai and Muhammad Shah *Adli— 
Muhammad Khan killed— Rule of ]^izr Khan, surnamed Bahadur 
Shall, Mnhammad Khan’s son— Battle between Khizr Khan 
and Muhammad ghah ’Adh near Surajgarha in the Monghyr 
distiict— Muhammad ghah killed — Reign of Jallalu*d-din, son of 
Mnhammad Khan— Reign of Jalallu-d-diu*s son— Rule of Ghiasu- 
d-din— Reign of Taj Khan K.irani— Taj ^an, one of the most 
learned scholars of his time— Reign of Snlaiman Karani, brother 
of Taj Khan — Sulaiman Karani holds every morning a devo- 
tional meeting m company with 150 Shaikhs and ’Ulama, after 
which he transacts business during fixed houic — Sulaiman 
Kaiani, with the help of his renowned general Kalapahar, con- 
quers Orissa — Sulaiman Karani shifts his capital from Gaur to 
Tan dah— Sulaiman partially subdues Knch Behar — Peace con- 
cluded between Sulaiman and Emperor Humayun — Peace main- 
tained between Sulaiman and Emperor Akbar — Sulaiman 
Kaiani voiy eneigefcic, ludustinoiis, methodic, and strict — Reign 
of Baya/id Khan, son of Salairatin Kai am— Reign of Daud Khan, 
son of SuUunum Karam — Daud |^an reigns ovei' Bengal, Behar and 



Orissa — His standing army — Dand is aggressive and invades 
the frontiers between the kingdom of Bengal and the Bmpire 
of Hindustan — "Emperor A.kbar orders his geneial, Murnm 
Khan. Khan-i>Khanan. Governor of Jannpnr, to oppose Band’s 
advance — Peace conclnded by Mnnim Khan with Dand — Akbar 
declines to labify the treaty — Dislojalby of Baud's premiei 
grandee, Lodi Khan — Naval engagements between Baud Khan and 
Emperor Akbnr — Baud retires to Patna, pursued by Emperor 
Akbar — Akbar capturea tho fort of Hajipur — Baud abandons the 
foit of Patna, and sails down to Bengal — Patna captured by 
Empeior Akbar — The Khan-i-Khanan Munim Khan puisnes 
Band who retires to Orissa — Todar Mai in Bengal and Orissa — To- 
dar Mai’s loyc,! services to Emperor Akbar — Battle between 
the Murals and the Afghans —Peace of Katak— Bengal and 
Beliar ceded to Akbar, wliilst Onssa yet retained by the 
Afghans — Daihar on the banks of the Mahanadi liver opposite 
to Katik (Outtftck) City held by the Khan-i^Khanan for reception 
of Baud Khan who attends from Katak with his Afghan nobles 
—Refined chivalry and magnanimity displayed by the Khan-i- 
Khanan Muuim Khan and Bajid ]^an at the State Barber. 

Akbji r causes a goneial survey* of Bengal and preparation of its 
Rcnt-Roli by l»is hhnance Ministeis, Khwajah Muzaffar All 
and Toihu Mai m 1582 A.O — The Khan-i-Khanan (Munim Khan) 
transfeis tho scat of Go^&lnment of Bengal fiom Ttindnh to 
Gam, when many Mughal ofiicers includuig Munim Khan perish 
owing to malaiia — Murad Khan invades Pathabad or Fand- 
pur — On Munim Khan’s death, Dand Khan reocciipies Bengal 
and Behar, and instals himself again at Tandah — Yiceroyalty 
of Nawab Jahan in Bengal, and nn account of Baud 

Khan’s death — Akbar appoints a sepaiMte Governor for Behar 
— Buttle of Akmahal or Bnjmahal or Akbarnagar between 
MugUals and Afghans— Band with hia general Kalapahar defeated — 

Baud killed— Orissa annexed by Muj^als — ^Extirpation of cei- 
tairi grandees of Baud Khan— Kalanabar killed in battle- 
Leaditig Afghan grandees or Omara floe to the jungles in the 
tiacts oi Bengal— Afghans collect in BflMi [%& Sundarbans 
including Baqirgauj or Baokorgunjo) under Kaiim Bad, Ibrahim 
and 'Isa Khan — ’Isa khan s lesidence— .^ahbaz Khan, the Mughal 
geneial, plunders BaWitmipur, occupies Suiiargaou and encamps 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra — Khan Jaliau dies, and Akbar 
nppoilits Khan ’Azim Mirza Kokah to succeed him — ^Af^ans rally 
in Bhah under Osman, their chief. 

Xlhapter III . . ... „ IBS 

Account of the Nazims of Bengal appointed by tho Mughal 
Empeiors of Delhi— Nazims and Biwaiis defined— Accession of 
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Emperor Jahangir — ^Insnrreofcion of Osman Khan*— Nizamat or 
Viceroyalty of Eajah Man Singh — Wazir ^nn appointed Oiwan 
of Bengal — Eajah Man Singh re- called, not being able to subdae 
Osman Khan— Nizamat of Qnfcbnddin S^an — Qatbnddin Khan 
killed by 'Ali Qnli Beg, snrnamed gher Af^an Khan, at Bnrdwan 
— gher Afghan Khan, husband of Meherunnessa (afterwards 
Empress Nur Jahan)— Emperor Jahangir’s chivalry towards 
his Queen Empress Nur Jahan — Jahangir Quli &an appointed 
Nazim or Ticeroy of Bengal — Islam appointed Governor of 

Behai — ^Islam Khan promoted to the Nizamat of Bengal — 

Afzal Khan, son of Shai^ Abul Fazl Allami, appointed Governor 
of Behar — Rule of Nawab Islam Khan over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman Khan— Nawab Islam ^an transfers 
the seat of Mu^al government from Tandah to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahangirnagar— Battle between the Imperialists under 
Shujait Khan and the Afghans under Osman ^an, near Dhaka 
or Dacca — Osman hit by a canon-ball, and dies — Af^ans now 
throughly crushed— Islam ^an leans an expedition against the 
Mags, defeats them, and sends some Mag captives to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge of his son, Hoshang Khaii — Nawab Islam 
&an dies — Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan — ^Assamese make an 
incursion into the conquered Imperial domains — Qaaim E[han 
re-called — ^Nizamat of Ibrahim ‘ ]^an ’ and arrival of Prince ghah 
Jahan in Bengal— The title of Khan a high hononfio distinction 
under the Mughal Emperors — Ahmad Beg ^an appointed Go- 
vernor of Oiissa— ghah Jahau’s insurrection — an account of ghah 
Jahan’s invasion of Bengal and the fall of Ibrahim ]^an Fateh 
Jang at Bajmahal — Many Barha Sveds for political and military 
services r ecei ve from Mughal Emperors honorific title o f Khan 
which in course of time obliterates all traces of theii^yed descent 
— ^ah Jahan marches to Dacca — Prince ghnh Jaban’s fightings 
with the Imperial Army and his withdrawal to the Dakbin — ^Assign- 
ment of Bengal in Jagir to Mahabat !^an nnd his son — Nizamat of 
Nawab Mnkkaram Khan — Nizamat of Nawab Fedai ^an — Em- 
peror Jahangir dies, nnd his son, Shah Jahan, ascends the thiono of 
Delhi — Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan— Qasim Khan, undei orders 
of Emperor ghah Jahan, expels the Portuguese from Beogal — 
Nizamat of Nawab ’Azam Khan— ?.The Assamese make an incursion 
into Bengal— Azam San recalled by the Emperor— Viceroyalty 
of Nawab Islam Khan II— Isl.im Khan sends out punitive expedi- 
tion to Kuqh Behar and Assam— Islam ]^an recalled for being in- 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi — ^Nizamat of Bengal bestowed on 
Prince ghah ghnja — In the interregnum, Nawab Saifgiau repre- 
sents ghah ghuja in Bengal — Rule of Prince Muhammad ghuja — 
?nnce ghu]a transfers temporarily seat of Mn^l governmeut from 
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Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnagar to Rajmahal or Akbarnagar— and 
deputes his fathei*-m-Iaw, Nawab 'Azam ghan, as his Deputy Go- 
vernor at Jahangu’nagar—In 1658 A C Shah Shnja prepares a new 
Rent-roll of Bengal — 'Fhe Prince recalled — Shall Shnja a lover of 
architecture and builds numerous maible edifices in Rajmahali 
Monghyr and Dacca— Nizamat of Nawabitaqad Khan— Nawab Ita- 
qad Khan recalled — Rule of Piince ghah for the second time 

in Bengal— Akbar banished most of his *Ulama to Bengal — Em- 
peror §hah Jahau falls ill — Piatncidnl wars between §hah Jahan's 
son, Dara ghekoh, Shah Shuja, Auvangzeb and Muiad — Arangzeb 
tiiumphs in the end over all the brothers — Shah ghnja defeated 
and puisued by Aurangzeb’s general, Mir Jumla^ Muazzam Blhan. 
Khon-i-Khanan^Vioeroyalty of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan— Prince Shah ghnja flies to Arrakan, where 
be perishes — The ^an-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuoh Behar and Assam, and subdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at Khizrpur near Nnramgunge m the Dacca dis- 
trict — Vioeroyalty of Nawab Amirul-TJmara gh^'ista Khan — 
Nawab ghaista ^an chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, aud with hiB sou Buzurg Umed Khan re-conquera Chitta- 
gong and names it Islamabad — Nawab Shaista K^an forms a promi- 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English Bast India Company— Nawab ghaista Khan builds 
numerous Madrassabs or Colleges, Mosques, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads— Economic condition of the people in Bengal attains an 
unique degree of prosperity — Rice sells at two annas per maund — 
Nawab Shaista Khan hnilds the Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca — Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim Khan— The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibrabim Khan “ the most famously 
just and good Nabob” — Ibrabim Khan allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Sutanati (future Calcutta)— Em- 
peror Aurangzeb engaged in figiting for twelye years in the 
Da^iu against the Musalman r kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golcondab, and Ahmadiiagar, and also against the Mahrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu — The Empeijpr’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurre^ions in different parts of the 
Empire — Rebellion of Subha Singh, Zamindar of Ohittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, the Ram, Zamindar of Bardwan, 

killed by the rebels— Nuiullah Khan, Paujdar of the Uhaklah of 
Jasar (Jessore), advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort of Hogbli, and seeks for help from the Dutch 
of Chinsuiah— Kishan Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity — Himat Singh succeeds Subha Smgh 
— The rebels harry half the piovinco of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Ra 3 mahal— This opportunity ntiliskl by the English for fortifying 
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their new settlement in Oaloutta— Brave fall of Niamat 
and bis nephew, Tauhar ]^an — News of the disaster carried 
to Nawah Ibrahim ]^an who exhibits pasillanimity — News earned 
to Bmperor Anrangzeb, who appoints Zabardast Khan to be 
Fanjdar of Bardwan and Mednipnr, and to chastise the rebels — 
Zabardast ^an, son of Ibrahim ^an, chastises the rebels— 
Azimn-sh-shan appointed Viceroy of Bengal and Behar, Nawab 
Ibrahim ]^an being recalled by Emperor Anrangzeb — Battle of 
Bhagwangolah —Zabardast Khan defeats Bahim ^an or Bahim 
§hah — ^Buhim ghah’s flight to Bardwan — ^Vioeroyalty of Prince 
Azimn^sh'Shan and fall of Bahim Khan— Azimn-sh-shan^s jealousy 
of Zabardast ^an — Azimu-sh-s^n marches to Bardwan— Zabar- 
dast Khan in disgust leaves Bengal and proceeds to the Emperor 
Anrangzeb in the Dakhin — TiyuU, jagirs^ madad-i-mosA, Altamgha 
land-tenures noticed — Becrndescenoe of Bahim Shah’s rebellion — 
Bahim ghah treacherously attacks Azimu-sh-s^n, and nearly 
captures the latter — Loyal gallantry of Hamid ]^an Quraishi 
(Fanjdar of Silhat) who moves swiftly to Azimu-sh-shan’s rescue, 
turns disaster into victory and kills Bahim ghah, the rebel — 
Azimu-sh shan after victory enters Bardwan, ^nd makes a pilgrim* 
nge to the shrine of the saint ^ah Ibrahim Saqqa — Jagat Bai, son 
of Kishan Bam, invested by the Prince with the zamtndan of 
Bardwan — The prince erects a Cathedral Mosque at Bardwan — The 
prince founds the town of ghahganj alios Azimganj, in the suburbs 
of Hugh City — Azimu-gh-i^an’s Mosque at ghahganj — ^Farn]^ Sir, 
Azimu-sh-shan’s son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, SuH Baizid, 
and prophesied by the saint as the future Emperor of India — 
Azimu-sh-shan sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Jahan- 
gimagar on Imperial war-vessels — Azimu-sh-shan speculates at 
Dhaka in trade and introduces Sauda-i-KhoB and and 

is sharply rebuked by Emperor Anrangzeb— The Emperor appoints 
Mirza Hadi, surnamed E^artalab Khan (afterwards Murshid Quli 
Khan), to the office of Diwan of Bengal— Powers of the Diwan 
defined— 'Powers of the Nazim defined — Azimn-sh shan lazy and 
covetous, and in July 1698 for the sum of 16,000 rupees permits 
the English to purchase from existing holders the right of renting 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanatl and Gobindpur — ^Both the 
Nizam’s and the Diwan’s powers regulated by an Imperial Pro- 
oedore Code revised year after year by the Emperor — The Pro- 
cedure Code or Dasittr-aZ-’AmaZ in India described— Kartalab E3ian 
appoints sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Pargannah, 
Ohaklah apd Sarkar— Murshid Quli Khan (Kar Talab Khan) 
resumes in Bengal of the Bengal matisahdars, and allots 

them Jagirs in lieu in Orissa— A big surplus in the Bengal Bovenue 
thus effected — Murshid Quli ^an enhances the Roveune — 

3 
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aseessmenta of Bengal^ presents a prosperity Budget, and be- 
comes Emperor Aurangzeb’s favourite— Azimu-sb-sban becomes 
3 ealouB of Mursbid Quli Si®*''* plots bis destruction — Khiraj, 
Jazidhf Tam^a^ J%hat, 8air Jihat revenue and taxes des- 
ciibed — At the instigabion of Azimu-sb-shan, the Naqd% troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Muishid Qnli Khan — Mutsbid Quli 
Khan behaves dauntlessly, pays up the tioops and cashiers them, 
and reports the afEaii to the Bmpeior — Emperor Aurangzeb threat- 
ens Azimu-sh-shan, and orders the latter to quit Bengal and with- 
diaw to Behar — Mniahid Quli Khan removes with the Hevenuo offi- 
-cers irom Dacca or Jahangirnagar to Maklisfisabad. which he names 
after himself Muishidabad— The Mughal Special Intelligence De- 
partment, consisting of the ‘ Waqiah-navts * and * Sawanth-name * 
described — Leaving Farru^sir as his Deputy in Bengal, Azimu- 
sh-shan proceeds first to Mungir (Munghyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azmiabad, and settles down tbeie — Emperor 
AurangzeVs fatal mistake in fighting against and crashing the 
Musalman kingdoms of Golkondah, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
— The effacement of these Mnsalman kingdoms in the Dakhin re- 
sulted in letting loose the Mahratta freebooters and other adven- 
turers that had, hitherto, no political existence — Mu|^a1 system 
of Revenne-acoounts — Mughal Account-Officeis— ‘Emperor Aurang- 
zeb appoints Mnrshid Quh Khan Deputy Kazim of Bengal, in addi- 
tion to his office of DTwan — Mughal Revenue and Fiscal Officials 
described — Bestowal of the Deputy Niziim.it of Bengal on Mursbid 
Quli Khan, as Deputy ,of Azium-sjb'Sluiu-— Mint-towns in Bengal 
^NanKitiB land-tenuies described— *Amils (collootois of revenne), 
SMqdars and Amins — Status of 2iamindars described— Marahid 
Quli Elhan prepares a perfect Bevenue-Roll of Bengal and i e- 
surveys lands in all the mahuls of Bengal-’Murshid Quli fail's 
settlement and survey proceduies desciibed— Mursfeid Quh Kh»ui 
gives tagaui or taccuci or agricultural loans and advances, and en- 
courages the tenantry to till their lands and improve agriculture — 
Mursbid Quh Khan no believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre- 
fers Byotwari to Farming Settlements— Islamic Revenue systems 
leoognize the soil as State piopeifcy, and allot a portion of its piofit 
or produce to the actual iillo of the soil for his labour on it, and 
abhor the ‘ middle men ' — The constitution of the suiveying pai ty 
and the Settlement proced me under the Mu gha l Emperors aim ist 
exactly analogous to the existing British Survey and Settlement 
Procedure— Mm shid Quit Khan chastises the Zaxaindarof Bishan- 
pur (or Vishnupm)— Asadullah Khan. Zamindarof Birblmm, xnum- 
ficent in his gifts aud madad^t^maBh grants to scholars and saints — 
Rajahs of Tipra, Kush Behar, and Assam all cared in before the 
vigoious personality of Minsbid Quh Khan— During Muisipd QuU 



]^aii’s Administration, no foreign, incarsion nor internal distur- 
banoe — In conseqnenoe, militaiy expenditure redaoed, and nearly 
abolished — Hinda Zamindars forbidden by MursKid Qali ^an to 
nde on $dth%8 — Mnrghid Qiili Khan strict and impartial in bis 
administration of jnstice — To arenge the wrong done to another, 
Olnrshtd Qnli, B3ian in obedience to the Islamio law, exeoates his 
own son — Mnrshid Qnli Khan harsh to defaulting zamindars-^ 
Forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam only on the part of two 
^aw-MosIem mlers in Bengal— Poddar or the Treasurer— Procedure 
of sending remittances of the Kevenne to the Kmperor— Some old 
indnstrieg and arts and manufactures iu Bengal^ — Murshid QuliKhaa 
secures from Emperor Aurangzeb title of ‘ Motamunul-Mulk Alau-d- 
danlah Jafir Khan Nasir Jang*^ — Imperial Mansabdarsi hearing of 
the prosperity of Bengal, seek for offices in Bengal — Nawab Saif 
Khan appointed Faujdar of Purninh on recommendation of Em* 
peror Aurangzeb-- Qanungo Darab Naraiu— Qanungos gheo 
Harain aod Jai Karain — Ziau-d-din ]^an, Faujdar of Hugli aud 
Admiral of ail the sea-ports on the coast of Coromandel, a patron 
of the English merchants, dismissed by Murshid QuU Kh*^^ 
with the Emperor’s sanction brings the poit of KugU under his 
immediate authority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Suhakdart of Bengal — Murshid Quli appoints Wall Beg as Faujdar 
of Hugli — ^The French, Dutch and English secretly support Ziau- 
d-din ^an — Battle between Ziau-d-din and Wali Beg near HagH 
— Ziau-d-din withdraws to Delhi— Kankar Bangah , lus insolence 
to Nawab lafar Khan ; Jafar Khan’s retort — Syed Akram Khan, 
Diwan of Bengal, dies, and is suooeeded by Syed Bazi ^an, hus- 
band of Hafisafa |^anam< — The * Baikant ’ or * Eeserroir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars were thrown — ^Insurreotion of Sitaram 
Zamindar of Mahmddabad (in Jessore or Jasar) and murder of 
Mir Abil Turab, Faujdar of Bhusna (formerly in Jasar or Jessore, 
now in Faiidpur district) — Sitaram’s residence at Muhammadpur 
oc Mahmudpur, at the confluence of the Madhnmati and Barasia 
rivers in Jasar (Jessore) district — ^^ir Khan. Mir Abu Turab’s 
general, detailed to chastise Sitaram — On Mir Abu Turab’s fall^ 
Hasan All |^q, scion of a noble family, who had married 
Mur^id Quli Khan’s wife’s sister, appointed Faujdar of Bhusna— 
Hasan Ali ^an captures Sitaram and bis women and children, 
and sends them to MursMdabad to Kawab Jafar ^an (Murshid 
Quli Kha nl who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his %wmindari on 
]^m Jivan— Emperor Anrangiseb dies, and his son Bahadur Shah 
succeeds him — ^^nce Azimu-gh-shau sets out for the Imperial 
Capital— Prince Farrukh-sir comes to Murg&idabad and is received 
with honour, and puts up at the Lai Bagb palace, as Hawab Jafar 
Khan’s guest— Hawab Jafar Khan remits the revenue of Bengal 



to Emperor Bahadur ghah«— Empfsiur Bahadur ghah dies^ and is 
suoceeded by his boq, Jahaudar Shah— Agimn»eh-ahan killed — 
AaadEIhau the Prime Minister and Amirad-TJniaraZolfaqar Khan— 
Parru]^-sir resolves, under the inspiration of his brave mother 
SahebU'U-Nissa, to fight for the Imperial Oiown against Jahandar 
ghah— The Syed brothers espouse Parru^-Bir*s cause— Parru^- 
sir being displeased with Jafar Khan, appoints Bashid Khan, to 
supersede Jafar ^an — Battle between Bashid Khan and Jafar 
BIhau— Bashid Khan killed— Farrn kh -sir defeats Emperor Jahan- 
dsr ghah near Akbarabad or Agra, and asoends the Imperial 
throne— Jahandar ^ah and the Amiru-UITmara slain— Acoesaion 
of Emperor Parruj^-sir to the throne of Delhi— Nawah Jafar 
Khan sends presents and tribute to Emperor Farru^-sir — 
Farru^-sir confirms Jafar ]^an as Kazim and Dlwan of Bengal, 
Behar, and X>rissa — On Jafar Khan*s representation, Nagar Set’s 
uncle and agent, Fatih Q^and Sahu, was mvested by the Emperor 
with the title of * Jagat-Set, ’ and appointed Imperial Banker for 
Bengal— Jafar Khan purchases from his personal income Zamindari 
of Qis-mat Ohunahkhal! ia Pargannab Kalharbah in the district 
of Mnrghidabad, names it Asadnagar after his maternal grandson, 
Mirza AsaduUah Sarfaraz ]^an — Jafar Khan bestows the Deputy- 
Governorship of Jahaogirnagar {Dacca) on Mirza Lutfullah, a son- 
in-law of Shujau-d-din ]^an, and gives him the title of Murshid 
Quli Khan — Emperor Farra;yi-sir slain, and Sultan Bafiu-d-darajat 
raised to the throne by the Syed brothers— Bafi-u-darajat dies and 
is succeeded by Bafi-u-d-daulah — Bafi-u-d-daulah dies, and Is suc- 
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Emperor Muhammad ghah tiibute and piesents from Bengal — ^Tlie 
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HugU — Shujait Khan and Niiat Khan« Zamindars of Tonld Sarubpnr 
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by his own hand exists in the shrine of Makhdum A|^! Siraju-d- 
din at Sadu-l-lapur— Weekly price-current reports prepared— Bice 
sold at 5 or 6 maunds per rupee in Bengal— People eat polao and 
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gharf’s remarkable integrity, and judicial independence — How Qazis 
or Judges and Magistrates were recruited, and how their judicial 
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Qazis subordinate only to the 8hara or the Muhammadan Law — A 
Police Superintendent of Hugli stoned to death under orders of 
Nawab Jafar &tkan (Mnrshid Quli Khan) for enticing away the 
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cedents of Haji Ahmad and Mirza Bandi (afterwards Ah Yardi 
Khan)— Chief Administrative Officers in the beginning of the 
regime of Nawab ghujan-d-din Khan — Qnariel between ghuja Quli 
J^an, Fanjdor of Hngli, and the Buglish, Dutch and French 
merchants — English goods seized, but afteri^ds released — Chief 
of the English factory at Qasimbazar agieesvto pay thiee lacs as 
nazar to Nawab ghujau-d-din — Chief of the English factory- 

in Calcutta remits the wozar to Nawab ghujau-d-din Khan— 
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•—All Vardi Khan appointed Deputy Governor of Behar by Nawab 
ghttjan-d-din— General Abdul Karim Ali Vardi's principal 

eofleagne— All Vardi ohaetisee the Ban^arah tribe and subdues the 
zamindar of Bhojpur, Tifcan, and Namdar j^an Main— Ali Vardi 
obtains for the Emperor Muhammad gbah title of Mahabat 
Jang Bahadur ” — Haji Ahmad, All Vardi, Alamobnnd and Jagat 
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TRANSLATION 


OP THE 

RITl?U.S-SALATlN OF QHULiM HUSAIN SALIM. 


In the name op uoo, the Kind and the Mbrgipul ! 


Worlds of praise are due unto the palace of that World- 
Creator, \vho adorning this world by means of His hand of 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Greatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
3f that Supreme Anthcfr who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the portrait of Life in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. 'He (God) is that Wise Sage, who has'entnisted 
the affairs of the management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidance of all classes to 
the persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hands 
qf authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) is that Supreme Ruler of the Universe who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage of the affairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Centre- Sitters in the circle of earth, in the* scale of 
expediency of the world, has left in every clime and every 
country a ruleiv 

From the Cloud of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is green. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of the 
soil is green. 

From the Colonring of the painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre of mine. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise. 

Universal is His bounty and generosity, 

All praise is due uuto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white effulgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto all the messengers of the Palace of His bounty, thast 
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is, unto the Prophets, especially unto that Symbol of Mercy of 
the people of the world, that Herald of the Faithful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the Baisondetre of the creation of this world, 
the Fiist-born* the Last- disclosed,^ that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader* of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen — ^Ahmad the Select; God’s 
special mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred house, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After God’s and the ProphePs praise,® this humble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghulto 
Qusain, whose title is Salim Zaidpui I,^ so says that since some 
period, according to chances of time, he has been in the service of 
Mr. George Udny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise- 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatim ® of 


1 This has reference to the Muhammadan belief that the Nur or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, and that all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into existence after all other 
prophets. 

* This has reference to the tragic martyrdom of Busain and other mem- 
bers of the Fatxmite family, who were all innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet was 

8 E^ery Muhammadan book begins with the praise of God. This praise is 
called l»amd in Arabic, and is followed by Na% or praise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 

* ^ulam Hnsaiu Salim Zaidpurl is the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Biyaza-s-Salatln, or History of Bengal. Ilahl Baklish m 
his history Kh nrshid Jahen Nama*’ of which Mr* Beveridge has published 
lately an Analysis in the lonrnals of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
GhuISm ^usain. He states that Ghulam j^insain was of Zaidpur in Ondh, 
migrated to Maldah in Bengal, and held the office of Dak Mnnghi or Post 
Master there, nnder Mr George Udny, Noticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldah, ^abi Baj^sh observes that here nsed to be the house of G8inlam 
Ipfusain, and that in the quarter known as Oak Qurban All is the tomb of 
Ghulam HuBam who died in 1233 ' H. or 1817 A.O. The chronogram com- 


posed in honour of hit memory by his pupil, Abdnl KwTm, is 

which yields 1233 Mr. TJdny appears to have been at the time Commercial 


Besident of the East India Company's factory at Maldah* 

^ !9s>tim was a Prince of Yemen, in Arabia. His generous hospitality is a 
by-word in the East. 
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the woild of bounty, the Naughlrwan ^ of the world of Justice, the 
G-euerous mau of the age, and who is callous about popularity and 
praise — 

May God always preserve his good fortune, and advance his 
rank, and elevate his position, and double his life and dignity ! — 
and that he has been in the class of his servants, and has ever 
been and is still the recipient of his favours. In short, the 
excellencies-abounding and bounties-spriiiging person of that 
mine of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies, 

He is superior to all praise that can he conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages, 

But he has the fortune, the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs his words which are pregnant with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl-scattering. 

The tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and the needy ; 

He always keeps gold and dinar * for the indigent 

Inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 AH. corresponding to 
1786 A.O., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
who Tfiofurling the standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
Paradise of Provinces,^ have now passed into the secret i egions of 
Eternity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gather fiom historical works, &c , 
he should compile in simple language, so that it might be intel- 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite. This 

I Nanshlrwan was a King of Iran or old Persia He flonrisbed in the 
sixth century, and belonged to the Sassanian dynasty. His wazir was the 
famous Bnzurchemeher or Bouzour, author of the ^afarnamah. Nanshir- 
wan*s justice is proverbial in the world. 

* Dinar, a gold com weighing one misqal, t e., If dirhams. For details 
see Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I (Blochmann’s Trans., p. 38). 

B Our author calls Bengal “ Jxnnat-nl-'bildd,^^ or * Paradise of Provinces. * 
I am not sure if there is any historical basis for this expression, as there is 
for the expression “ JtnnaUdbad ” which latter epithet was bestowed by 
Emperor Hnmaynn on Gaur in Bengal (see Tabaqat-i-Akharl, Elliot's History 
of India, Vol. V, p, 201, Atn-x^Mhan, Vol. II, p, 123, and Badaoni, Vol. I, 
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ignorant man, of limited capacity, deeming the execution of tlie 
order of his master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, ahd girded np the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, he has named it Riya^u-s-Salatin,^ according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of people conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over- 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free f i om shortcom* 
ings, according to the saying Man is made up of sins of commis- 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
so, they will be good enough to overlook them 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows : — 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a description of the state of populousness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

Section II relates to a desciiption of certain characteristics of 
that country. 

p 849), However that may be, Bengal well deserved to be styled ** JtnnaUuU 
hilad ” or * Paradise of IProvmces,? owing to the fertility of its sod, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastness of its natural resources. During Mosalman 
rule, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenue to the Delhi Smperors, 
and in consequence its Yiceroyalty was always coveted by Princes Boyal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Bmperors Shamsuddin Altamsh 
and Ghiftsnddin Balban-* whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Eoyal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
proper, including Assam, Behar and Orissa and Ohutia Kagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one>third of the total 
population of British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 milhons 
sterling, or uiie-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used m Mufidiai Imperial 
(ojKoial) documents, wde J. AS,B, for 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21*22. 

I « Kiya?u.s*Salatiu ** is a chronogram yielding date 1202 A H., correspond- 
ing to 1788 A,0 , the year in which this historical work was completed. 
‘ Rauzah ' m Persian means a ‘ garden,’ its plural being * Riyaz ’ meaning, 
* gardens/ ** Snlatin ” means “ Kings ” 5 therefore, ‘ Riyazu-s-Sala^in ’ means 
“ gardens of Kings/’ It is a pity the author does not specify all the flomces 
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Section in relates to a descripfcion of certain cities of that 
country. 

Section IV relates to a brief sketch of the mle of the Raid^ 
of Hindustan. 

Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalman 
rulers who as Viceroys held delegated authority over this country 
from the Emperors of Delhi. 

Chapter II relates to a chronicle of the Musalman Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the Khutbah^ of sever- 
eignty recited after their own names 

of his history, but there is internal evidence to indicate that, besides consult- 
ing standard historical works, such as Tabaqat-Na^iri by Minhoj-u-Siraj, 
Tari^-i-FIruz Sliahi by ^lauddin Barni and by Siraj Afif (which contain 
references to the history of Bengal only for the period between 119S to 
1338 A.C.) and Tabaqat-i-Akbari by Hizamuddin Ahmad (whioh contains an 
aooouut of Bengal for the period 1338 to 1688), the Badaonl and Akbariiimah 
by Abnl Fa 9 l(forthe period under Akbar] and other similar standard historical 
works on India suoh as the TuzuTt, the Iqhdlnamahi the Pddahahndmahf the 
Alam^rndmdhf and the Maasir^t^Alarngiri* Salim had reooarse also to other less 
known historical treatises relating to Bengal whioh are not perhaps now extant, 
and perhaps lay only in MSS. Our author now and then says *1 have seen in> 
a little book,’ and he also oitea a historical compilation by one HajI Moham- 
mad of Qandahar, of which no copy seems now to exist. Onr author appears 
also to have taken considerable pains in deciphering old inscriptions on monn- 
ments, mosques, and shrmea in Gaur and Fanduah — old Mnsalman capitals 
of Bengal. This feature considerably enhances the value of his history, 
and gives it a superiority over other similar works, and places our author in 
the forefront of Bengal antiquarians and researohera. Indeed, Ghulam 
^nsain is pre-eminently the Historian of Mnhammadan Bengal, becanse 
other Muhammadan historians before or after him denlt only with certain 
periods of Bengal history, whilst our author’s narrative oomprises the history 
of Bengal from the earliest mythological period to the daw^ of British rule, 
with a more detailed account of Muhammadan Eulers of Bengal. Stewart’a 
History of Bengal is to a great extent based on the ‘ Riya^ ’ though Stewart 
very often has preferred the less accurate account of the Dakhin historian, 
Firishta, who flourished m the seventeenth century. The great Oriental scholar 
and antiquariah, Professor Bloohmann^ in his * OontnbatiouB to the History 
and Geography of Bengal ’ says' “ The Eiyiz is much prized as being the 
fullest account in Peisian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal ” Profes- 
sor Blochmann further observes “for the early pm tions, Ghulam Hasain 
Salim has used books which are unknown at present , yet he gives valuable 
dates which are often conflrmed by collateral evidence, Salim has also made 
a fair use of the antiquities of the Gaur District ” 

1 The Khii^bah is a Musalman prayer-book recited on Fridays, * Id days, and 
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Chapter III relates to a deScriptioD of the careers of the 
Kazims ^ who were appointed to the Nizamat of this country by 
the Caghtal * or Mughal Emperors 

Chapter IV consists of two parts •— 

Part I being desciiptive of the arrival of the Christians, con- 
sisting of the Portuguese and the French, &c., in the Dakhin and 
in Bengal. 

Part II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Christians over Bengal and the Dakhin. 

other special days and occasions. The recital of the ]^tij;hah after one’s 
name and the minting of coins, was regarded by Musalman sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty. 

1 Nayims— 

The ]Sr§?ims were functionaries created by the Mnghal Government 
or by gher ghah (Badaont, Vol, I, p 365). To each Province or Subah, the 
Mughal Emperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
the Kazim and the other being the Dlwan. The Na^im was the Governor 
or Viceroy of the Province, he was the Executive and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Justice; whilst the BIwan, though 
independent of the former and directly subordinate |to the Delhi Emperor, 
held portfolio of the Finance, and was responsible for the revenue administra- 
tion of the Province, and also occasionally administered Civil Justice. Thus 
there were two independent wheels in the machinery of Provincial adminis- 
tration. Under the Ha^ms, there was a chain of subordinate officials, called 
Haib Hakims, Sexdashkars, Faujdars, Kotwals and Thanadars on the executive 
side, and under Diwans on the judicial side, were Qazi-ul-Qazzat (Chief 
Justice), Qazis, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Sadr-i-Sadur, and on 
the revenue side were Haib or local Diwans, Amils, Shiqdars, Karkuns, 
Qannngos, and Patwaiis. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, were often, 
however, independent of both Nas^ims and Diwans, and subordinate only to the 
Imperial Sadr-i-SadiLr or Sadr*i-Knl or Sadr-x-Jahan (or Minister of Justice) 
at Delhi, who was responsible for good conduct to the Mughal Emperor 
himself- (See Atn, Vol. II, p. p. 37-49, and do VoL I, p. 268.) 

2 Caghtai ]^an was a son of Oangis Khan. Emperor Babar, the founder 

of the Mughal dynasty in India^ was descended on the mother’s side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Caghtai Khan ; hence the Mughal Emperors of 
India commonly styled themselves as Caghtai Emperors in preference to 
^ Mugkal ’ Emperors, the term * Mughal ’ not being so honourable, in accord- 
ance with an accepted usage and principle amongst Moslems to back 

their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 
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INTRODUCTION : CONSISTING OP 4 SECTIONS. 

Section I. A Description op the Boundaries and Environs 
OP THE Country op Bengal. 

Be it known to tke way-farers of the climes of travels and 
histories that the Subah ^ of Bengal is in the second climate.* 
Prom IslamabM, * otherwise known as Chittagong, to Teliagadbi,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 KaroJi,^ and its breadth 
from north to south, that is, from the mountains in the north to 

1 The name of Subah originated from the time of Emperor Akbar, who 
designated the fiscal areas as follows from the time of the ten.years’ aettle- 
jjnent — A $ubah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkar or Division was 
an aggregate of Dasturs, a Dastur (which Sir Henry Elliot in his Glossary 
explains as an abbreviation of Dasturn-l-Aml, corresponding to a district 
under a Sarkar) was an aggregate of Parganas or Mahals (used as equivalent 
expressions), and a Fargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of a native chief under the Mughal dynasty. 
The words used before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts of 
country larger than the Fargana, were ^aq, Ehat^ah, ‘Ariah, Diyar, Vilayet, 
Iqla, Bilad and Mamlakat. Thus in the earlier Mnsalman histories before the 
end of the fonrteenth century, we come across ghaq-i-Saraa, Khattah-i-Ondli. 
‘ Arsah-i-Gorakpur, Diyar-i or Vilayet-i-Lakhuauti, Vilayet* i-Mean Donb, 
lqta**i-Kara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Lakhnantl. See Elliot’s Glossary, and A%rt, 
Vol II, p 115, and Tabaqat-i^Na^in, pp, 148 and 262. 

2 The Musalman astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
parts, to each of which they gave the name of IqlTm or climate — See Ain-i- 
Akbari Jarrett’s Trans , Vol III, p. 43. 

8 Islamabad or Chittagong. The district was first conquered by the 
Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal. In 1350 AC., about which year 
Ibu Batutah was in Chittagong, it belonged to King Fa^ruddin of Snnar- 
gaon. It was re-conquered in 1665 by the Murals under Umid Tniag who 
changed the name of the place to Islamabad during the rule of Nawab 
§haista Khan, Viceroy of Bengal. — See Rloohmann’s contnbutions to History 
and Geography of Bengal and the Alamgh-Namah, p. 940, and the At», 
Vol. II, p, 125. 

^ TeliagadhT on Teliagarhi is a pass lying between Eajmahal on the 
south, and the Ganges on the north ; formerly of strategic importance, as 
commanding the approaches to Bengal Proper. The mms of a large stone 
fort still exist, through which the E.I Railway passes. See Hunt. Imp, 
Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, p. 236 and Atn, Vol 11, p. 116. 

Karoh or Kos — Ain 16 says . — The Kos was fixed at 100 ianabs, each 
consisting of 60 Ilahi gaz or 400 poles (hanji), each pole of 12^ poi, Sber 
Shah fixed the Kos at fiO^mths, each of 60 Sikandii gaz A faisaM is eqnal to 
three Kos, — See Ain-t*Akhat i, Vol. II, p. 414, 
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Sarkar Madaraii,^ whicli is the southern limit of this Subah, is 
200 Karoh. And since in the period of Jalal-uddin Muhammad 
Akbar Padshah Gkazi, the Subah of Orissa was conquered by 
Kalapahar* and annexed to the Empire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the Sabah of Bengal, the extent of the 
latter Subah became extended by 43 Jcaroh m length and by 20 
Jcaroh in breadth. In the southern limits of this Subah is the sea, 
and towards its north and east, are high mountains, and on the 
west, it adjoins the Subah of Behar. During the rule of 
Emperor Akbar, ‘Isa Khan® Afghan conquering the eastern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khutha in the name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to the Subah of Bengal. There ^ are twenty-eight 

I Sarkar Madaran extended “in a semi-circle from Nagor in western 
Birbhuin over Raniganj along the Bamudar to above Bardwau, and from there 
over Ebandghosh, Jahanabad, Ghandrakona (western Hnghli districtj to 
Mandalghafc, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan river, and consisted of 16 
mahals with a revenue of Es, 235,085.” — See Blochmanu's Contributions to 
the History and Geography of Bengal and the Vol II, p, 141, 

3 Kalapahar is the fa nous general of the Afghan King of Bengal, Sulai- 
man Kararani, and the renowned conqueror of the temple of Jagannath in 
Puri in south Orissa Kllapahar was killed by a gun-sbot in one of the 
fights between Hasum and Qutlu of Orissa and 'Aziz Kokah, wbioh in 900 
A.H , took place between Colgong and Gadhl. A detailed description of 
Ealapabar*s conq^nest of Orissa is given in the Makhzan^hAfghanu’^Seo Am, 
Vol. I, p 370 and Vol II, p 128. 

8 *Isa Khan Afghan flourished in * Bhati^ in the reign of Baud, the last 
Aff^an King of Bengal, and continued as ‘ over-lord * or ‘ Marzban-i-Bhati,* 
as Abul Pa/l in the Ain styles him, with twelve great Zemindars or prince- 
lings (known in those days as Bara Bhuiyas) nnder him, after annexation of 
Bengal by Emperor Akbar to the Mughal Empire * Isa's gadi was known as 
Masnad-i-Ali, the existing BIwan families of Haibatnagar and Jangalbari in 
Mymensingh district claim descent from * Isa, “ Bhati ” according to Abul 
Fa?l extended 400 Kos from east to west, and 300 Kos from north to the 
ocean to the south , it thus included the Sundarban aud the tracts along the 
Megna. Grant defines “Bhati” as including the Sundarban and all the 
fieighbouring lowlands (even Hqely) overfiooded by the tides. The Musalman 
lustorians never use the term Sundarban, but give the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of ‘ Bhati,* which signifies lowlands overfloorded 
by tide’s.— See Atw-t-Akbai ?, Vol I, p. 342, and J.A.S. No. 3, 1874, and No. 2, 
1875 andAw, Vol. II, p. 117. 

* In the Ain, the l^ubah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Sar- 
kars including 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to have been 69 Krors 
84 lakhs 59 thousand aud 19 ddma, equivalent to Rs. 14,961,482-15-7 Its, 
standing army, according to the Aio, consisted of 28,830 cavalry, 801,150 
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Sarkars with eighty-seven mahals m this Subah*. In past times, 
the fixed revenue of this §ubah was fifty-nine Jcror eighty-four Za/c, 
fifty-nme thousand and three bundled and nineteen damSy which is 
equal to about one Icror forty-nine laky sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty- two rupees and fifteen annas in sicca Rupees 
Twenty-three thousand three hundred and thirty cavalry, eight lah 

infantry, 1,170 elephants, 4,260 gnns, 4,400 boats. Ee member mg that the 
aimy was not generally paid in com, but by bestowal of fiefs or military jagirs, 
even at this distance of .time, it is not difficult to imagine how Bengal was 
overrun by colonies of Musal man feudal barons — See Am-i-Akbail, Yol. II, 
p 129 and Vol. I, p. 370. 

I On the Frontxeks of MoHAMHAnAN Brngat,. 

The text as woll as the AJchamamah and the Iqhalna‘inah-%-Jahangtri state 
that Bengal was bounded on the south by the sea, on the iioith by hills (that 
IS, those south of Kepaul, Sikkim, and Bhutan), on the east by hills (that is, 
those of Cbifctagong and Arakan), on the west by the Subah of Behar. Dur- 
ing the reigns, however, of the Independent Musalman Kings (such as Ilyas 
Shiah, and Alauddln Husain Shah in 1502 and his son and successor Nasrat 
Shah), the Musalman Kingdom of Bengal was more extensive than its geogra- 
phical limits, and included noithern portions of Orissa or tTajnagai, Kueh 
Behar, Kamrup or Western Assam with portions of Eastern Assam, and the 
whole of Upper Behar (a Governor to repiesent the Bengal Mnsalman King 
being posted at Hajipur opposite to Patna), and the eastern portions of South 
Behar including Sarkars Monghyr and Behar— (See J.A S. Ko 3, 1873, 
pp« 221-222). The whole of Orissa was uouqueied and annexed to the Bengal 
Musalman Kingdom in the reign of Sulaiuiau Karaiaul, the last but one inde- 
pendent Musalinan Afghan King in Bengal 

When Bahtiyar KhTljT conquered Bengal, he ruled (ostensibly as Viceroy 
of the Musalman Emperor of Delhi, Kutbuddin Aibak) over portions of 
DInnjep&r, Maldah, Eangpur, Nadiah, Biibhum, and Baidwau compnamg what 
was then called Diyar-i-LakhnautI, and also he held* Behar (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
p. 156). Tins state of things continued during the rule of his two imme'diate 
BUCOesBors, when we find Husamuddin Iwas (a contemporary of Sultan 
Shamsuddin Altamsh) extending the frontiei eastward ta i^be Brahmaputra 
and southward to the sea-board, and reigning as an independent king under 
the title of Sultan Ghiaauddm (Tabaqat-i-NasiiI, p 163). The Tari^ Pirua 
gbabl, p 87 mentions that Emperor Balban in bis pursuit of M nghlsuddin 
Tughral, had to go so far eastward as Suuaignon, which would appeal to have 
been within the limits also of Tu^ral’s Bengal Kingdom Again, in 1350 4.C. 
when Ibn-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we find this impoitaut seaport was in 
the hands of King Fakhruddln ot Sunargaon As Mi Thomas in his learned 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Musnlman Kings has siiggesred, it would 
seem that so early as the twelfth century there was fiee commeicial latoi- 
course between the south-eastei u sea-boaid of Bengal aud ihe Aiab seaports 

o 

ill 
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atid one tliousand and one hundred and fiffcj -eight infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
and six guns, four thousand and four hundred fleet of boats, con- 
stituted the standing army. Adjoining to the northern limits of 
Chittagong, is the tract of country ruled by the Rajah of Tipperah. 
It is an extensive country* The I'ulers of that country enjoy tho 
title of Maiiik, for instance Nya Manik. The nobles have the title 
of Narain*^ The Rajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service. Riding horses are not 
available. Between the north and the wes^ of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of Kuch Behar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganah Bhifcarbaiid,* 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon,^ which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah Najhal, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pushakarpur,^ which adjoins 
Khontai^afc,® is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of tho 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

of Bn^dad and Basorah ; and ifc would seem it was this commercial Muealman 
activity combined with superior martial and moral qualities that paved the 
way for Musalman domination thioughont Bengal 

Subsequently lu the reign of ^lasuddin Tughlafc Shah, we find the Ben- 
gal Musalman Kingdom has grown so extensive and unwieldy, that we find 
him separating Behar from Bengal, and placing it under an independent 
Governor, whilst Bengal itself for purposes of convenient administration 
was divided into three different sections, viz (1) Diyar-i-Sunargaon, 
comprising Eastern Bengal, ()i) Diyar-i-Safcgaon, comprising Western Bengal, 
and (3) Diyar-i-LakhnautI, comprising Northern and Central Bengal A 
Governor was appointed to each of the above three administrative Sections 
or Bivisions, the Governor of Lakhnauti being the Sapieme Govornoi or 
Viceroy, whilst the two other Governors were placed generally in subor- 
dination to him (Tavikh-X’Eirusi i^ahl, p 451}. Bub this state of things did 
not last long j for in the reign of Muhammad ShSh Tug^Iak (Tarikh-x-Firuz 
gbah!, p. 480) Bengal again rose as an Independent Musalman Kingdom, and 
as has been mentioned above, the whole of. Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Southern Behar yas again annexed to the Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Onssa also was subsequently added to it. This state of things continued 
until Akbar came to the throne, when l^ngal, with Behar and Orissa, was 
annexed to the MughalJlmpire of Delhi. See Tankh-i-Firu- 

ShahT, Ahharnamah, lbn-i-Batutah*a Travels and Mr. Thomas’s “Initial Coinage 
of Bengal,” J.A.S.B , No. 1, 1867 and No. IV, 1873 pp^ 231-222 and 343. 

1 The same in Ain-i-Akbati, Vol. 2, p. 117. 
s For identification of these places sec J.A,S., 1872, p. 49. 
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the comfort of its luliabitants, is superior to all tlie eastern 
tracts of Hindustan. Large oranges thrive here, and other fruits 
also grow in abundance. The tree of pepper grows there, its root 
is thin, and its branches creep over ponds. Its ear, like the ear 
of grape, hangs down from the branches. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, naraelj, Ma^ and Kuj, ^its Rajah is of the first 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called Haraini. 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the service of the Rajah. 

And the country ,o£ Kamrup which is also called Kamru* or ' 
Kamtah is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the flora of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continues— ^ 
as fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and that 
with these necklaces are made, and that by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit; and other similar 
stories are related 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is the abode of the Bhutiahs, 
lies to south of Kuch Behar Tangan ^ horses and Bhiit and Ban 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 

1 In Tobaqat-i-Nanrlf p 166, “Meoh” and “Koch.” See J A.S. for 1872, 
p 49. Alamgimamakf p 683. Albarnamahf p, 207. Tuzuk p. 147, atid Pad- 
f,hahnamahi p. 64, Vol. II. 

d Kamrup (in Tahaqat-%-Nam 2 , p. 163, Kamrud) included the Western portion 
of Assam together with the Bengal Districts of Bangpur, Eangmati (now m 
Goalpara District) and Sylhet. It was first conquered by Musalmans jn the 
reign of Hussamuddin Iwaz alias Saltan Ghiasuddin. an immediate successor 
of Bahtiyar Khlljl, in the early part of the thirteenth century. (Tahaqat-t* 
jVojin, p 163), At the close of the fifteenth century, its Rajah Nelambhar was 
overthrown by Husain Shah, King of Bengal. In ancient days, Kamrup was 
noted for its sorcery and the beauty of its women. Bangpur is stated to 
have been founded by Bahtiyar Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet — 
See also J A S. for 1872, p 49; Alamgtrnamah, p p 678 and 780, makes it 
equivalent for Hajo (Koch Hajo) Ganhafci and dependencies. 

8 “Tangistan” is the general name for that assemblage of mountains 
which constitute the territory of Bhutan, “tangs’’ meaning ^ defies.’ Abul 
Fa?! also mentions these ‘Tanghan’ hoises He states “In the lower paits 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horse is produced calied T^nghan ” 
The tangan pony is usually 13 hands high and short bodied, deep in the 
chest, and very active 
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Centre of this tract, a river rnns between two rocks, its breadth 
IS small, but it is very deep, and its current is strong. An iron- 
chain is put aci’osB the top of the river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rocks on the two sides of the river, and a second 
chain 18 put over the first chain at a distance, equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing their feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the upper chain. 
And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads and bag- 
gages are ferried across this river along this very chain. The 
people of this tract are ruddy- coraplexioned and fat, their haiis 
fall hanging down their heads and necks. Their dress consists of 
only one rag, just sufficient to cover the private parts Men and 
women of this place dress m the same manner. The pronnncin- 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kuch 
Behar, It is said that mines of tiirquoise-stone also exist m tins 
mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the country of Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kararup, is the vilayat or province of 
Asham (Assam)- In its middle, the river Brahmaputra flows 
from east to west. Its length from west to ea.st— that is, from 
(aowahntl to Sadiah — is about two hundied karoh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tribes 
of Marl, Ma]mi, Daphla and Valandah,^ to the hills of the Nanga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’ journey Its southern 
mountains adjoin lengthwise the mountains of J^asia, Kacliar 
and Kashmir,* and breadthwise they adjoin Antaa or Atwan, the 
nbode of the Nauga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length- 
wise the lofty ridges of Katnrup, and breadthwise it faces the 

1 Tribes of Mail, MajmT, Daphla, and Vilandah and Kag. — Vilandah or 
Landah tribe has been identified with the Akaa tribe 

All these tribes belong to the Non- Aryan Tibet- Bnrman stock, which have 
clung to the skirts of the Himalayas, they crossed into India by the north- 
eastern passes, and in pre-histono times they had dwelt in Central Asia 
Bide by side with the ancestors of the Mongolians and the Chinese. The 
principal types of the Tibeto-Bnrman stock are the following :—(l) Caoharis, 
(2) Gatos, (8) Tipuras or Mmiigs, (4) Bhntiyas, (6) Gnrungs, (6) Mai mis! 
(7) Newars, (8) Lepchas, (9) Miris, (10) Akas, (11) Mishmis, (12) Nagas! 
(13) Dapblas —See J A.S for 1872, p 76, Col. Dalton*a ‘‘Ethnology of Bengal 
and also description of Assam and the Assamese in Alamgimamah, p. 722- 

» This seems to be a copyist’s mistake for ** Goneser hills ” (see J.A.S. 1*872, 
p 761). The Alamgimam^h has Srinagar ! p 722, 
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mountains of the Valar^ali tribe The tract in the north of 
the river Brahmaputra.; frc^m Gowahati to the abodes of Mari 
and Majmi tribes, called tTtfcarakul; and the extent of the 
Dakhinkulis fiom the country of Naktirani ^ to village Sadiah; 
Ihe climate of tli4 lands boi dering on the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poison/zius For eiglit months the rainy season prevails, 
and the four jAonths of winter are not free from rain. And the 
fiowers and f/uits of Hindustan and Bengal are available here ; 
and besides/ these, others are fonnd which are not to be had in 
Hindustam Wheat, barley, and pulse are not grown, but the soil 
is ht fo 4 :f cultivation of all kinds. Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what^ procurable from the defiles of some of the rooks is bitter 
and in-ackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; though the adveisary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis- 
turbed and tliey die. Large welbformed elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting laras are also to be found. In 
the sands of the river Brahmapiitra. gold is found ; twelve thou* 
sand Assamese are employed on this work Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid into the Bajah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and g(dd coins are minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use Musk- 
deer is found in the mountains of Ashara. The bladder of musk 
is large, and full of large pieces of musk, and is beaiitifiiLlooking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows m the mountains of Kamrup and 
Sadiah and Lakhugirah, is heavy and full of scent. No tax 
is levied fiom its subjects. From every house, out of every three 
persons, one person has to serve its Bajah, and in serving him, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, he is killed. The Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not put his foot 
on the ground, and if he places his foot on the ground, he is de- 
prived of bis roj. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors were in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold thoy came down to the earth, and that 
since then they have dwelt on earth. Hence the Rajah is called 
Sargi — and ‘Sarg* in the Hindi language means ‘heaven.’ And 

1 Naktiranl ** or “ Naktirani has been identified with Deshraiii, a 
pergnua of Kamnip. — See J.A.S. for 1872, p, 76. 
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the Rajahs of that country are power tul and notable It i.s said 
that when the Rajah of that place diea^ his servants, male and 
female, with some conveniences and necessaries, and carpets 
and clothes and victuals together with a cliiragh full of oil, are 
placed with him in a sepulchral monument, securely covered over 
with stong logs of wood ^ 

And adjoining to Assam (Ash am) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet, 
aie Khata and Macliin* The capital of Ktiata is Khan Baligh,® 
■which is at a distance of four days from the sea. It is said from 
Khan Bah^ to the seashore, a canal has been dag, and both 
sides of it have been solidly embanked And in the mountains 
to the east of Asham towards Utarakul, at a distance of fifteen 
days’ journey, the tribes of Mari and Maj’mi dwell. In that 
mountain black deer and elephants are bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from those mountains. The habits of those 
tubes (of Mari and Majmi) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty and refinement their females are superior to the women 
of Assam. They have a gieat horror for the gun, in regard to 
which they say . “It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 
not move from its place, and an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kills human beings.” 

And between the south and east of Bengal, is situate a large 
tract called Arkhang (Arracan); ^ Chittagong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abounds there, horses are scarce, and camels and asses 
can be had at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
and of brown colour, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islto and Hinduism. Barring their mothers, they can take 
ail other women for tlieir wives; for instance, a brother may 
man y his sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to tlie authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 

1 << The account of the bnrial of Ahem magnates is confirmed by recent 
duclosarea of desecrated graves.’^-i-See J A S, for 1S72, p. 82, footnote 

S China was Iqng known to Asiatics under the name of Khufcai or Khata 
or Khat(i and Machin 

^ Khan Baligh is the name given to Pekin ; it means the Court of the 
Great Khan. Bee D'Herbelot and Yule’s Marcopolo. 

4 Arracau or the Magh country included Chittagong till a late period ; it 
formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 
Hindu Kingdom of Tipperah.— See Alamgimamah, p 940, wherein Ariacau 
^is called “ Bakhang/* and its mhahitants are called ” Haghs,” 



* Willi/ are al\vsiy<i firm in tlieii Jillenjuiuce to him Womeu- 
soldiers turn out at darhfxrs, whilst their husbands stay at home. 
The inhabitants are all black lu colour, and their males do not 
keep beat d 

And ad]oining to the conntiy of Arkhang, la situate the couiitiy 
of Pegu/ between the south and east of Bengal. And the mihrary 
iorce of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infantry. 
White elephants are found in its jungles, and on its bouiidarie.s 
are mines of minemls and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists hdtAveer the Piguans and the Ai'ldianglans. 

>kud bordering on this tract is the country of The in* 

habitants ai’e so many animals diessed up in human forms. They 
eat every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurable. 
They spare no animals. Their religion and law are all unsound 
And they marry their sisters, born of different mothers. And 
the pronunciations ot their language are similar to those of the 
people of Tibet 

And in the southern limits of Bengal, is situate the vila;yet 
of Odisah (Orissa). Prom Laudabdalul to Mai wall and the 
passage of the Ohilkali lake, are its limits In the period of the 
sovereignty of Sultan Jalaln-d-din Muhammad Akbar Padiiali 
Gbazsl, this country being conquered by Kalapahar was entered 
111 the Diwaii-i-Akbarl and annexed to the Nizamat of Bengal. 
And its short account is this, that Kalapahar, ^ who was one of the 
nobles of Babar and who was bold and could work miracles, 
under order of Muhammad Akbar Padsliah, engaged in conquer- 
ing that country with 12,000 select cavalry, flajah Makand Deo, 

t Fegu is now a division of British Bormah comprising tho districts of 
Kangun, Bassein, &c. 

^ The Maghs and Arracanese were one race, their country being Arracau 
or Ar^ang. They made constant raids in fleets of armed boats up the 
rivers of South-Eastern Bengal. Daring the Viceroyalty of the Mnghul Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Nawah ghalsta Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of the Magh fleecs were captured at the mouth of the 
Megna Biver, and the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Maghs 
weie also expelled from the island of Sandip. A Urge number of Magh 
s'^tlers are to be found still in Chittagong, Bakarganj, Noakhah and Tipperah. 
Though originally Buddhists, they have now intermixed with the people, 
and have become Uinduised or semi-Hinduised, — See Alamgtmamah^ p. 

S Theiirst Maliammadan incnrsions into Jajnagaror Northern Onssa appear 
to have taken place about 1204 ^ 0, under Mithammad Shiiau, an of&cer of 
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the ruler of that country, was very luxmious and given io in- 
dolence and ease For six months lie admitted the public to his 
audience, and attended to the management of tlie aflairs of his 
couiitiy, and lor six months he gave his body le&t, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him duting his peiiod of slumber, 
he was sure to be killed. Wlieu the news of the arrival lu that 
country of KaUpahar with the Imperial forces, came to the e.ir 
of the Ihijah, he built the fort of Barahbatl,^ which is a stioiig 
fort, for his security, aud entrenched himself in it. And placing 

Bttkhtiyar Khilji, and subsequently under Husaamudin Iwaz, Tughan Khan, and 
Tughral (see Tabsqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 157, 163, 241., 262) Under Husam Shahi 
Ismail Ghazi invaded also Jajnagnr or Onssa, sacked the capital Cuttack and 
successfully stormed the holy city, Pun (see J.A S 1674, p 215 and do. 1872, 
p 335). The complete defeat of the Hindus took place m 1567-68 A C , when 
Sulaiman Kararani, King of Bengal, with a large army atidei his famous 
General Kahipahar advanced into Orissa and defeated the last independent 
Rajah Makand Deo under the walls of Jajpur and Katak. When subsequently 
in Akbar’a time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was supplanted by the 
Mughnls, the Afghans in largo numbers migrated into Orissa In 1375 A C , 
a great battle took place between Mnghula and Afghans (at B.i]haiiia, Badtmnl 
p. 193) at Mughalman, near Jnleawar in B.daaoie, m which Daiid, the last 
Afghan king, was defeated, aud Onssa piacticnlly shmtly aftei (1592 AC) 
became a Mughal Province, administered by the Mnghul Viceroy of Bengal 
In the Ain, Abul Pazl mentions that the Hindu rulers of Onssa had the title 
of Qajpati, or Loid of the Elephant. In the time of Nawab Ah Vardi Khan, 
Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, Onssa beciiine the hunting-ground of MahiatU 
free-booters. The struggles between Ah Vardi and the Mahiattas axe 
graphically described in the Sehul Mutakhenn, See Tubaqat-i-Nasii i, 
Tarikh-i-Pimz Sliahi, Akbarnamah and Makhzan-i-Afghani Jajnagar is 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p 233, as having been subdued by Ulugh Man m 
1323 A 0. or 723 A. Hp, in Gh iasuddln Tughlak’s reign, aud is mentioned as 
having been subdued in 1360A 0 , by Piruz Shah Tnghlak, Badaoni I, 248 aud 
Tarikh Piruz Shahi by Shams Seraj, p 115. Seraj mentions that the idol of 
Jagannath was carried off to Delhi by Piruz Shah (p 119}, 

1 In the Seirul-MutaWierin it is called Biirahbati. The fort of Barahbafi 
is on the south bank of the Mahanadi river, opposite to the city of Cuttack ; 
it is now in rams. The following description of it is translated and sum- 
marised by me from the Setr — “ The fort Barahbatl with the city of Cuttack 
IS situate on the strip of laud lying between the rivers Mahanada and Kathajnri . 
The^ fort is on the bank of the Mahanada, and the circumference of its en- 
closing rampart is about three Kroh. The rampart is built of stone, brick, 
hme and cement, and a wioe moat tans round the rampart. The oity of 
Cuttack is situate on the banka of the Kathajnri river, and the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two 
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proper forces for encountering the enemy, lie himself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep, Kalapahar, by successive and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Kajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much so that he carried off the Ram together with all household 
goods and chattels Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be- 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up tins drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapahar had his liands free After com- 
pleting the subjugation of the entire countrjr, and investing the 
E^ort of Baralibati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapahar engaged in fighting The officers and employes of the 
Rajah ^ summoning his clarion- players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion When the news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is hi other of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered -^animal, 
devoted his head to the swoi^ds of the warriors of Iblam The 
country of Orissa and the fort of Barahbati being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the soveieignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

i This was Eajah Mukond Deva, Haricandara, who reigued from 1560 to 
1668. Mukund Deva was a Telugu by birth. In 1564f65 A.O. a treaty was 
conoladed between Emperor Akbar and the Kajah, preceded by mutual des- 
patch of ambassadois on. both sides (see Badaonl p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hawaii ]^an ^azaiiohl and Mahaputrr where sent by Akbar as ambassa- 
dors to the Rajah of Orissa), As mutual jealousies prevailed between Mughula 
and Afghans, this political measure was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to the ambition of the Musalman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Sulaiman Karraram, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa aud also to prevent the latter from helping Akbor’s rebellious 
Governor of Taunpur, named Khan Zaman Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in wars in the west, Snlaiman Kararani, the King of Bengal, Attacked 
the Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges; the Rajah fled ^to Fort 
Kotsama The Bengal King detached a.foroe under Kalapahw, his general, to 
Orissa across Mayurbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabasa river 
Kalapahar ravaged Orissa, defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Rajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans Anally conquered Onssa in 1568 
A 0. After conquering Orissa, Sulaiman Karrarani (who reigned from A.C 
1568 to A.0. 1672) left his Vazir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Onssa with 
headquarters at Cutback, and Qutlu as Governor at Puri* (Badaoni II, 174i). 
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Musalman Sovereigjns exercised no authority over this country.^ 
Of the miracles of Kalapahar,* one was this, that wlierover in 
that country, the sound of hia dmm reached, the hands and the 
feet, the ears and the noses of the idols, worshipped l>y the 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
with hands and feet bioken, and noses and ears cut off, are 
lying at several places in that country. And the Hindus^irsuing 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, with full sense and 
knowledge, devote themselves to their worship * 

It is known what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except shame 
It is said at the time of return, Kalapahar left a drum in 
the jungle of Keonjhar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
one there from fear of life dares to set it up , so it is related 
And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindus reach Parsutam, where 
Jaggannath is, in order to worship Jaggannath, first they shave 
their heads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shai^ Kabir,^ who was a great saint of his time and whoso 
parents were weavers, they cat and drink his food and water, 

I This ia not strictly correct* See note 7, p, 3 ante, 

^ Professor Blochmaim lias surmised that Kalapahar was originally a Hindu 
who embraced htavij from the eircnmstance that his proper name was Eaju. 
Mr. Beveridge in his Analysis ot Kharshid Jahan Nutna has followed in 
Professor Bloehmann^s wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. The 
Makhzan-i- Afghani and the Akbarnamah, contemporary records, wonld not 
have failed to notice this fact, it it were so ; for it would have been a matter 
of additional exaltation to the Musalman historians. The text describes him 
as one of the “ Omrah of Babar’*; and Babar never dreamt of the policy 
of his grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindus in high military capacities oi to 
make them his “ Omra.** Furtherinure, the name Raju is current amongst 
Musalmans (See Blochmann’s Jm, Vol. I, which mentions one Syed Raju "of 
Barha aud Badaoniy p. 323, Vol 2, ami Am, Vol. 2, p. 371) : Badini, too, in the 
(p« 4:2> Vol, 1), mentions Kalapahar as a brother of 
Sikandar Shah {ahas Almtiad j^an Sur of Sher Shah’s family) who occupied 
Bihar as Utyul under Akbar. (The MaWizan-i- Afghani gives afull description 
of Kalapahar’s conquest. He was killed in 1682 A*0. in a fight with Aziz 
Kokah between Colgeng and Rajmahal. 

8 ghaik Kabir flourished about the beginning of the 15fch century during 
the rule of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. Be was the leader of a 
great theistio movement, the object m view being to harmonise Musalman 
and Hindu religious, and to teach votaries of both the great religions of India 
hat they were after all children and worshippers of one God, that the Allah 



which is called in fclie language of that country tardnl, Atter 
having done so, they proceed to worship their God of Jaggannath- 
At Parsutam, Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together 
with Musalmans and other races. And all sorts of cooTced food 
sell in the hazar^ and Hindus and Musalmans buy them and eat to- 
gether and drink together. 


—* o 

SECTION II —DESCRIPTION OP CERTAIN FEATURES 
OP THE COUNTRY OP BENGAL. 

Be it known to tiie appraisers of the pearls of past chronicles that 
most of the historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noh 
(Noah) the prophet (may ho be in peace !), with the permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, ho girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, and deputed his sons — the first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, the third Habasli, the fourth 
Zanaj, the fifth Barbar, and the sixth Nubah — in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo- 
nized was called after him. The eldest son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having set himself to colonize 
the tract of Smd established himself there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sons, the first was Purab, the 
second was Bang, the third was Dakin, and the fourth was Nahar- 
wal. And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, and the coun- 
try of Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
Maihat, Kanar, and Talang; and Dakhinans are all descended 
from him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 

And Naharwal had three sons, namely, BabruJ, Kanoj and 
Malraj. After them cities were also named. 

o£ Masalmans is the Farmeshur of the Hindus, that they ought to be 
tolerant of eaob others creeds, and to regard each others as fellow -brethren 
The labours of Kabir may be placed between 1880 and 1420 A.O., and reflect 
not only credit on him, but illustrate what ethical and spiritnal progress took 
place amongst the people of India under the impact of Islam It may be 
added that on Kabir’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
body ; so catholic and liberal was he in his views. This great theistio move- 
meut set on foot by Kabir, received expansion in the following century by 
the labours of Ohaitanya, the Nnddea leader of Vishnuism, in Bengal who 
flourished in the reign of Saltan Alau-d-din Husain ^ah, King of Bengal, 
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And Purab, who was tho eldovst son of Hind, had forty-two sons, 
and, within a siioit tiMie, their descendants multiplied and colo- 
nized diftoront eoiniti k‘^, anil wh(*n they became numerous, they 
raised one of themselves tu bo tlie chief ami to look after tho 
management of the realm 

And Bainr, tho son of HukI, ij^elting childicn bora to him, colo- 
nized the country of -lienyal. 'I’lie name of Ben«fal was originally 
Bang, Ami tho icason why tlie wOid aJ was added to it, is this ; 
d/ in the Bengali language means .in ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed rouml a gaideii or cultivation^ so that floods may 
not enter it. As in anoieut times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands w^lneh were sitnato at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits Ingli and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cnltivntions, unci buildings within them, people 
used to call this couutiy Bangaiah ^ The climate of Bengal 
IS temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very ilarnp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Biliislit,^ which in Hindi is called Jaet, and 
for SIX months the rains continue , tins is unlike other parts 
of Hindustan, where lains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, whicli the Hindis call Asar and Inst till Shfdiriwar 
winch Hindis call Asm, for four months. In the rainy season, 
tho lowdands of Bengal get flooded, and tho climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick Notwithstanding 
-that they make the floor of lime and brick, tho lower rooms arc 
not fit for habitation, and if any one lives there ho soon falls sick, 
And owing to excessive humidify, tho soil of Bengal has mucli 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of Jiaddy, in propoi - 
tion to the nse of water, so long as they are not inundated, shoot 

1 Abul Fa?l similarly m tho Ain-i-Akbar! explains the origin of the term 
Bajigalah (See Jar. Tr, p. 115, Vol. 11), In the Tahaqat^t-Na^in, the 
expression “Bang” is invariably used. In the Tauhh^f^^vma ShahL the 
expression “ Bangalah ” or “ Bengal ” is used. 

S The Persian Calendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Farwar- 
dm (March), (2) Ardibihasht (Apnl), (3) Khurdad (May), (4) Tir (June), 
(6) Mardad (July), (dj Shahriwar (August), (7) Mibr (Septembor), (S) 
Abac (October), (9) Adar (November), (10) Di (Ducember)^ (11) Bahmun 
(January), (12) Sepaudarmaz (February) See Richardson’s Pers, Diet, and 
also Ameer All's History of Sarcene, p» 316, 
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forth hipfhcr up and their ears do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one ])addy'Secd two or three seers of paddy aio obtained 
in the case of certain sorts of paddy And most oi the lands 
grow three crops in a year And the crop of that country is nil 
paddy, whether line or coarse. Other crop^, such as w heat, barley 
and pulse, &c , are scarce And stiange to say the paddy ciop 
grows in so mucb abundance that it needs not the laiiis in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivois. But in oases of drought 
111 the rainy season, the paddy crop is totally destroyed. ^ 

The dwellois m villages are loyal and submissive to their ruleis, 
and unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight ^Mth then* rulers. They pay in the 
land revenue of each jear in eight iiistalriients in eight months, 
and the tenants personally pay their rents at the Kacherib. The 
appraisement of each ciop is based on •nasaq^ — and nasaq is 
a document hich remains with the miihirir ® and the pativari ^ 
and the Kmhmiy^ with the seal of amiL But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving and tukiug and purchases and sales and other 
worldly matters, no race in all the four quarters of the globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not cousud&r loans repayable, and the promises which they 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in one year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, fiom the high to the low, 
are fish, ricc, mustaid oil and curd and fruits and sweetmeats 
They also eat plenty of led chilly and salt In some parts of this 
country, salt is scarce The natives of tliis country are of shabby 
tastes, shabby habits and shabby modes of dress. They do not 
eat breads of wheat and barley at all Moat of goats and fowls 
and clarihed-butter do not agreo with thoir system And there 
are many amongst them who, if they eat the same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit them nut The dress of both males and females, 

l Graphic desciiptioiis of famines lu India in past times will be found in 
the Ta??Ah-i-Fii U3 Shahh Badaonly and the Maasii -i^Alaingi} i 

* Abul Fa/1 in the Ahi says — “The harvests are always abundant, 
measurement is not insisted upon, and the revenue demands are determined 
by estimdte of the crop Uis Majesty Empoior Akbar in his goodness has 
ooufiimed this practice,** (See Am-i-Afeban, Voh 2, pp. 121*122) 

5 **Muhm’* is a cloik 

4 *Pafcwau*« Village Accountant. — ^This functionary flourish e& even new. 

6 Kaikun’* was a supervisor over village patwaris, — he was an Imperial 
officer m ohaxge of the accounts of b, ^a^ganah The ** Karknns ** were in 
turn supervised by ‘ Amxls ’ in charge of an aggregate of parganahs or a 
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of both the upper and lower classos, consists of one strip of 
cloth just sufficient to cover the private parts. The males wear one 
white strip of cloth, called generally a dhot%t which is tied from 
below the navel down to the leg, and a small turban about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of the head, so that the whole 
skull of the head and the hair arc visible. And the females wear 
one strip of cloth called a sari^ half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navel to the log, and the other half being drawn across 
aside IS tin own down the neck. They are bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other clotli ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe lu tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country arc similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made up of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
arc generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
one place they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of tbcir habitations are lu jungles and forests, so 
that their huts are encircled with trees. And in case one of the 
huts catches fire, all the huts are burnt down, and after the con- 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded their huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep boats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro For 
travelling by land, they have conveyances, such as singhasan ^ 
and palki and jowalah. Elephants are captured in some parts 
of the country ; good horses are not procurable, and, if had, they 
cost much. A cuiious sort of boat is made in this country for 
capturing forts. And it is in this wise : the boat is large, and 

district. Here we get a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
acconnt-branch. In the collectioxi -branch of the Masai man fiscal sjstem, 
Shiqdars (corruptedintoHindn family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
Majmmhdars (corrupted into Hindn family names of Mozamdars} presided 
over a group or circle of Mahals ora Turf^ and over an aggregate of Mahals 
or Tntfs, corresponding to a modern District, an Amil presided, and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, the Districts, there was a local Diwan. 
The last two functionarieB were generally Mnsalmans, whilst the first two 
subordinate f anctionaries were ilmost Invariably Hindns. 

I Singhasan*' of onr author corresponds to Abdl Fa;^l's Sukhasan in 
the Aim (See Ain^i-Akbwn^ Vbl* 2, 126). 
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the prow of it, which is called in the dialect of the country 
galhi^ is made so high that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from the 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. From 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 
And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some parts is 
large, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And the tree of three years* growth — of the height of a man- - 
bears fruit. And large oranges, which are called haunla^ and small 
oranges, which are called narangt^ grow well in this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnnts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And grapes and melons, &c., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Sugarcanes, good, delicate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow hei'ecm abunilance ; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in abundance here. Glood silk-staffs are manufactured in this 
country, and cotton- fabrics of good quality are turned out here. 
Rivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac- 
tice of digging tanks is very common. People in this country 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the water 
of wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
comes oat. 

And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
GoumulAah, flows tiirough the provinces of Hindustan, ParrakbS- 
bad, Alahahad, and Behar into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
called Qazihata,^ within the Sarkar of Barbakabad, it is named 
Padda. Prom this place, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Mnrshidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jalangi river, and then 
flows into the sea. This branch is called Bhagriati, and it goes 
towards Chittagong, flowing through the sea. The Ganges at 
Alahabad joins the rivers Joan (or Jamna) and-Sursati, and neat* 

1 Qazihata mentioned by Abul Pazl in the Ain and quoted by onr author 
appears to be Hnjrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda now als i a ferry 
place, near tlie entrance of the Bural river, below Rampfir Boalin 
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Hajipilr it unites also with the Gandak, the Sarii and the Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where tlie three rivers 
unite is called Tirbini by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
of the Hindus is imineiasuiable And the Ganges, Sfirsati, and 
•Joun or (Janina), in flowing to wauls Chittagong and the sea, 
branch olf in a thousand ri valets And Hindus Imve written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the sms of a lifetime ; especially bathing at certain ghats 
of the Ganges, such as Beuaras, Alahahad, and Hardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tasteness lias no equal, and 
the water of tliis river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, naddy is culti- 
vated Another featnie of this country, unlike that of other coun- 
tties of Hindustan, is tliafc tliey cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year, bear fruit. 

SECTION III,— RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION Ofi’ CER- 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY pp BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnauti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Saugaldlb, It ,s said that at the time 
when FirUz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus- 
tai» !j^astan,* fled to Tirhufc, and from there fleeing to the moun- 
fcauis-of Jharkhand * and Gr*ndwarah,® died, Rustam Dastan, who 

I Dastan was tho title of Bustam, the Persian Hercnles — other v'ise called 
Enstam Zal. 

* ** Jharkand ** vns the name by which, what we now call, “ Nagpnr ** 

was known in Muht^mmadan tlme^ , whilst ** Bharknndah denofiMt “ Sontha! 
Parj:>ana8 ineludiuJ^ Biibbum..’' 

8 I think “ Gondwiirah ” in the C'lt bore is t. copyist’s mistaic' tor ** Oond- 
wanah’* which has been identifiev! ..ith the “Central Provino-?!/’ of which 
the capital is Garba-Eatanga (JabLipur) 



was displeased witb his insolenoe, not bestowing the kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Eajah’s children, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hind^tan to a Hindu, named Stiraj.* Suraj became a powerful 
Bajah, subjugated the kingdom of the Dakhin and also the king- 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to his 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in ail parts of the kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Ksdar, coming out from the mountains of Sawalik, and be- 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reign, a person named Sangal- 
dib,* emerging from the environs of Kuch, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against^Kedar became victorious, and 
building the city of Lakhnantl,^ made it his capital. And for 

It ifi worthy of note that there is a town called Suraj -garh (or fort of 
Suraj) m Monghyr distnot, on the southern banks of the Ganges, and close 
to Haulanagar, where there is also an old Muhammadan Khanoah founded by 
Mababat Jang. 

* In Firishta, ‘ ghangal/ in the list of Hindu kings given in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl, I do not find this name. 

B The authentic history of the ci(y begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(594 A.H.) by the Muhammadans, who made it (their first capital in Bengal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, p. 151, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
erected numerous mosques and other Muhammadan buil^ngs. (See Hunt. 
Imp. Gazetteer, Yol. Ill, p. 333, also Bavenshaw’s and Creighton's Bums 
of Gaur ”). When the Musulman kings of Bengal established their inde- 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Sunargaon and Fan- 
duah. Panduah was soon after deserted, and the royal residence re-transferred 
to Ganr, whilst Sunargaon continued as capital of Bast Bengal. Minhajus 
Siraj visited the city in 641 H. or 1245 A.C., and gives an account of it in 
his Tabaqat-i-Nasirl. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abul Fa?! m the Ain notices it 
(see p. 123, Vol. 2, Ain, Jar. Tr.), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as Lakhnauti and Gaur, and that the latter epithet was changed 
to ** Jmnatabad” by Emperor Humayun. Badaitii (p. 58, Vol. l,.PerB. Text) 
states that Bakhtiyar Ghori founded a city and named it after himself * Gour ' 
The capital was shifted in Sulaiman Bararam's time further westward to 
Tandah, During the conquest of Bengal by the Mugfuls under the Em- 
peror Akbar, Gaur again became the headquarters of the Muj^nl Govern- 
ment, and the Mughul Imperialists under Munaim ^an, Khan-i-Khanan, 
the first Mughul Viceroy of Bengal, occupied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
out, m course of which Munaim died — and also thousands of troops and 
people daily (see pn. 318 and 376, Am, Vol. 1, Bloch's Tr. and Badaoni, Voi 2, 
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two thousand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
time of the Mughul Emperors it became ruined, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
also ruined, and Jahangirnagar, and lastly Murshidabad, became 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Gaur is un- 
known, but it is guessed that in the period of the rule of the sons 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Humayun, considering Gaur an inauspicious name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become the haunt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, and founda- 
tions of the building of Qadam-Bastil, nothing else exists. 

The place where monarchs dwelt in gardens with friends, 

Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haunt 
of lions and jackals! 

Gaur contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi- 
ble. On the eastern side of the city are the lakes of Jbatiah and 
Bhatiah and other lakes, and the embankment^ continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the fisrod of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every- 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of the Eort, to the dis- 

p. S17), and the Mn^nl metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tandah, and 
thence shortly after to Eajmahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, until it was removed to Dacca or Jahangirnagar, and lastly to 
Marshidabad. Dr. Buchanon-Hamilton places the inhabited area of Gaur at 
20 square miles, containing over 600,000 souls. The author of Khnrshed 
Jahaunuma notes the following principal buildings as still existing — 

1. The Qadam>Basul, a square, one^domed building in the enclosure of the 
Fort, erected by Sultan Na§rat jShah, son of Sultan Allaudin Husain »Shah in 
987 A.H. (1530 AO.). 

2. The Minar, north-east of the Qadam-Basul, built by Sultan Firnz ghih 
The height of the Mmar is about 60 cubits, and its circumference about 5. 
cubits, Firuz reigned in 893 A H, (1487 A.O.). 

When I visited Gaur from Maldah in 1887 I found also portion s of the 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Kasul building yet extant. 

I The embanked road a bndge is described m Tahaqat-i-Naain (p. 162). 
It connected Lakhnauti with Xakhnur in Ear on the western side, and 
LaA^'hnauti wibh Deooote in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by HusBamuddm Iwua ahas Sultan Ghiasuddin. 
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tance of one hos^ a large building of ancient times existed, and 
also a tank called Peasbari — the water where of was noxious, who- 
ever drank ifc became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals were imprisoned in that tank* 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em- 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of punishment. 

0 

CITr OP MURSHIDABiD. 

The city of Mur§bidabad^ is a large town situate on the banks 
of the river BhagiratL Both banks of the river are populated. 

I Murshidabad was the latest Mahammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi- 
ate predecessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jahangirnagar, in Eastern 
Bengal. In 1704 A.G., Mnrshid Qnll also known as Jafar ^an (then 
the Mnghnl Diwan) falling oat with Pnnoo Azim-ns-shan, the Mn^nl Vice- 
x^y or Nawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of government from Dacca to 
the little town of Makhsusabad. and named tbe place after himself “ Mnrshida- 
^ad.” After the battle of Plassey in 1757 A 0 , Olive on entering Murshida- 
bad describes it thus ‘ “ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich as the 
city of London . . . The inhabitants, if inclined to destroy the Europeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.’* Even after the battle of Plassey, 
Murshidabad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battle of Plassey was at the time appreciated both by Olive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Sira^udaula, who had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the English by bis yonthf ul 
pranks and vagaries ; it was not regarded at the time as interfering with 
Musulman sovereignty . it merely affected the substitution of a new Nawab 
(Mir Jafar) for Sirajudaula. In 1765, tbe East India Company received 
the grant of Dlwani or financial admimstration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
from the Mnghnl Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, and in the following year 
Lord Olive, as the Emperor’s Diwan, presided in person at the Puniya, or 
annual oolleotion and settlement of revenues. On this occasion, the young 
Nawab Nazim (as administrative and military representative of the Mn^^ul 
Emperor of Delhi] sat on the wasnad, with the Diwan (Lord Olive) on his 
right hand. The work of administration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan oiO&oialB. In 1772, Warren Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Orinimal Courts from Murshidabad to Oaloutta, but after three 
years the Oriminal court (Nizamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Murshi- 
dabad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
revenue, civil, and oriminal staff were posted in Calcutta. The Murshidabad 
Mint, the recognized emblem of metropolitan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Murshidabad has been left only as the residence of the 
Naw&b, a descendant of Mir Jfifai a i i now it has ceased to be of importance. 
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In the beginning, a merchant named Mal^sus Khan built a 
serai or guest-house there, and called the place Ma^susabad. 
The houses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. In the 
reign of Emperor Anrangzib Alamgir, Fawab Jafar ghan 
M’asiri, who held the office of Diwan of Orissa, received the title of 
Kartalab Ehan and obtained thb office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After his arrival at Jahangirnagar, otherwise called Dhakah 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-u-slian, who had been appointed Vice- 
roy by BmperorJAurangzlb (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that be (Jafar Khan) could not pull on with the Prince, 
put forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Ma^susabad, and placed 
there the Amlas of Zemindars, and Qanungos and other officials em- 
ployed in connection with the Revenue Administration of Crown- 
lands. And at Dughanab, which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewan^anah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when he was appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Murshid Quli @an and with the gift of a valuable iShiPat, 
and of the standard and the Naqarah (a royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansah, on arrival at Ma^susabad, he improved 
the city, and called it after his own name “ Mursbidabad.” And 
establishing a mint ^ there, he had the words “ struck at Mnrsjii- 
dabad ** inscribed on the coins Prom that time, this city became the 
Viceregal seat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Suhahdars, being thrown into contact with the people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re- 
semble the people of Hindustan, unlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, noie that was seen was note« 
worthy, except the Imambarah building, which was erected by 

l it may be of interest to note here tbat the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal during the earlier Muhammadan kings : (1) La^nantT, (2) Pimz- 
Ibad (Panduah), (3) Satgiion, (4) ghahr-i-hTan (not identified}, -(5) Ghiyaspur. 
(6) Snnargaon, (7) Mnazzamabad (i.e., Sylhet or Hymensingh}, (8) Patha- 
bid (Parldpur town), (9) Phalifatabad (Bagerhat town in Jessore), and (10) 
Hnsainabad (probably close to Gbur) ^ See Thomas* " Initial Coinage ** and 
Blochmann’s Contributions). 
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Nawab Siraja-d-daulab. Its praise is beyond description; ita 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan, Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘TJrfi Shirazi,! (May peace of God be on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below : — 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 

In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazing at it, 
The glance does not turn back to the socket from the siVht 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil ^ and Hirajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin. 

0 

PORTS OP HtTGHLl AND SiTGlON. 

The Forts of MugMi ctnd SdtgSon^ are at a distance of half a 
haroh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt- 
ing np^ the port of Hughli became populons. The Faujdars of 

1 TJrfi was a famons Persian poet of Shiraz, attached to the Court of Em- 
peror Jahangir. He possessed poetical genius of a high order, and was much 
appreciated by the Emperor. I published an English translation of some of 
his “ Odes ** or " Qasaid,” many years ago. 

S The palace of Mntqhll was for several years, after the installation of 
Hawab Mir Jafar, the residence of the Bntish Political Besident attached to 
the Court of the Hawab Nazims of Bengal. 

I Satgaon, the ancient lojal port or Ganges Begia’’ of Bengal. It lay at 
the point of junction of the Hug^lI and the holy Saraswatl, The river Saras- 
wati silted up danng the first-half of the sixteenth century, and the Por- 
tngae8e:4£(^hant8 found that the harbour of Satgaon was no longer practica- 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at Gbolaghat in 1637, a few miles lower 
down on the same east bank of the river. Gholagbat soon became the chief 
emporium, and took the name of the river, that is, Hughli town or part, 
Satgaon is now become a petty village, tbongh when I visited it from Knyhll 
in 1888, 1 found traces of a ruined mosque. The first mention of Satgaon 
that I find in Hnhammadan history is in the reign of Snlfian Ghiasuddin Tngh- 
luk who invaded ^Bengal to chastise Bahadur King of Sunargaon. 
(See pp 45-46 Tankh-i-Firazsh^i), 
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this port had always been appointed directly by the Emperors of 
Delhi, and -'had little concern with the Naziras or Viceroys of 
Bengal. Nawab Jafar ©an brought the office of Faujdar of this 
port within his jurisdiction, as an appendage to the Nizamat and 
Diwani of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in tliat the abovementioned Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resources of the country of Bengal upon the customs- 
duties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal re- 
lations with the merchants of England, China, Persia, and Turan, 
and beyond the legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage Hence the port of 
Hughli, in his time, became more populous than before. And 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and 4/am,^ and English 
Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Muglmls made their 
quarters there; but the credit of the Mnghnl merchants was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build- 
ing bazars and forts and moats* After this, when oppression and 
extortion of the Paujdars increased, the port of Hughli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
popnlom. ^ 

THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta in past times was a village in a idZwga/i 
endowed in favour of Eali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, ^Karta* and 


I Ajam. The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Arahts and the 
Ajamts or non-Atabs. Persia Proper was called Irak-i-Ajam. 

^ In 1596 A.C., it is mentioned in the Atn-i-Akban as a rent^paying village 
named " Kalikatfca ** under Sarkar Sitgaon. (See Am, p. 141, Vol, 2, Jar. Tr.) 
In 1686, m oonsdquence of a rupture with the Mosulman authorities at 
HGgh^i port, the Bnghsh merohauts, led by their Chief, Job Oharnook, were 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to Siitanati (now a northern 
quarter of daloutta). Their new fletblement soon extended itself southwards 
first over the village of ** Kalikatta (between the present Oustoms-House and 
the Mint) and subsequently over the village of Gobindpur (whioh existed to 
the south of the present site of Port William). In 1689, it became the head* 
quarters of the servants of the East India Company employed In Bengal 
factories. In 1696, the original Port William was built, being replaced by • 
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means “master” or “lord,” therefore this village was 
named Kalikata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually, by a 
process of the modulation of the tongue, the alif and the ea being 
dropped it was called ^ilkata. The following is the account of the 
foundation of this city and the establishment of the English factory 
there. In the period of the Kizamat of Nawab Jafar Qjan, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hughli. close to Lakhogliat and Mu gh ulpurah, suddenly after sun- 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out, and saved them- 
sel^s from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cattle and 
some human heings also perished, Mr. Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gu- 
mashta, which was situate in La^o^at, adjoining to the town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation Cf a factory, and com- 
menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them with the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayy id 
and Mnghul tribes, who consisted of nch merchants, repi'esented 
to Mir Nasir, Faujdar of Hughli, that when the strangers would 
get upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
Faujdar communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
Jafar Ehan, and subsequently deputed there all the Mnghals 
and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. These, in the 
presence of the Nawab, set forth their grievances. Hawab Jafar 
!^an despatched an order to the Faujdar prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Faujdar, directly on the receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 

new one in 1742, the above three villageB being pnrohased in 1700 from Prince 
Azam, son of Emperor Aurangzeb. In 1756, the town was sacked and Port 
William captured by Nawab Sirajn-d-daulah, who changed its name to 
Alinagar. In Jannary 1767 it was re-taken by the English under Admirals 
Watson and Olive. A new fort, the present Port William, was commenced 
by Clive, but it was finished in 1773, when the maidan was also opened ont^ 
In this connection, it may be added, that the author of the “ Sexrul Muta- 
kherin,*’ thongh hostile to Siraju-d-daulah, and tbongh a contemporary histonan, 
does not say a word about the “ Black Hole affair ! 
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carpenters should do work in connection with the buildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete Mr. Gharnock, 
getting enraged, ptepared to fight. But as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar ghan was overawing, and 
the Mughals were numerous, and the powerful Faujd&r was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking bands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-burner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Fanjdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magli 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of the river to the other- 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and could not 
move down further. Mr Charnock cut up the chain with an 
English sword and ejected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the country of tbe-Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Anrangzeb at that time was in the Dakbin, 
and the Mahratta free^booters had cut of supplies of food*grains 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperhvl 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Eamatik 
supplied the Imperial army with food-staffs, carrying the same on 
board the ships, and thus rendered loyal and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The English Chief peti- 
tioned for the grant of a Samd (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was g 3 panted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farman (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs ou ships of the English Company, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tribate to the Boyal 
Oustoms-house, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Charnock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Dakhin to Bengal,^ and at a place called ChSnak (Barrackpui*) 



landed. He sent agents ^rith presents, Tribute, and gitts, <&c., to 
Nawab Jafnr S^an, and obtained permission to build a factory at 
Calcutta, in accordance with the Imperial Savad^ and building a 
new factoiy there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading transactions with Bengal To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river Bhaglrati. 
It is a large port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called sloops, 
always every year come to that port from China, England, and 
othei parts, and many lemaiii there. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximiiy to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constructed after those of 
England ; they are well- ventilated, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of , that city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the Englisu Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, &c., there 
are also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone diinks it, be suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt , but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one flow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wondei'ful condition 
and a strange fuiiousness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wrecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called 55n, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called jo^r An earthen fort has been erected to the south, 
outside the city. The English are wonderful iu veutors. To re- 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks ; but viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are large and lofty buildings. 
Wonderful workmanship has been displayed in the construction of 
the fort ; and other curiops and rare workmanships are visible in 
6 
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this city. In point of beauty of its edifices and the novelty oF its 
aits, no city as equal to it, barring Delill, which is unique But its 
dt awback IS that its air is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though piotected by loof, and cemented 
with hiick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, and 
the doors and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, aie 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhealthy, but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unhealthy At the present day, when since a 
few yeais the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Goveinmentof these dominions The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Governor- Geneial, resides 
in this city, and hxs deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections fiom each 
district.^ The officers of the Board of Revenue are m Calcutta 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta m Bengal , 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul, 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A master-hand has wi ought such workmanship in it, 

That everything is apamt and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

1 Until IW, when Calcutta was first declared a Presidency, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlemenc at Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was on an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was piissed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of geneial control over other 
possessions of the English East India Company, that the Chief of the Presi- 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor- General. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Nizamat officials, and had removed the Treasury from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta. The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government In 1834, the Governoi -General 
of Bengal was created Governor-General of India, and was allowed to appoint 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the affiurs of Bengal in his absence. 
In 1854, a separate Ideutenanb-Governor was appointed fof Bengal, Debai , 
and Orissa. 

(See Wilson*s Early Annais oj me English in Bengal” Buckland^s Bengal 
under Lieutenant-Goveniors.”) 
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The hat-wearinpr English dwell in it. 

They are all truthful and well-behaved. 

The dwellings are like these, the dwellers arc like those, 

How far can I detail their praises ? 

Its streets are clean and paved, 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alle}’ moonlike faces move about, 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Thei! faces aie bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth- trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venus in efEulgence, 

When large numbers, like wandering si^ais, stroll about, 

The alleys resemble the milky- way. 

You see, if you go to bazar ^ 

The rare goods of the world there 

All the articles that exist in four quarters of the globe. 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein, 

The pen would fail to pour tray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

Tlnit pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading m gardens, 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

o 

Chandannagoi'i (Chandariiagar) alias Farashdangaii, is twelve 
karoh distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bbaglrati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra- 
tor of the afEairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Cliiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qbficharah 
(Chinsurah *), the Dutch hold authority. 

I Ghandanagore, founded as a small French settlement in 1673, rose to 
mercantile importance under Bnpleix in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
3 In the seventeenth century, the Dutch merchants who had hitherto resid- 
ed at Satgaon and Hughli ports, founded their factory and port at Chiu* 
surah, a little below Hughli town. 
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Q^uo^arafa, or Chinsurah, which adjoins the port of Hughli. is 
to the south of that port, and is one haroh to the north of Chandar- 
nagor And similarly Qhiranipiir (Siiampur)^ is on the banks 
of the same iiver, opposite to Qhianak (Barackpur) The factory 
of the Danes is there, and it is alho called Dinaniainagar In 
these places, besides the owners ot the facioiies, no one else has 
authority. 

TOWN OF PURNlAH.* 

In former times it was called Pargana-i-havih Rupees 32,000 
were its le venue collections Since the Rajah ot Birnagar also 
had a force of 15,000 cavalry and in fan tiy, and other inhabitants 
of that part ot the Chakwai tribe, Ac , were i efraetory and of 
plundering propensity, and used to annoy much the travellers, 
therefore on the limits" of the Murang, ^ the fort ^ of Jalalgadah, 
to a distance ot two katohs from Purniah, was erected, and a com- 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
with the petition ot Nawab Sait Kban,^ grandson of Amir Jj^an 
the elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and was 
descended from Syeds and illusti ions Omra, and had royal con- 
nections, Nawab Jafar Kban applied to Empeior Auiangzebfor 
the forniei’s deputation, and according!) Saif £hau was deputed for 

the purpose of chastising the Rajah «f Biinagar® and othei mai- 

• 

I The Danes in the seventeenth century lounded theii tactoiy and port at 
Serampur, abont eight tniles sonth of Gh^ndanagoic. 

* In the thirteenth century, I*urnTah teli into the hands of the Muham- 
madans. Sarkcir of Parniah is described in the Aln-i-Akbarl, as containing 
nine mabals, with revenue 6,408,775 dams (See Jarrett^s Trans of Ahi, Vol 2, 
p. 134) Under its admuiistiator, Kawab Sait ^an, a contemporary of Nawab 
Jifar Khan, the Viceroy of Bengal, it attained the height of its piospeiiby 
Its manufacture m bider works, once so famous, was found by mo to have 
nearly died out when I was at Pnrniah in 1 898 

8 The tract of countiy between the northern limits of Panjuii district and 
the foot of Nepal Propoi is locally known as the Murang 

* Kuiiis of the fort still stand. It is now in the zemindary of Mr. Foibes 
of Purniah, a few miles to the north of Purniah railway station 

5 The {Vol I, Fasc. Ill, pp 677-687} gives a detailed 

biographicai sketch of Amir Khan. It mentions Saif Khan, Faujdar of 
Purniah, as one of the sons of Amir Khan The Kansw calls Amir Khan. 
“ Amir Kh«’i Mir-i-Miran." Amir Khan's mothei, l^amida Banu Begam 
was a grand-daughter of Eminu-d-daulah A 9 af Khan, 

* Birnagar is now a circle under the Sub- Manager of the Darbhanga Eaj at 
Purniah. 
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contents of that part of the counti’j. Nawab Jafar Eban, con- 
sidering tbe arrival <»f such a person to be an acquibition, conferred 
the office of Faujdar of Zila* Purniah and that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar alias Dharmpur,t and Qundwarah, winch is in the 
province of Behar, pertaining to Purniah, and also tlic niahals of 
the Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of ti»e 
above Fort. The aforesaid Khan, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durban. Singh,* 
son of Bir ^ah, the Rajah of Birnagar, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from all perils He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals weje small, and that his 
stay in this mahal was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to Jafar Khan as follows * ** I have sent to 
yon a lion, putting him in a CRge. If he ‘does not get his food, he 
is certain to give yon trouble.** The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand- 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar Khan, imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakhs oi rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of bis army increased. 
And making peace with the zemindars of the Murang, he com- 
menced to cut jungles and to bring them under cultivation Bring- 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the Murang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his countiy and his resources. And Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah * is a large city, and the 
rivers Kusi and Sunva pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the floods rush down from the moun- 

^ At pueseut each of these forms a police circle. 

3 Several Singhs are mentioned in Almngtmamah. One Bir 

Singh, Zemindar of Sirin is also mentioned in ib. 

« Xt did not. appear to me so when I was at Purniah m 1898. The old 
town or City appeared to me to have got into complete rum, aad verv little 
trece of former opulence and prosperity existed. 
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tarns of the Murang, atid the iields and wastes are inundated. 
Much of the cultivation is consigned to destruction by the floods. 
Paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance And oil and turmenc and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and pepper, and large carda- 
mom and cabsia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and hela and the red-rose 
and other flowers tliat grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of the Murangaresix days* journey to the north of Pur- 
niah. The Mui angi wood, which is called Bahadun^ is obtained from 
those mountains Fioni the top of the mountains, the road to- 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Puvuiah pei tain to the annexes of the province* 
of Behar, but Purniah itself is within Bengal It is a cold coun- 
try and the clinxate of that tract is insalubrious and incongenial. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Fort,* the Lai B§gh,* and some 
others Formerly, Sarnah was moie populous than Purniah. 
And Gandah-golah (Oaragola),® on the banks of the Ganges, was 
the resort of traders and niahajans from various places Owing 
to cheapness of food-gi'ains and comforts, landholders aud travel- 
leis and professional men came from every part, and dwelt theie 
And very often boundary disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang Saif Khan, every year, used to go to Mui§Jiidabad 
for visiting Nawab Jaf«r Khan The above l^fawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in tbnt district, 
the aforesaid Nawah used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandahgolah (Carngola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Murang, the tract of Purniah is about ten days* journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of theMflrang, a route ^ leads to Kuch- 
Behar and Assam And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


1 and * No traces of these could he found by me, when I was at Pnrniah 
in X898.. 

» A fair is sfcill held annually at Caragolar and is largely attended by Nepau- 
lese, Bhutias and other hill* tribes, thongh not to the same extent as before 
'Three routes to Kiich Behar and Assam are described ni the Alarngi^* 
namah (p, 683). 



DHiKAH (OR DACCA) aUas JAHANGIRNAGAR ^ 

Titifl city is on the banks of the Bndhiganga, and the 
Ganges, named Padmi, flows three karoh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by this name* During the 
sovereignty of Num-d*din Muhammad Jah&ngir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahangirnngar From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

I Dacca or Jahangirant^r was the Mnsalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
during Mn^nl rule in India for a oentnry, before it wns shifted to Mnrsbidahad 
by Mnrghid Qnli ]^an in 1704 AG In 1610 A C., IslRin KhSn. the Mns^al 
Viceroy of Bengal, shifted the Viceregal Capital from EnjinahalyOr Akbamagnr, 
to Dacca, This transfer of capital appears to have been deoiled npon, becanse 
the Mnsalman dominions m Bengal had considerably extended eastward, 
and Ea^mahal ceased to oconpy a central position, and also became Magh 
and Anaoanese incnrsions from Arrakan had become frequent. To 
effectually guard against the latter, a powerful fleet was construoted and main- 
tained at Dacca and on the rivers Padda and Megna; and colonies of 
Musalman feudal barons (most of whom have now died out or sunk into 
ploughmen; were planted throoghont Eastern Bengal, especially at places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in olieck all disloyal Afghan ele. 
ments, and to prevent their intriguing with the Magh raiders. Except for abouc 
sixteen years, when Pnnoe 8 hah Sbnja re- transferred the Viceregal Capital to 
Bajmahal, Daooa remained the Viceregal Capital of Bengal throughout the 
seventeenth century under three illustrious Mu^ul Emperors, tss , Jahangir, 
^ah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. The most notable amongst the Mu|^ul 
Viceroys of Daooa were^IsUim ^&n, Mir Jumla, the General of Aurangzeb, 
and Sbasata Khan (nephew of Empress Nur Jahan). The latter two Kawlbs 
are still remembeied for their enoours^ement of architecture, and for their 
oonstmotion of great publio works conducive to the mateiial improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great aohieTemeht of the first was the breaking 
of the last neck of Afghan opposition. The snhurb of Dacca, it is related, 
extended northwards for a distance of 15 miles, now covered with dense 
jungles The xnnslin manufacture of Dacca, once so famous, has now nearly 
died out. The old fort, erected in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, has dis- 
appeared. The only old publio buildings now remaining are the Kafra, hnilt 
by ^ah ShujR in 1646, and the palace of Lai Bagh, both of these also being in 
ruins (See Taylor’s Topography of Daooa and Dr Wise’s History of Daooa). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, occurs in the Ahhaindmdh as an Imperial Thana in 1564 
the mahal to which it belonged is named ** Dhakka Bnzu ; ” it pertained in 
those early days to Saikar Baziiha. (See Ain-i-Akbari Jnrrett’s Trans., Vol 2» 
Paso. 11, p 188). Dacca, though it has lost its former Viceregal magnificence 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into an ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being the residence of the present liberal and public-spirited * l^awabs 
of Dacca.’ 
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Viceregal Capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamat, 
when Navvab Jafar J^an made Mfirshidabad tlio seat of govern- 
menty the latter became the Viceregal seat At present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of* the English Compnny, there is #i dish ict officer at 
Jahangtrnagar. White mnslin is excellently man ufsctiired there 


-o 


SARKIR SUNARGAON.i 

SBfhar Sunargaon is, to a distance of six haroh to the south- 
east of Jahangimagar A species of very fine muslin is manu- 
‘factured there. And in the Mouza of Eathrahsundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen 


I Sunargaon City, to Dacca to the south-east, was long an ancient 
MusalinSn Capital of Bengal To this place in 1281 A.O (see p 87 Tarikh-i- 
F5ms5 Shahl by Barni) Emperor Balbau from Delhi came, and pursued Tu^Ji- 
jal,'wbo had proclaimed himself Sultan Muglnsuddin in 1279 A 0, j and about 
610 A.H. (1214 AO.) it was together with Bang (East Bengal) snbdaed 
(Tal»qat*i-Na8irj, Pers text, p 163) by SoltSn Ghiasuddin, one of the 
immediate sucoessois of Bal^tlar piiljf. Sunargaon is n place of melancholy 
historical interest, ^ for it was here that the line of Balbani kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.O.) ended, and it was also here that the last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur §hah, in 1831 A 0., under the order^of Emperor Muhnmmad 
Shah Tughlak, was Captured^ put to death, and his skin stuffed and paraded 
throughout the Emperor’s domlniona Sunsequently, in 1338 A C , the first 
Independent Mussalman king of Bengal, named Fa^roddln Abut Mnssaftar 
Mubarak Shah, proolairoed his independence at Sunargaon, where he resided 
and ramted coins Thomas’ “Initial Coinage*’ and Tarikh4- Firu%’8kn hi. 
p, 480). Mubarak SJiSh^s son, Ghaz! Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Snn^rgaon, and minted coinn there. In 1852 A C , Haji Ilyae or 
SultSn Shamsnddln Abul Muzaffai* Ilyas ghah (fourth ludependenfc king) 
established himself at Sunargaon (Thomas* “Initial Coinage”) and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter- 
ruption only of about forty years) continued to rule over Bengal for over 
acsentury (1352 to 1495 A.O ), and divided their residence between Gaur and 
, Sunargaon. It was to Sunargaon that the lllftstrions poet of SbTraz, Hafiz, 
sent his famous ffha^l to SnltSn ^lasuddin (son of Sikandar Shih and grand 
son of Ilyas Sfeah), when the latter invited uhe poet to his Royal Court 
ai'Srtubrgaon Sunargaon has now become an insignificant village, without 
a single truce of its former regal splendour, (See also Dr. Wise’s note on 
Stmargaon, J.A.S., 1874, p. 82), 
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ISLIMJBID alias OHlTGIOIT-i 

TslSmabM alias GbStgion (Cbittagong), from ancient times, 
Has been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is 
soaib-east of Mnrsbidabad on tbe seacoast*, and in ancient times 
it was a large port. The traders of every country—- especially the 
ships of tbe Christians — used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which foundei; in other parts of 
the sea re*appear in front of Chittagong ; it rests with the nar- 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting-cocks of that tract are well known. 


SARKAR BOGLA.» 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seacoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occurs 
there, similarly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces- 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re- 
maining, when a sti'ange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. Eor five hours the fury of the storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of Jthe sea lasted. Two lahs of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation* 

I Chittagong was found to be in the hands of King Fa^rnddln of Sunar- 
gflon about 1^0 A.O , when Ibu-i*Batutah visited it. It was re-subduel by 
King Nasrat ^ah, son of Husain ^ab, in tbe beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todar MaVs rent-roll, it is assessed at Rs. 285,607, and the 
Sarkar is shown as including seven mahals. During the struggle for suoremacy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghnls in the seventeenth oentnry, it tempor- 
al ily slipped oat of Moslem hands, and had to be re-oonquered in 1664 A.C. by 
Nawab Shaista Khan, JjJmperor Anrangzeb’s Viceroy at Dacca, who named 
it Islamabad (See the charming description of the re-conquest of 0 hitta- 
gong, in the Alamgtmajnahj pp. 940-956 ) Chittagong was, from very early 
times, an important place of trade, and the early Portuguese traders eUlled it 
** Porto Grando.*' 

% Sirkar Bogla or Bakla m Abul FazPs Ain is stated to have contained four 
mahals, and its revenue was Rs. 178,756. It comprised portions of the B:«oker- 
gunj and Suudarban districts and the southernmost portions of the Davoa 
distinct T -e author of the Seiial Mntakherin calls it Sarknr Hagla. 

6 
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SAEKAE RJNQP0R GH0RAGH5 T i 

BdngpUr and OhorUghUt , — Here silk is produced, and Tang an 
ponies, coming from the mountains of Bhutan, sell. A fruit 
called Lathan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome- 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

SARKAR MAHMtTDABAD.* 

Sarkar Mahmudabgd was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher S^ah conquered Bengal, a num- 

1 Sarkar Ghoraekat comprised portions of Binajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra 

districts. Being the northern frontier district skirting £ooh-Behar, nnmer- 
ons colonies of Afghan and Mnghal chiefs were planted there under the 
fendal system, with large jSgir lands nnder each. Many of the mahals bear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar ghahi, Bazu Faulad Shlhi, 
l^asratabad, Bayizidpur, Taaluk Husain, Taaluk Ahmad KHbnl, Maajd 

Hutain Shahi. The Sarkar produced much raw silk. Bighty-four mahals ; 
revenue, Rs. 20^,077. The old Masalman military outpost of Deocote near 
Gangarampur was in this Sarkar It was established in the time of Bakhtfar 
Khilji (see Bloohmann’s Oontr., J.A S , 1873, p 215, Tabaqat4-Na$iri, p 156, 
Am-i-Akbari, Tol, II, p. 186 and Vol. I, p 370). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Daud retired to Orissa, (Badaont, p 184, Vol IT), his generals 
Kalapahar aud Babu Mankli proceeded to Ghornghat, (Badaoni^ p. 192). 
Akbar*s general, Majnun Khan, died at Ghoraghat. 

2 Sarkar Mabmudibad, named after one of the Saltnn Mahmud Shahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eastern Nadi} a, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
PandpuT. Eighty .^eight mahals; reVhnue Rs. 290,256. Its principal mahals were 
Santor, Naldi, Mahmudshahl, and Nasratshahi When Akbar*s army in 1674 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad KhSn. another Imper* 
lalist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbar- 
namah, Sarkars Bakla and Fathabad (Faridpur) and settled and died there. 
It is remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta- 
tion) called Khan- Eha nanpur, which piobably was the residence of Murad 
Khan, and which again is close to a place called Rajbari (probably the seat of 
the old Rajahs h His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Mukund, the Rajah of Bhuana and Fatahabad. (See 
ATn-i-Akbaii, p. 374, Bloch. Trans.) During the reigns of Jahangir and ^ah 
Jahan, Siitrujit, son of Mukund, gave trouble, and at length in ghrih Jahln's 
reign was captured and exeonted at Dhaka (1636 A.O.) JNawab Jfifar Khan 
about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Rajshalii and part 
to the newOhaklah of Bhusna. Bhusna lies near Bonmaldih and Daklunbari, 
ancient Moslem colonies, and it is ourionsthat west of it, on the Nabaganga, 
ire Rud'^Satrujltpur close to an sncient Moslem colony, at Alukdih j whilst 
opposite to Faridpur we find Muk':nd.chor, which is again close to ** Khan- 
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ber of eleplia.n(;B belonging io the Rajah of that place escaped intd 
the jangles ; ever since which eleplmnts are to be obtained in those 
jangles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

0 — 

SARKAR BARBlKABAD.i 

Barbakabad. A good staff called Gangc^al is manafactared 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

SARKIR BAZtTHAa 

Sarkar Bazaha is a forest of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are used m constraction of buildings and boats. And mines 
of iron are also found in that tract. 

0 

SARKlR SILHAT.8 

Sarkar Siliiat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made there ; they are famous for their beauty through- 

JQiananpur” at itioti, referred to above Satrnjlb’s descendant or suooessor, 
the notorious Baja Sitaratn Rai, had his head-quarters at Aiahmudpur town, at 
the confluence of the Barasia and Madhumati riveis^ in Jessore. Quite close 
to Mahmudpur, is an old^ Alusalman colony, at Shirgaon. (See Ain-i-Alcbari, 
Vol II, p 132, and Blochmann’a Ooiitr , J A.S , 1873, p. 217). 

1 Sarkiir Barbakabad, so named after B irbak §hah, King of Bengal. It 
extended from Sarkar Lakhnant!, or Granr, along the Padda to Bagura, and 
comprised portions of Maldah, Dtnajpur, BajshahT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the staffs called khaenK Thirty-eight mabals | 
revenue Rs 436,283 (See Ain-i-Akbarr, Vol II, p 137, and Bloohmann’s 
Oontr , J A.S., 1873, p. 215 ) 

2 Sarkar Bazuha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and in* 
eluded portions of Ea^shahl, Bogra, Pabna, and Miiimansingh, and reached in 
the south a little beyond the town of Dacca. Thirty- two mahals j revenue 
Ra 987,921 (See Am, Vol. II, p. 137). 

3 Sarkar Silhat adjoining to Sarkar Bazuha, chiefly extended east of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Masalmans led by a warrior-saint 
called Shah Jallal in the end of the fourteenth oentnry; when the Afghan 
King Shamsuddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Gaur. §hah JallaPa 
shrine in Silbat town still exists Silhat suppIied-ludiB'-with euhuchi^ and 
Jahangir issued anr edict'fcrbidding people of Silhat from castrating 
Eight mahals$ revenue Bs. 167,032 (lint Vol. 11, p. 139, Bloohmann’a Oon&i 
J A.S;, 1873, pp. 216, 235, 278). 



oat the empire of Hindustan. And delicious finiits — such as 
oranges, &c., are obtained. And the Gbina-root is also procured 
from that tract, and the aloes*wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said that in the last month of the rainy season, the ^ud tree is 
felled and is left in water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj^ which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shirgani is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Bam&j in any way, except in this 
that the legs and the beak of Shirgmj are red. Both these are 
flesli-eatet's, and prey on small birds like sparrows, &c. 


SAEKAE SHABlFABAD,' 

Large cows, able to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large hghting-cocks are bred there. 

0 

SAEKAE MADAEAN.* 

Sarkar Madaran, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

o— - — 

AKBABNAGAE.* 

Akbaruagar alias Eajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and populous city. And a Faujdar of 

1 Sari''.r gharlfabad comprised south-eastern poitlons of Birbhum and a 
large portion of Bordwan, Inolading Bnrdwan town. Twenty-six mahals $ 
revenue Rs. 662,218. (Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 189), 

8 S'irkar Madaran extended from Ka^or in Western Birbhum over Rani- 
ganj, along the Damudar to above Bordwan, and thence from there overhand 
Ghosh, Jahanibad, Ohandrakona (western Hog^I district) to Maiidals^lt, at 
the month of the Rupnarain river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue Rs. 28^8^ 
(See Vol.II, p. Ul). 

8 ^er Sls^h had already made plans to shift the seat of Government of 
Bengal ftom Tandah tcuAgmahai, _ but this was carried out by Eijah Man 
Singh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, whp^named the place Rsjmahal, and 
subsequently Akbarnigar, after Em^ror Akbar. Before Man Singh, Baud, 
the last Af|^an King s^t Bengal Jiad fortified Agmahal (984 A.H.) in his 
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rank, on behalf of the Nazim of Bengal, resided there. At present 
it is in complete dilapidation a^nd ruip. 

MirLDAH. 

The town of Maldah ^ is dn the banks of the livev Mahananda, 
At a distance of three karoh ^towards j'Wie north, is situate holy 
Panduah,* which contain^ ihe saore^ shrine of Hazrat Ma^- 
dum Shah Jalal Tabriz^ (liiay Qod sanctify his shrine!) and the 

last stand against Knghals njlider i^an * Jahau, Akbar’s general (Badaont, 
Vol. ir, p. 229). Sabseqaentlj, in the tin^e of Jahangir, Bajmahal was the 
scene of a sanguinary battle between j^rince gh&h Jahau and Jahangir^s 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim ^au Fateh jjang, who was killed {Iqhalnamdh--u 
Jahangirtf p. 221). It was for abont twdatjr years the Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, under Prince Shah ghaja, who adorned the city with beautiful marble- 
palaces, no trace of which, howeyer^ noW exists, — (See lin^t-AJchari, Vol. II, 
p 340). 

I As early as 1686 A.C , the £|^nglish Sast India Company, mth permis- 
sion of Smperor Aurangzeb, establi^shed a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
English bazar, close to Maldah, was fixed upon as the Commercial restdtocy. 
Maldah is mentioned mthe Tuzq^-i-Jahangicii ** When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Mir Ziyaudpn of Tazwm, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mnstafa^ give him and his ohildren 

Pargana Maldah, a well-known Parg^ana in Bengal. This promise was now 
performed (1617 A C )**— See J.A 8 , 1873, p. 2j6n. 

S Panduah, like Gaur, is sitnate in the distipct of Maldah. 'AH Mubarak 
had his capital at Panduah, and the third independent Mnsalman Af^an 
King of Bengal, named ghamsaddtn Ilyas §hah, fortified the place, and mer^ 
manently removed the headquarters there abont 1356 A.C. Panduan fbr 
over 50 years remained the Capital of Bengal, during the reigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which the capital was in 1446 A C« 
during the reign of Nasir addin Mahmud Shah rentransf erred to Gaur, which 
was retained by Muhammadans for about three oentnries as their capital. 
The prinmpil^baiidings at Panduah are the maasoleam|K^ Maj^dum ghah 
Jallal and his grandsou Qu^b Shah, the Golden Mosque (1586^A.O.) with wall 
of granite, and ten domes of bnck, the Eklakhi Mosque containing the grave 
of Ghiasnddm XI, the fifth Musalman independent King of Bengal, the Adina 
Mosque (fourteenth century) characterised by Mr. Fergusson as the most 
remarkable example of Pathan architecture, and the Satargarh (seventy 
towered) palace. Panduah was once famous for its manufacture of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now died out. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives 
a detailed description of the ruins of Panduah, and the ^urshid Jahannumah 
(an analysis of whioh Beveridge has published) supplements it.^ 

» Skai^ Jalaluddin Tabriz! was a disciple of Said Tabrpi, a vicegerent of 
ghahabuddin ghurawardi, and a friend of KhwSiah Qutbuddlu and 
Bahauddm Zakariah. gJia^^ Najmaddin, gkaij^-al*lslam at Delhi, bore him 
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sacred maasoleura of Hazrafc Nur Qutuba-l-‘Alam Bangali^ (May 
God illaminate his tomb !), which are places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channels of various boons. For instance, every traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals The servants there 
supply him from the public store-house, either with cookjd 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, accoiding to his 
position in life. And every year in the month of Shah-i-bardt or 
Zilhajk^ whichever of these mouths falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a large nnmber of people is held, so much so that 
lahs of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days* journey, 
such as Hh^li, Silhat and Jahangirnagar, &c., come and congre- 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage J And in Maldah and in its en- 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind of cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured, Pleuty of silk- worms are found m its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And ' for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of hai * sallam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory And since two or three years, an 
iudigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Uduey (May his fortune always 
last) has been iiolding here the offloe of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the above Narrative has been given.^ 

enmity;, so the samt went [tio Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 
(or Maldiveisle). — See AinH-Akhan, Vol. II, p. 366. 

i Shaihk Nnr Qatbu«l-‘Alam was son and vicegerent of Alau-l-Huq 

(the latter-having been vicegerent of fihaihh ^l^i Siraj). He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in A.E. 808 (A,0. 1406} and was boried at Fandnah.— 
See lin, Vol. II, p. 371. 

S Note on Barkare of Bengal {fr^ovpally compiled from Blochrnafm's (Jontrihvf 
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SECTION rV.— A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE RULE OF 
THE RAI&N (IHE HINDU CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OP BENGAL. 

o 

Since by the laudable endeavours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominion*? of Bengal were populated, lus descendants, one after 

tioyis, Tahaqat-%-Na9it% TarlWi-i-Firuz ShahT, Arm-t-Akhan, BadoaiUf Thomas’ii 
Tintial ooioage, Iqhaliiamah-%-Jahang%rtt Badshahnamah, aud Alamgirnamah ) 
Before proceeding to the next seotion, it mtiy be noted here that 
our author has not described all the Sarkars or old Musalman adminiatrative 
divisions or districts of Bengal. 

Bengal before Muhammadan conquest in 1198 A..(3. consisted of five 
Divisions, namely (1) Radha, the tract south of the Ganges and west of 
the Hughli, (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Bnnga, the 
tract to the east and beyond the delta; (-i) Barendra, the tracts to the 
noith of the Padda and between the Karntya and Mahananda rivers, and (5) 
Mithila, the country west of the Mahananda (See Hamilton’s Hmil-istau ”). 
These Divisions appear to have been under different Hindu Rajas rr petty 
chieftains, who had no cohesion amongst them, and were under no allegiance 
to any central authoiity, and whose form of government was patriarchal 
When Ba kh tiar Shilji with eighteen troopers stormed Nadia, then the 
Hindu capital of Bengal, aud conquered Bengal, tii 1198 A.O. (591 A.H.) ho 
appears to have conquered Mithila, Barendra, Radh.i, and the^orth* western 
portion of Bugdi. This tract was named Vilayet-i-Lakhnautl after its capital, 
Lakhnauti city Its extent is roughly described in 1245 AC (641 A H ) in 
the Tdbaqat-%-Na8ii t, p. 162, when its author Minhaju-s-Siraj, visited Lakhnautu 
Miuhaj says that the Vila^ et-i- Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganges, 
and consists of two wings, the e istern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot belongs, and the western called Ral (Radha) to which Lakhnauti 
belongs, that on one side the town of Lakhnauti is connected with 
Deokot, and on the other side with Lakhnor by a causeway or em- 
banked road, ten days* distance. Deokot has been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply as Damdamah, on the left branch of the 
Purnababa, south of Dmajpur, and close to Gungarampur. Bang or East 
Bengal appears to have been subdued in 1314 A. 0. (610 A H.) by Sultan 
Ghiasuddm, an immediate successor of BalAtiar l^ilji (Tdbaqat, p. 183). 
During the rule of the Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal (1338 to 1638 
A.O ), the extent of the kingdom of Bangala or Bengal was much more appar- 
ently than what is described in the Ain-i- AkbarT, and in the rent-roll of Bengali 
prepared by Akbar’s Finance Mmisteis, Khwajah Muzaffar Ah andTodar Mall 
inl582A.O.— (See J. AS,, 181^3, p. 254, Tabaqat-i-Na^iri and Tarikh-i-Piru* 
S^ahi, Thomas’s * Initial Coinage In Akbar’s rent-roll, the following 19, 
Sarkars are mentioned as composing the kingdom of Bengal Proper i-— 
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anofclier, rendering them habitable in a beaatifnl form, ruled over 

Sarkara North and Eaat of the Ganges, 

1. SarHr Lakhnaoti or Jounatabad extending from Tehagadhi (near Col* 
gong), including a few mahals now belonging to Bhagalpur and Purneah dia* 
tricts, and the whole of Maldah dietriot. Sixt 7 *sxx mahale: kbalea revenue, 
Ra, 4,71,m, 

2. Sarkar Purneah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Purneah, as far as the Mahananda. Nine mahals ; revenue Bs 1,60,219. 

3. Satkiir Tajpur, extending over eastern Purneah, east of the Mahannnda 
and western Dtnajpur. Twent^'Hine mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarktr Panjrah, north-east of the town of Dinajpur, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpur district. Twenty-one mahals j revenue Bs. 1,45,081.. 

Sarkar GhoragJiat, compiising portions of Dinajpur, Bangpur, and Bogra 
districts, as far as the Brahmaputri* Eighty-four mahals | revenue 
Rs. 2,02,077. 

6. Sarkar Barhakibad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpur and 
large portions of Rajshahi and Bogra. Thirty-eight mahals; revenne 
Rs. 4,36^8, 

7. Sarkar Basuha comprising portionji of Rajghahl, Bogra, Pabna, Maiman- 
singh, and reaching a httl^ beyond the towp of Dacca in the south. Thiry«two 
mahals; revenue Rs. 9,87,921. 

8. Sirknr Siihat. Eight mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,67,082. 

9. Sarkar Snnargaon, extending to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, iuolndmg portions of western Tipperah, eastern Dacca, Maimait* 
aingh and Noakhali. Fifty-two mahals ; revenue Es. 2,58,283.— (See also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘note otfSanorgaon,* J.A..3., 1874, No. I, p. 82). 

10. Sarkar Chatgam. Seven mahals ; revenue, Es. 2,85,607. 

Satkan tn fhu Delta o/ »ne Ganges. 

11. Sarkar Sntgaou comprised a^TmiCU portion to the west of the Ha^^li, 
whilst a Urge portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Parganas to 
the Kabadak river, western Nadia, south-western Murshidabid, and extended 
in the sonth to Hatiagarh beloW Diambnd Harbpdr. To this Sarkar belonged 
mahftl Kulkatta (Calcutta) which together with 2 other mahals paid in 1532 
a land revenne of Rs 23,405. Fifty-three ^ahals ; revenue Bs. 4,18,118. — See 
also J.A.S., 1870, 280. 

12 Sarkar Mahmudabad, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(846 A H.), oompiising north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore, and 
western Fari^imr. Eighty-ejght mahals ; revenne, Rs. 2,90,256. 

18. S^rkaf Khalifatibad, oomprtBi'tig southern Jessore and western Baqir* 
ganj (Backergnnge). The Sarkar is so named after the haveli perganah 
KhalifatSbad (or ’clearance of Khalifah’ Kh&o Jahan) near Bagerhat. The 
largest mahal of this Sarkar was Jesar (Jessore) or Easulpdr. Thirty-five 
mahaljl ; revenue, Rs 136,053. In this Sarkar is also Alaipur, which Professor 
Blochinunu surmises to have been the residence of Snljan Alauddiri Husain 
^ah, 'before the latter became King of Bengal. 
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14. Sarkar Fathabad, 80 called after Fath Shah, King of Bengal (886 A. H.) 
oomprtaing a small portion of Jesaore, a large part of Faridpur, northern 
Baqirganjf a portion of Dhaka district, the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
and Sondip, at the month of the Megna. The town of Faridpiir bos in the 
haveli pergana of Fathabad, 31 mahals ; revenue Rs. 1 99,239, 

15. Sarkar Bakla or Bogla, 8outh*east of the preceding, comprised 
portions (.r Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Foormnlials ; revenue Hs. 1,78,756. 

Sarkars South of the Oangee and West of the Bhagirati (Kughlu) 

16. Sarkar Ddner, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
MurshidabSd district, with portion of Birbhum. Fifty two mahals ; revenue 
Rs. 6,01,985. Snlaiman ghdh Kararani, the last but one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Gaur in 1564 AG., 
that is, 11 years before the rum of the latter.— Vol. 11, 
p. 130n.) 

17. Sarkar Sharifabad, south of the preceding, comprising remaining por- 
tions of Birbhnm, and a large portion of Bnrdwan districts, inclnding the 
town of Bnrdwan. Twenty-six mahals ; revenue Hs. 5,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Sniaimanabnd, so called aft^r Snlaiman Shah, King of Bengal^ 
comprising a few son them parganas m the modern distnots of Nadia, Bnrdwan 
and the whole north of Hnghh distiiot. Paudnah on the £. 1. H belong<«d 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarkar called SnIaimdnabSd (after- 
wards changed to Sallmabad) was on the left bank of the Damudar, south- 
east of the town of Bnrdwan Thirty-one mahals $ revenue Rs. 4,40,749. 

19. S irkar Madaran, extended in a semicircle from Nngor in western Bir- 
bbnm, over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bordw'an. and from there 
over Kliand Ghosh, JahaiiabSd, Ohandrakona (western Hnghli dibtrict 
to Mandalghat at the month of the Hnpnorain river. .Sixteen mahals ; revenm* 
Rs. 2,35,085. 

The above 19 Sarkars which made up Bengal Proper in 1682, paid a revenue on 
khaha lands (crown lands) inolosive of a few dnties on salt, haie, and fisheries, 
of Rs. 6,3,37,062. According to Grant the value of jagir lands was fixed at 
Ra 4,348,892, so that in 1582 A 0. and from before it, Rs. 10,685,944 was the 
total revenue of Bengal. — (See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
rynts in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, claimed by the sovereign as his share.— (See Am-t-Akhan), pp 65 and 
63, Vol. 2. This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. Undei 
@h^h Jnhnn, the boandaries of Bengal were extended on the south- west, Hedni- 
pnr and Hijli having been annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo , and when Prince ghnja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1658 AO., a new rent-roll which shewed 
84 Barkars and 1,360 mahals, and a total revenue, m khalea and ^agir lands, of 
Rs. 1,81,16,907.— (8se J.A.S, 1873, p. 219). gbnja’s rent-roll remained in 
force till 1722 A.O , an addition having been made after the re-conquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Bebar in Anrangseb’s time. Ir 

7 
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ot the countr j of Bon^l was Rajah Bh§g!rat,^ of the ]^atri tribe 
For a long period lie held the sovereignty of Bengal. At length he 
went to Delhi and was killed with Darjudhav' ^ in the wars of the 
Mahabh&rat. His period of rule was 250 jears. After this, 
23 persons amongst his descendants, one after another, ruled for a 
period of neai'ly 2,200 years.® After that, the sovereignty passed 

that year, Nawlb Jafar Khan (Hnrghid Quit Khin) prepared hie * Kamil 
Jama* Tamarl * or ‘ perfect rent-roll,* in which Bengal was divided into 34 
Sarkara, forming 13 chdklahSi and subdivided into 1,660 perganas, with a revenue 
of Ks. 1,42,88,186. After the rule of Nawab Jafar Khin. Ahwah revenue 
(imposts as fees, &c.), appeared in the books In the time of Shnja Khan, Nawah 
Jafar’s successor, the Ahivahs (see Bloohmann's Contributions and Grant’s 
report) amounted to Bs. 21,72,952, and they rapidly increased under Nawabs 
AH VardI Khan and Kasim Khan, so that when the £ I. Company in 1765 
acquired the Detvani from Emperor Shah A lam, the net amount of all revenue 
collected in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Rs. 2,56,24,223. 

I respectfully differ, however, from Professor Blochroann’g oonclaaions on 
one point. He would seem to suggest thni* the pbovo extent of territory with 
the above Revenue, as gathered from Todai* Mai’s rent-roll pn rared in 1682 
and also from the Am-^AkbarI,lo'^ain<3n^a7l, Padshahnamah and Alamgimamah, 
might be taken to repiesent the lerritorial and decal strength of the Musalman 
Bengal kingdom of pre-Mngha! times -~(J A S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
IB vitiated, in view of the fact that the Musalman Bengal kingdom in pre« Mughal 
times Included for the most part the whole of north Behar, and, under several 
Musalman Bengal rulers, also sontb Behar ns far westward as Sarkars 
Mungher and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and dna^ial strength of the Masalman Bengal kingdom in 
pre*Mnghal times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor Bloch- 
mann’s conclnsions. In the Aln-i-Akbari, Orissa is included in the $ubah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkara. Thus, the Bubah of Bengal is 
'd^eSihc^fts consisting of 24 Saikars (that is, including 5 Sarkars of Orissa), 
tind 787 mahaik,. and the revenue is stated to be Rs, l,49,61,482«15-7. — (E’ee 
VqK II, p 129), Mutamad Khan who was attached to Emperor 
Juhnngir’s Court, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
that the revenue of Bengal was one Kior and fifty tales in rupees. — (Vide 
Iqhalnamah^t^Jahangirti p, 60), 

i Rajah Bhagirath or Bhagdat, son of Karak, had his Capital at the city 
, of Pragfatespur (identified with the modern Ganhati), is desonbed in the 
Mahabharat as espousing the cause of Darjudhan, and as being slain by the 
victorious Arjun. According to the Amd-Akbari, p, 144, Vol. 2, Bhagirat or 
Bhagdat bad twenty- three mccessurs in hxs dynasty. 

* According to the Itn, p. 147, Jarjfidhan. 

* This is the pedod daring which his dynasty ruled* In the Afn, p. 144, 
2418 years. 
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from his faniilj to Noj Gouriah,! belonged to the Kyesth 
tribot and for 250^ years lie and his eight descendants ruled. 
The fortune of soveieignty passed from his family also to Adisur,® 
who was also a Kyesth, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending the throne, ruled for 714 years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And affcerwaids the sovereignty passing From 
his family to Bhiip§l Kyesth, the latter with his descendants, 
forming ten pei*sons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 698 
years. When their fortune decayed, Stikh Sen Kyesth with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (BangMah) for 160 * years. And these sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutely over this kingdom for u, period of 4,240 ^ years. 
And when the period of their fortune was over, their fortune 
ended. Snkh Sen, ® of the Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
ruling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this, 
Ballal Sen, who built the fort of Gaur, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven years, after him Madhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisli Sen for fifteen years, after him Sada Sen for 
eighteen years, and after him Kau] for three years ruled. When 
the turns of these were over, Rajah Lakhmaniil,^ son of Lakhman, 
sat on the throne. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Rois of Bengal was Nadiah,^ and this Nadiah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindu learning. At pre^nt, though compared 
with the past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, Jstill it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and flonthsavinga^ 

1 In the Ain, p. 146, « Bhoj Gauriah.” 

» In the Ain, p. 145, " 620 years.” 

* In the Ain, Adsur.” 

* In the Ain, p, 146, “ 106 years.” 

^ In the Ain, ** 45 44” years. 

^ In the Ain, “ Snkh Sin.” He is not described as a Boid^.. 

In the Ain, " Nangah ” 

8 InFerishta “Lakhmanah*^ in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri ** Lakhtnaniah. 

« InTabaqat-ifNa^iri, ”Naadiah” or **new,iflW* According to current 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A.O. by Lakhman SSn, son of Ballal Sen, who 
resided partly at Gaur, and principally «t Bikrampur, in Dacca district. 
Mnbammad Ba^feiSr Snji in 694 AH. or 1198 A.C. stormed the fort of 
Nadiah, and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers — a sad commentary on 
the feebleness of the Hindu Rajah I 
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at the time of deliveiy, informed Lakhmania’s mother, that at this 
hour, an unlucky child would be born, who -would bring about 
bad luck and misfortune, and that if it be born after two hours, it 
would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both her 
legs should be bound together, and she should be suspended wiili 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. Rajah Lak^mania for eighty years occupied the throne. 
Tn justice, he had no equal, and in liberality he had no match ^ 
It is said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hundred 
thousand Towards* the end of his life, when the perfection of the 
period of his sovereignty approached decay, the astrologers of 
that place said to Rajah Lakhmauia : From our knowledge of 
astrology, we have come to know, that shortly your soveieignty 
would come to an end, and that your religion w-ould cease to be 
current in this kingdom, ” Rai La^maniS, not regarding this 
prediction as truthful, put the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but many of the elite of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the invasion 
of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar Ebilji, as will be 
soon related hereafter. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OF CERTAIN 
HINDU RAIS OVER THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL, 
AND OF THE CAUSE OP THE INTRODUCTION OP 
IDOL-WOHSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalab) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu- 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, Suraj,* 

1 This account is repeated in several Mnealman histories, such as Tabaqat- 
ioNai^ri, Fenshta, Aind-Akbarl. The Tabaqat, p 161, being the nearest con- 
temporary record, may bo specially referred to, especially as its author, 
Minhaju-s-Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A H, visited Lakhnauti. One lah cowne 
is meant. 

i Minhaju-S'SIraj in the Tabaqat, pp 160 and 151, pays a high eulogium to 
this Bajah, and extols his virtues and liberality, and winds up by saying j 
** May God lessen his punishment in the next world ! ” Venly, Minhaj was 
himsplf hheral in his views 1 

8 In Ferishta (Per. text), Vol, I, p, 121, Bahdaj, father of Bmj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the district of Monghyr, 
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who was a powerful Rajah, subjuj^atcd the Kingdom of Dakliin 
(Dakj i). At that tijne, his deputies commenced grasping and 
usurping ; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol*woi'ship dates 
from his time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, liaving seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Noah (peace be on him! ) 
devoted himself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Maharajji a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I ffluxen of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In the time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of Jharkand, ® 
entered his service, and taught the Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everyone preparing a gold or silver or stone imago 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor- 
ship ; and this practice became more comnion than other practices. 
And at the present day in the religious practice of Hindus, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
say that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht® in 


on the southern bank of the Ganges, near Maulanagar, there is a toTrn oatled 
** Fiurajgarh, ** or fort of Suraj.” Might not this place have been the birthplace 
or seat of government of Eajab Suraj in the text ? The locality is one which 
would facilitate his excursion into the Dakhin through the defiles of the 
Viudhya range, of which the text speaks 

I This is apparently a mistake in the text for ” Rni Bahdaj, ” who is men- 
tiol^ied in Ferlshta as the father of Rai Suraj, and as a descendant of l^oah. 

$ We meet with the name of “Jharkand** in the “ Akbaniamah ** , it was 
thg Musalman appellation of “ Chutia Nagpur’* just as Bharkund was the 
Mhsalman appellation of “ Sonthal Parganna.** 

'The Aryans must have fallen very low in the scale of spiritualism, 
t^ have needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Ghutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthali Brahman. 

This impringement of “spiritnal light’* from the defiles of Ohntia Nagpur 
liact, in the time of Rajah Suraj, Rtrengthens my surmise that Surajgarh, 
which is not far from Chutia Nagpur, was the home or icsidonce of Rajah 
Suraj It may also be noted that the Sonthalese worship images of their 
ancestors, which worship is referred to in the text. 

B Zaidasht or Zartasht or |Zardahasht is the name of a person descended 
from Manuchahar, and aldisoiple of Tythagorai. During the reign of Emperor 
Gashtasp of Persia he olaimed to be a prophet, and intiodnccd fire-woiship. 
The Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zend (or Zendavarta), as a revealed book. He is 
eopposed to have been the Zoroaster of the Greeks 
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the time of Gashtasp, t Emperor of Persia, and spread to Kabul 
and Sistan and throughout tlie empire of Pei sia, and that, in 
process of time, the kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Kais 
of Hindustan, and the Bais of Bengal paid revenue and sundry 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip,^ emerging from the environs 
of Koch, ® became victorious over Kidar, and founded the city of 
Gaur^ and made it the seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and tlie whole empire of Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four laks of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
lu the recesses of his brain, and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia,^ as was hitlierto the practice with the Rais of 
Hindustan. Aud when Afrasiab ^ deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him Afrasiab flew into 
rage, and despatched his General, Piran-visah, with fifty thousand 

i Gashtasp or Keshtab was the Darina Ilystaspna of the Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kaiman dynasty j his son, Isfandiar, was the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bahman, was the Arbaxerxes Longimanus of the 
Greeks. (See Namah-t-Khugruan, p. 69). 

* In Ferishba, Shangaldip” is called Shangal, ” and so in the text in 

another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 238, the following 
account of or Shangal appeals: “Shangal, towards the close 

of the reign of Ha]ah Kedar Brahman, emerging from the environs of Koch 
(Koch Behar) tfou a victory over Kedar, and founded the City of Lakhnauti, 
which is otherwise known as Ganr, Sliangal mobilized a force of fonr thousand 
elephants, one lak cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tartary or Scythia. Becoming enraged, 
Afrasilb deputed his generalissimo, Piran-VIsah, with fifty thousand cavalry, 
to chastise Sh&ugal.” The rest of the account of Ferishta tallies with that 
in the text. 

8 Knch Behar used to be known in early days as the tract of the “Koch 
tribe ** or simply as “ Koch.” 

♦ “ Iran ” or Persia here in the text is evidently a mistake for “ Turan ” or 
Tartary or Scythia, of which Afrasiab was monarch. This indicates the 
subjection of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote period, 

5 Afrasiab (conqueror of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. He was a Mongol by birth. He conquered Persia, killed Nazar 
with his own hand, and reigned there for about twelve years, about seven 
centuries before the Christian era, bat was subsequently driven beyond the 
Oxus by a famons chief called Zalzar, Afrasiab again overran Persia, 
but was at last defeated and slain in Arzibijanby l^alzar and his celebrated son, 
Kustam, the Persian Hercules. Afrasiiiyab appears, however, to have been a 
family surname, like the Pharaoahs, the Ptolemys, the Osesars. 
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Mongols, thirsty for blood. In the mountains of Koch, near the 
limits of Ghoraghat, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; fop 
two days and nights tlie fighting continued. Althoagh the Moa-> 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and put to the swoid fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could efFect nothing The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thousand of their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongers coiintiy was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting^ 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
enti'enched themselves, and sent to AfrasiSb an account narrating 
the state of things. At that time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gangdozh^ which is situate midway between !l^ata and Gbina, 
and is distant a month^s journey on the other side fiom ]^SQbi. 
ligh 1 On the simple receipt, of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shangal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
pressing the siege hard against Piran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, he { Afrasiab) attacked him on the way. The Hindfis, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the constellation of the bear. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab. Afiasiab 
threw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 
nrmy as he could. And Shangal with the remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakhnauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrasiab, could not prolong his slay at Lakhnauti 
more than a day, and took refuge in the hills of Tirhfifc. And 
the Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no fjf'ace 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards the 
hills of Tirhut, gbangal begged forgiveness for his misbebavionr 
throngh wise envoys, and presented liimself before Afrasiab with 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Turan. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on gbangaTs son, 
and carried Shangal in his company, and in the battle of Hama- 

I 

^ The capital of China used to be called In those days “ Khanbaligb/^ gr 
City of the G-reat Khan.** 
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\varan Shangal was killed at the hands of Rustam.^ And in the 
rei^n of Rajah Jaichand,* owing- lo whose neglect, decay had over^ 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindustan 
did not see its normal state, ruin was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding an oppor- 
tunity, and giasping at domination, became independent. And 
when Fiir (Porusj,® who was a i elation of the Rajah of Kumayun,*^ 
emerged, lie first subjugated the province of Kumayun, and then 
capturing in battle Ra]ah Dahlii, brother of Jaichand, who had 
founded Dehli,^ subjugated Kanuj, and after this he marched with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of the sea. And this Poms is lie, who was killed at the 

1 Rastam, the Persian Hercules. He wna a snccesatul general under the 
first kings of the Knianian dynasty, in their wars of defence against the in- 
clusions into Persia of the Taramnn oi Scythian moiiarchs Fora graphic 
account of those stirring warfares between the Scythians or Turanians or 
Mongolians and Iranians or Persians, see ‘‘^ahnCunah” of Firdausi, the 
•Homer of the East It is woi thy of note that Firdausi, in his immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian pi mce as Shangal, in connection with 
the adventtiies of Bahram Gaur, a Peisian monaich of the Snssanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century, Pei haps, this later Shangal 
was a descendant of the oiiginal Shangal taken captive by Afrasiab, the 
Scythian monarch. In this Connection, it may also be noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to m the text, that there were the following 
foCr dynasties of old Persian kings (1) Peshdadians, inclnding the Kaimnras, 
the Jamshids, and the Fariduus, (2) the Eaiamuiis, founded by Kaikubad 
about 600 B.C. -mcltiding Khusrau oi‘ Kai IQ^usrau, Bahmnii, and Darah or 
Darias {3} A^^anma, including Hormuz, <&c , <&c. (4) the Sasaanians, 
bounded in 202 AiO. by Ardisher Babegan, including Bahrain Gaur and 
Naa^iirvan, «&c fSee Namai-Khusi uan. a aboit Persian History of Persia 
by Muza Muhammad) 

2 At the time when Sedtrm Muizuddlu Muhammad Sam alias ^ahlb- 
udln Ghorl, made incuistonB into Hindustan, Rfijfili Jaichand Ruthor ruleST 
at Kanauj and Benares end Rajuh PethanroJFonwar iiiled at Delhi Tahaqatf 

p, 120. 

8 But) it must be noted that there is m the text (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of the original manascript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related 

4) Fn the neighbourhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
pnnee, Porus, who had advanced from Kanauj, and put him to rout 

8 Abul Pa^l in the Ain says : A (lart of the northern mountains of the 
Subah of Delhi is called Kumayun. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron, copper, jmd borax. Here are also found the musk-deer and the Kiilas cow 
and silkworms” Vol, 2, p, 280, 
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hands of Alexander. After this, Bajah Madiw Bathor,^ like whom 
there had been few such powerful Bajalis in Hindustan, marching 
with his forces, conquered the Kingdom of Lakhnauti, and allotted 
it to bis nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern- 
ment, returned to KAnauj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Rajahs of Bengal again asserting independence, continued 
to rule peacefully,* 

Inasmuch os the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Mnsalman sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Rais, he reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sovereigns. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BEGINNING OF THE lUiUMI- 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 
BAYS OF THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM ! } BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK lOTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAB ^ILJl, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM;- 


1 In Ferishta, “ Eamdeo Rathor.” 

» Most of fchese legends aiut traditions regarding Bengal and India of 
pre-Moslem times have been boi rowed by oar author from Ferishfca For the 
most part, they consist of a huge mass of mythological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sober historical tuith wherefrom, f must leave to more 
competent hands ^et it is worthy of note (as our author’s narrative indicates) 
that India and Bengal in very early times had political connection of some 
sort with So\thia and (through the latter ) with Persia It la probable that 
ethnologu-ally, these Scythiau incursions resulted to a great extent in an 
admixture of Scythiau and Aiyan races in India, which admixture Mas 
fiirthei complicated by the subsequent Diavidian incursions Irom the soutli, 

8 
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CHAPTER L 

A DESOEIPTION OF THE EULE OP THE MTISALMAN 
EULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OP 
BENGAL, AS VIOEROTS OP THE EMPERORS OP 
DELHI.I 

Be ife not hidden from +he enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into the histories of Musalman sovereigns and rulers, 
that the commencement of the ePulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Aibak,* Emperor of 

i This period extended from 1198 A.C. to 1338 A.C, 

8 This is not quite accurate. Bengal was conquered by Bakhtiar Khilj-al- 
GhazI (Tahaqai-t^Nmin, p. 146), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Tahaqaij p. 150, and Blochmann’s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Btn peror Shahabuddm Ghori aUa& Muizaddin Muhammad 
Sam was yet alive, and whilst Qntboddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, as the 
lattei^s Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman occupation 
of Delhi, which took place in 687 AH, or 1191 A.C. {Tahaqaf, pp 
139, 140 and 128). He was called Aibak,** because his little huger was 
feeble or paralyzed (To p, 138), whilst according to another account, 
** Aibak ** signided the ” brilliant chief.** His name is preserved in 
his Capital by the Qutb mosque and by the Qatb Minar, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more or less forgotten worthies* Bakhtiar 
Khilji in the first instance conquered Bengal on Ins own initiative, though he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahabuddm and subsequently 
of Qutboddm, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi {Tdbaqat, p. 140). 
That this was so, appears from the circumstance that in the list of Maluks 
and Sultans under Bhahahuddin alias Maizu-d-dln contained in Tabaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), BaMitiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qutbuddin. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pre«Mu|^ul Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as * Pathan rulers of India,’ As pointed out by Major Baverty m his trans- 
lation of Tabaqat-i^Kasiri, rteydier the Ghoris, nor their slaves, ” the Slave- 
kings of 'Delhi,** nor the Tughluks, nor the Khihis were Afghans or 
‘ Pathans,* but that they were all Turkish tribes. (See also Tal^aqat^i^Na^ri, 
p. 150, where the expression ** Tuthdn ” or ‘ Turks * is constantly employed, 
with reference to the first Musalman conquerors of Behar and Bengal), 
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Delhi. And the origin of the title ‘‘Aibafe** is that his little finger 
was feeble ; hence he was called * Aib^. ’ When ■ Saltan Qatbn* 
d-din m 590 A.H. wrested by force the fort of Kol from the 
Hindas, and captured one thousand horses and an immense 
booty, the news spread that Saltan Mui*zu-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Sultan Shah abu-d -din, had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Kanuj and Bauaras. Sultan Qatba«d*dia 
marched forward fx’om Kol to receive him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special Khila^t, formed the vanguard of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
Rajah of Banaras, he routed them, and at length, slaying on the 
battle-field Rajah Jaichand, the Ra3ah of Banaras, he became vic- 
torious. Saltan Shahabu-d-din, marching with a force from the 
rear, moved up and entered the city of Banaras, and pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, carried off 
as booty incalculable treasures and jewels The Sultan then re- 
turned to Ghazni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of the Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qutbu-d-din. 
Saltan Qutbn-d-dln entrusted to Malik I^^tiaru-d-dla Muham- 
mad Balditiar the Viceroyalty of tha Provinces of Behar 

and Lakhnaut!.^ Muhammad Ba^tiar, who was one of the 

According to the * Masalik-ul-Mnmahk/ says Major Baverty in an article in 
A.S. J. for 1875, No. 1, p. 37, “ the Khali are a tnbe of Turks which in former 
times settled in Garmslr, between Sijistau and the region of Hind. They alte 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the customs of that raoe> 
and all speak the Turkish language.” The Khaljs or Khiljis have been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan tribe of ** Ghalzis ** 
or ** Ghiljis.** The first Afghan or * Path an * who sat on the throne of Delhi* 
was Sultan Bahlal of the Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Musaltnan ruler of India, 
counting from Qutbaddm Aibak. 

1 It is worthy of note that in the times of Ba^tilr Khilji and his imme- 
diate successors, South Beha^ was included in the Bengal or Lakhnant 
Viceroyalty South Behar was separated from the Bengal Vioeroyalty m 
622 H. by Emperor Altainsh who placed it under a distinct governor, named 
Alanddin JanI On withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was again annexed 
by the Bengal ruler, Ghiasuddiii (see p. 163), It continued 

to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghiasuddin 
Tugblak again separated it, Behar belonged to the Sharqr Kingdom of 
JaunpuF from 1397 A.C , again under Ibrahim, Bahadur Khan, son of 
Governor Darya Oan, assumed independence in Behar, with the title of 
Shah Muhammad, and about 1498 A.C. or about 003 A,H. South Behar 
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chiefs of Ghor*^ and Gamsir, was a brave man, well-built and 
very strong.* In the beginning, he was in the seiwice of Sultan 
Shababu-d-din Qhori at Ghazni. He was allowed a small 
allowance, as neither he was externally prepossessing, nor -was his 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muhammad Bakhtiar 
came to Hindustan in tbo company of the Sulfan, stayed beliind, 
and did not even then get into the good graces of the Ministers 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, he went to Burdawon* to 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doab country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to the exalted office of 
generalissimo. And the tract of Kamhalah^ and Bctal! was 
given to him as a ^agir. From there he went in the service of 
Malik Hassama-d-din® to the Subah of Audh (Oude). Subduing 

again became more or less subject to the Mosalman Kings of Gaur, Husain 
Shall and Haarat ghah. Under the early Mughul Etnperors, Behar was again 
formed mto a distinct gubah, but under the later Mughuls, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa in the great Bengal Vieeroyalfcy. 
North Behar appears to have been generally included in the Mubalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (see yanM-i-JFtiag Shohh pp 451 and 586). 

1 Abul Fazl places ‘ Ghor' to the north wf Kandahar, and * Garmsir ' to the 
west of Kandahar. In * Garmsir* lay the city of Ferozkoh, the capital of the 
Ghorian Sullans. 

S Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, (Peis, text, p. 146) which is the nearest contemporary 
account, describes Bakhtiar Khilji as “active, agile, brave, bold, learned and 
intelligent.” It says that he went to Ghazni to seek service under Suhan 
Moizuddin, bub owing to his slender appearance was rejected by the Sultan’s 
War Minister. Bisappomted, Bakhtiar came to Delhi, where also ho was 
rejected by the War Minister (Dewan-i-'Arz). 

* In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri p. 147, which is the most reliable account, ‘ Badaon.’ 
The Taha^at mentions the name of the feudatory of Badaon to ba Si^amlar 
Hazbaru-d-dln Hasan Arnab. 

4 Major Raverty identifies fggtr lands with th.^ jparganahs 

of ‘ Bhagwat and Bhoili,* sooth of Benaras, and east of Chunmrgarh/ Professor 
Blochmann considers this identification satisfactory. (See Baverm’s transla- 
tion of TahaoaUi^Nanrt and Blochmann’a oontr. to history and: Geography 
of Bengal). 

* This account does not accord strleily with what is contained in the 
Tabaqat-i-Kai|m, (Fers. text, p. 147), the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. In Tabaqat, it is stated that af tec being rejected by War Ministers 
both at i^azm and at Delhi, owing to Ms slender appearance, Bajj^tiar 
K^lji proceeded to Badaon, presented himself bef<we its feudal baron, 
general Hasbaru-d-din Haasan Arnab, who allotted him a fixed pay, that 
thence Bahhti^* proceeded to Ondh and presented himself before its feudai 
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that province, he advanced himself farther in rank and dignity. 
When the fame of his bravery and lijberality, and the reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the confines of Hindustan, 
Sultan Qatbu-d-din who, not yet ascending the throne of Delhi, 
was still at Labor, sent to him valuable Khila’t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him an illuminated Farman of 
Chiefs hip over the province of Behar, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtiar marching quukly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillage. It is said that in Behar there 
was a Hindu Library which fell into the hands of Muhammad 
Baj^tiar. Tlie latter enquired from the Brahmins as to the rt^asoii 
for the collection of the books. The Brahmins I'eplied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi language a 
college was called Behar, and that hence that town was so called. 
Aftci this, when Muhammad Balditiai being victorious* returned 
to the service ot the Sultan, he became moie lenowned and 
enviable than other servants And his lank was advanced so 
much, that the juice of envy set aflowing amongst Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din’s other officers, who burned in the fire of envy and sliame, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
the presence of the Saltan, in regard to his strength and pi*owess, 
they said unanimously that Muhammad Bakhtiar, owing to exuber- 
ance of strength, wanted to fight with an elephant. The Sultan 
wondering questioned him. Muliammad Ba^tiar did not disavow 
this false boastfulness, though he knew that the object of the 
associates of the king was to destroy him. In short, one day when 
all the people, the elite as well as the general public, assembled in 

baron, Malik Hassamuddin Uglialbak, who conferred on him fiefs of Sahlat 
and Sahh (identihed with Bhagwat and Unoeh}, and finding him brave and 
bold sent him (apparently on recoimojtenng expeditions) towards Mnnir near 
Patna, and Behar town In these reconnoitermg expeditions for one or two 
yeafrs, Bakhuar gatheied a large booty, when the Delhi Viceioy {Qutbaddin) 
recognized tardily Bakhtiar’s merits. It would thus appear that but for, 
Bakhtiai’a own tenacity, the stupidity of the War miuibters of Ghaznin and 
Delhi would have robbed the Indo-Moalem Empire of a valuable lecniit, and 
perhaps postponed itidefiniiely its i«ipid eiicpausion towards Behar and Bengal ’ 
I In Taba(iat-i-Na?ui,pp. 147 and X-18 it is stated that Bakhtiai piesented 
himself before the gate of the fort of Behnr 'ivith two hundred horse-girtlw 
and ai’raours coveicd with fur-cloth mid stormed the fort, and 

that Bal^tiar had with him at the time two wise brothers, named Nizamud- 
din and Samsanmddlii (of Farghaiia) 



Darbdr, a whifce rogue elephant was brought to the White Castle 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammaci Bakhtiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came oufc to the field, struck the elephant^s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar special Khila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the same assembly, adding Ins own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amongst those pre^mt. In short, at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms oi Behar and Lakhnauti 
was bestowed on him , and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year^ 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Subah ot Behar, en- 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements, and the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out- 
posts in evc^'y place, and set out for the town of Kadiah, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajalis of Bengal. The Rfijah of 
that place, wlioso name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food.^ 

I The Bocond year after his conquest of Behar, Bakht’ar KhiHi sob out foi 
Bengal, stormed Nudia, and eonqueiod Bengil. i’lioiefore, the conquest of 
Behar took place lu 592 A.H. or 1196 A.O. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat-i- 
Na?iri which is the most reliable and the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the foudatoiy of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text, p. 147), Bakhtiar reconnoitered Behar for one or two years, and carried off 
much plunder. <Jn}:b-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Ba^tiarto Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents Bakhtiar re- 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
presented himself to Qutb-u-dm at Delhi, where he bad to undergo a gladia- 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (QaBr-x-fcJufed of Delhi), and then receiving 
presents from Qutb-u-dTu, returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Behar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadia, and establishing himself at the village or mouza of Lakhnauti {Tahaqat- 
%-Na 9 %n, p. 151) This would indicate that Lakhnauti was founded by him, 
and was ditiUnet from Baur, though possibly close to it, 

* The Tabaqat (Pers. text, p. 161) states that the Rajah (Lakhmania) was 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with his food set before him in gold and 
silver pUtes, when the sudden inrush of Bakhtiar Khilji with eighteen troopers, 
struck terroi, andthcRajah ran oat hare-foot by a back-door, and fled to 
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Saddenly, Muhammad Bakhtiar, with eighteen horsemen, made 
an onslaught, so that before the Rajah was aware, Bakhtiar burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing froT&the scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest 
of the life of many to his tlmndoring and flashing sword Ra^ah 
Lakhmania getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be- 
hind all Ins treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
bare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kamrup ^ Muhammad Bakhtiar sweeping the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of LakhnautI, winch from ancient times was the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
peacefully, introduced the Kkuthali, and minted com m the 
name of Sultan Qutbu-d-din, and strove to put in practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion* From that 

Sanknat and Bang, liia treasures, harem, slaves and servants and ivotnen and 
elephants all falling into Balditiar’s hands 

1 Some cop»es of the Tabaqat-i-Na'^ii i have ‘ Saknat * and also * Sankanat ’ 
Tabaqat-i-Akbaii has “ Jagannath” 

According to other and more rehnblo accounts, the Rajah fled from Nndiah 
to Bikrampur, south-east of Dacca. I think therefoie j ifiibil 
in the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri is a copyist’s mistake for 
meaning the Rajah’s Bengal Residence” whioh was at 
Bikrampur from before, 

Kamiud (or Knmrup) as well as Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat(Pers text, p 150), m connection with the previous flight from Nad iah 
of Brahmans and Sahas who hearing of Ba]^tiar*s prowess and of his con- 
quest of Behar, anticipated Bal^tiar’s invasion of Bengal, and had advised 
the Rajah to shift with all his troops and people from Nadiah to bia residence 
in Bast Bengal (at Bikrampur). The astrologers had also prepared the Rajah 
for Bakhtiar* conquest But the Rajah was deaf to all advice, whilst tlio 
Brahmans a., d Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probabhties of the case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Ba]^tiar was 
brought about by any foul play or stratagem from one aide or the other , 
because the Rajah was a good, noble and generous prince, and the idol of his 
people, and even the Musalman historian (author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri) 
pays him a glowing tribute, (See Tabagtaty p. 149) 

% Muhammad Ba^tiar &iljl was not a military marauder or a religious 
fanatic He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, but at the same time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-i^Nasiri (Pers. text, p. 161), that both in Behar and 
Bengal, mat after their conquest, he established Mosques, Colleges, Khanqahs 
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datc^ the Kino^doin of Bengal became aub-iect to the Emper- 
ors of Delhi Malik Ikhtiarud-dui Muhammad Bakhtiar was 
tlie first Muhammadan ruler of Bengal In the year 599 
AH. when Sultan Qntbu-d-dln after conquest of the fort 
of Kalinjar^ proceeded to the town of Maliubah*^ which ih 
below Kdipl* and conquered if, Mahk Muhammad Bakhtiar 
going from Bohar to wait on him, met the Sultan, at the time, 
when the latt(‘r was proceeding from Mahubah towards Badaun,*' 
He presented jewelleries and dnors valuables of Bengal 
and a large amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
the company of tlie Saltan, ho took pernussion to return, and 
came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
engaged in demolishing the temples and in building mosques. 
After tins, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Ehata ® and Tibbafc, with a force of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry,*^ through the passes of the north-casteim moun- 

or Charitable establishments conMsting of Students’ Hostels and tiavollers* 
Guest-houses, founded citieq, and established military outposts a- stiate- 
gu* jioints, and mtioduced the coinage of money (see Tahaqat, pp 151 and 
119) lie laid down embankment'i, constructed roads and bridges con- 
necting liis northern military outpost»^ at Deokot and his southern military 
outpost at Lnknor (perhaps Nngor in Birbhnm) T;vith bis newly-founded 
capital at Lakhnauti 

i i.u , 591 A.II or 1198 A C This subordination (during Bakhtiar Kliilp and 
at least two of hia immediate successors) was nominal, as Bakhtnlr conquered 
Bengal and Behai on his own account, though he outwardly acknowledged the 
fiuzerainty of Delhi. 

^ A town and a cclehrated hill-fort in Banda district. 

* In the text ‘ Mahraa,’ which js evidently a mistake of the copyist, 
Mahaba is a town about 15 miles from Lucknow city. 

♦ A town in Jalaun district, North-Western Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Jamna. 

B On the banks of the nver Sot, North-Western Provinces, f st coj'quered 
by Sayod Sabar Masud Ghazi, nephew of Sulfan Mahmud of Gaazni, in 1028 
A.C., and re-conquered by Qntbu-d-dm in 1196 A.O. 

^ Ift Tabaqat-i-Na$in, p 152, “ Tibbet and Turkistan.” 

1 0ne can easily imagine ikhat an immense Ifusalman army BaWitiar 
Kbdp mast have subsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper Western 
ProviBces, to have eunbled Mm to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
Tibba#, without weakening bis garrison in the newly conquered Provinces of 
Bengal a»d Behar, especially as we read in the Tabaqat (p. 157), that at the 
same time he sent a detaohment under Hahammad Shiran to iqvade /ajna- 
gar (Orissa), Those who are given to amasement at the preaqht numerical 
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tnin^ of Boiii'al Gnulrrl b}' onn of flio riuofs of Koch, named 
‘Ah Mich, who had been converted to ^Enliammadan faith by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar, ho reached towaids those mountains. 
‘Ali Mich led Bakhtiar’s foiccs to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abai'dhan ^ and alco Barahmangadi. It is said that 
this town Tras founded by Emperor Garshasp * Facing that 
town, flows a in\cr called Namakdi," winch in its depth and 
breadth, is thrice as much as the river Ganges. Since that river 
wms tumuUons, hioad, and deep, and fordable with difficulty, 
marching along the banks of the river for ton days,*" he reached 
a place where existed a large bridge^ made of stone, and extending 
over tw’cnty-nine arches, erected by the ancients. It is said that 
Emperor Garshasp, at the time of invading Himhlstau, constractod 
that bridge, and came to the country of Kamrup In short, 

strength of Musalman population in tSengal, aucl are at pains to evolve theo' 
lies to account foi it, nnght as well boar in mind tlieso elementary facts of 
history. 

t In Tabaqat-i-2sasiri p. 153 “ Brardhaii-Kofco ” and Bardhan-Kote 5 ” in 
Badaonif p, 58, Vol 1, Brahman.” The nuns of ‘ Birdhan-Kote * ho north 
of Bogra close to Gobiiidgunie, on tho Karatja river, nob far from Ghoiaghat, 
and this is the place meant according to Piofessor Blochmaiin, 

2 A. King of Turan or Tarkistau 01 Tartary or Scythia j bub in Nnmah* 
i-ICliusriian^ p. 7, ho is described as the last sovereign of the Peshdadian 
dynasty of Persia. In Feri shta it is stated that wheu Gnrsha'^p made an 
incarsioa into Hindnstau from Turlcistaii, he founded the city of Baidhan.” 

8 In Tabaqat*i-Na§iri p. 152, ‘ Bagmati ’ and * Bakmadl * ; in Badaoni, 
p. 58, Vol. I, ” Brabmanputr ” and ” Brahmkadi,” The river referred to 
has been identified by Professor Blochmann to be tho Karatya, which formed 
for a long time the boundary between ancient Muhammadan Bengal and 
Kamrup. 

* This ten days* march extended northward along the banks of the Karatya 
and tho Teesta, which latter before 178 A flowed west of the Karatya, joined the 
Atrai, and fell into tho Fadma, and of all Bengal rivers extended furthest into 
Tibbat. This march then was along the frontier between ancient Mnaalmlan 
Bengal and the territory of the Bajah of Kamrup. Bakhtiar* s Tibbatan 
expedition must have commenced in the latter part of 905 A.H. (1209 A.C.) 
or beginning of 606 A.H. (1210 A.G.) 

8 This bridge must have been in the neighbourhood of Barxhelin^ (or Bar 
jeeling) which in those daya appeers to have been the boundary separating the 
Meohee from the hill- tribes. The author of the Tabaqat-i-Xa^ui (Pers. text, 
p, 152), in this coanitection mention^ tho following three tribes^ as then inhabit* 
ingKor thorn Bengal, m»., (X}Koch, (2) Mech, and (9) Tharo ; vide ..ilso Dalton*!? 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

9 
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Sfnhainmacl BnkliHar senfling across his forces by thafc bri^lgo, and 
posting rno eoramandants for its protection, planned to advance. 
The Ra]ah of Kami up, dissuading him from an advance, said that 
if ho (Miiliammad Bal^tiar) would postpone his inarch to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
advance towaids it in full strength “ I too would be the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of self-sacri- 
fice,” Muhammad Balchtiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
ad\anccd, and after sixteen days,^ reached the country of Tibbat. 
Tlie battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Gav^iasp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
A.nd from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of five from that fort, 
was a large and populous city ® Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
Every day m the market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and nei’e sent thence to Lakhnauti.^ 
And they said “jm have an impracticable scheme in your head 
with this small force.” M nli am mad Balchtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affair.s, liecamo ashamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining his end, letreated. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, setting fire to the fodder and food-grains, had removed 
their chattels to the ambusoados of the rocks, at the time of this 
retreat,^ for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 


* iu the Tabaqat*i-Na?in (Pers. text, p. 153), this march is thus related. 
* After leaving a Turkish officer and a Khiljl officer with a large body of troops 

io guard the bridge Muhammad Bal^fciar KhiI]I with his army for fifteen 

days mai'ched across high hills and low defiles, and on the sixteenth day (from 
hm inarch from the bridge) descended into the open plain of Tibbat, and 

passed, many populous villages, and after some eight hours* hard fighting, 

entrenched himself in a fort there,” 

3 The Tabaqat-i-Na|iri names the city Karmbatan, Ba^itifir Khilji’s march 
from the bridge was northward for sixteen days. 

*The fair at Nik-nmrdan, 40 miles north-west of Binajpur, attracts 
overy year a large number of hilbpoiues, which go thence to other places m 
Bengal and elsewhere, 

^ In 15 days Baklitiar Khiljl retreated from the hills of Tibbat into the plains 

Kamrup. Accoidingto Major Raverty, from the hills of Darjeeling, BaWitiar 
ailji had advanced through Sikkim into Tibl:^t towards the »Sangpa* 
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Neither hamaii beings saw any bread except the circalar dibO 
of the sun. 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rauibow ^ 

From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured tlesh of horses 
and horses preferring death to life placed their necks andci* their 
daggers* In short, in this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge* Since those two commpndants quarrelling with each other 
had deserted their posts at the head of the biidge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des- 
truction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, like 
the Chinsse cup. Muhamn-ad Ba^itjar engulphed in the sea of 
confuoion and perf)]exity, despaired of every resource. After 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood there was a 
very large temple,^ and that idols of gold and sih er were placed 
there in great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand mauuds In short, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar with his force took refuge m this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for crossing the river. • The Eajah of Kiim- 
x*up2 had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending ont 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bamboo-raade lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the sliape of walls. Muhammad 
Baj^tiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
his fotce issuing out of the temple and making a he bioke 

through the stockade of bamboos, and cutting through his way, 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and others by the inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers on reaching the 
river-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiew 
plunged with his horse into the river, and went about owe arrow- 
shot, Av hen another soldier seeing this, plunged^, similarly into the 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little moveuient, all 

I Very likely, the temple of Mahumanl in Kamrup district. , 

• It would appear that the Bajah of Kamrup who had offered eeijviyes 
to Ba^itiar KhiUb in the end turned out treacherous./ 
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were drosYued. Oul}/ Muhauumd BiiUiiiav with <3ue tliousaiid 
cavalry (and according to another accv aut, with three hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over;^ the rest met with a wvatery 
grave* After Muhammad Bakhtiar had cro^jsed safely over the 
tumultous river with a suiall force, from excessive rage and 
Imniiliation, iu that the females and the chfldreii of the slaughtered 
and the drowned fronj alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
he g'ot an attack of eousuniptioii, and reaching JJeokot^ died. 
And according to other accounts, 'Ali ifarclan liluiji, who was one 
of his otiicers, during that illness, slew Bakhtiar, and raised the 
standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhnauti. TIic 
period of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed 


^ For a tliscussiun of the route of .Uukhtrir Kldlji’.s expedition into Tibbar, 
aud of lu8 retreat therefrom, see Itaverf y'.s* notes iu his translation of Tubacfat- 
i-Xasiri, and Bloclimann’s Contributions to liisiory aud (leugraphy of Heiiga), 
J.A.S. fur 1875, No, 3, Pan I, p. 283. 

Tabaqat-i-Na^iri (Pors. printed text, p. 156) states that Bukliiiar Khilji 
successfully swatii across the river with only one hundred troopers, whilst all 
the rest of Iiis army were dro3\-ned. 

2 Beokofc or Dumdainali, Jiear thingarampur, soniU of Diuajpur, was the 
nurtlieru Musalman AliUtary outpost in the time of Bakhtiar Khiljs, who 
had set out for Tibbat either from Deokot or Lakhnauti. 

3 All Sfiirdan^ assussinuted Muluunuuici Bulditiar Khilji in 606 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at DcMikoi. This date is arrived at if Bengal was compicred in 
50-1 A.lL oivllQB A.C. by B;ikhti;ir Khilji, as the best accounts would indicate, 
aud also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Blucbuuinu men- 
tions 602 ATI. as the date of Bakhtiar*s assassiaatiun, but he accepts 594 
A.H. as the date of tlie Bengal ' conquest — which involves chronological 
contradiction, 

Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of BeugaF’ states that Ali Mardftu 
assumed independence under the title of Alauddiu when Qulbuddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing S months for Malik Asiuddin’s 
rule, Bakhtiar Khilji appears to have been assassinated about the middle 
of 606 A.H.— the date previously airived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad Bal^thtr Khilji returned to 
Beokob from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and W'as attacked with hectic fever, aud used to say *hio doubt Sulirin 
Muhammad Muizuddin has met with an accident, that fortune has gone 'so 
against me.’* And when he became weak from illness, AH Murdan, one 
of Muhammad Bal^tiav’s principal olhcers, arrived ab Beokob, and find- 
ing him bed-ridden, pulled dowm the sheet from his face, and despatched 
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iiom the i iile ()t‘ tins transitory wuritl into tlie ctei iial iiorkl, 
IMalik ^ *Azu li-fhn. Khilji succeeded to the lule over Bengal. 
I^ight moiitlis had not passed, when ‘Ali Mardan KhiJjl slew him. 

RULE OF ‘ALI MAHDAN KBElLJl IN BENGAL. 

After the a'^oassinaiiou of ‘A*z-ud-din, his assassin, ‘Ali Mardaii 
Khilji beeojne ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-diti, 

him with one blow of a dagger The above aiconnfc ia leiideicH fchna by 
the Tabiqat-i-Ni'Sin, the newest contemporai) account, (Pei> tc\t, 1 p 
166] — Wlien Uakhtwr Khlil with about one hundred tioopeia only made 
good his escape across the river, *Ah Mich with his relatives londoted good 
services, and coudnoted Bakhtiar Khihl towards Deokot. On aiinal at 
Deokot, fiom excessive humihation Bakhtiai fell ill and shut himself up, 
and end not ride out in the streets, foi whenevei he didso, nuluns and 
orphans of the soldiers and oHicers that had fallen, used to emse and abuse 
him fiom the toiiaces and the streets BaldituXi nonld say “ Some mishap 
must have befalleu Sultan Muizuddm, foi the tide of foitnno lc> have 
thus turned against me” And it was a fact, tor at tlia- time Sultan Muu- 
uddiu had fallen at tho hands of an assassin (a Ghakkai). Pioni excessive 
humiliation, Muhammad BaUitiar KhlljT fell ill and was conhned to bis 
bed, and at length died. And according to another ncconnt, one of Ins officers 
‘Air Mardan KhTljI wlio was bold and ferocious, and held the fief of Deokot, 
on hearing the news of Bakhtiir’s illness, came to Deokot, found him Ijing 
ill bed, threw aside the sheet from his face, and slew liiiii/' 

1 His name was Mahk ‘Azudditi Mnhaimnad ^li m Khilji (Tdbaq.it- 
1 Na&iii, Peis text p 157). The following account of him is summonsed 
flora Tab iqtt, the nearest contemporary account Muhammad Sluran 
aud Ahmad Iran were two brothers, both being Khilj noblemen, and ju the 
service of B.tkhtiar When Bakhtiur led his expedition towaids Tibbat, he 
sent the above two bi others with an army towaids Lakhnanti and Jajnagar 
(Oiissa). When these heard thu news of Baklitur*8 assassination, they retnrued 
to Deokot, and .if ter performing funeral ceremonies, proceeded towaids 
Naikoti (nob ulentitied, but must have lain nob fai from Deokot) which was 
held in hef by * Ah Mardan Khil}!. They oaptuied the latter, and placed him 
m charge of the Kotwal (the police commissioner) of that pi nee, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahan!, and retnrnted to Deokot. Mnhammnd Shiian was an 
eneigebic man endowed with noble qualities. At the conquest of Nudeah, 
he had r^^ndered good service by capturing elephants As he ivas head of the 
Khilu olig.uchy, all the Khdj! nobles acknowledged him as their chief and 
paid homage to ium. In the meauiiine, All Mardiiu Khilji made good his 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Sulfcuii Qubboddln to depute fron), 
Oudh (^amiaz Kunii to Lakhnanti, iu order to put down the KliTI]I oligarchy 
in Bengal. Uussamaddm Iwaz who held the hef of KauktorIjKangor, near 
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aud iutroduccd the T^uthnh and the coin in liie own uame.^ Tho 
breeze ot insolence and vanity blew into the recesses of his brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial army from Delhi 
arrived, all the TO^djls making a common cause with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Azn-d-din. After this, the rule 
of this kingdom passed to GJiiasu-d-dm Khilji. 

RULE OF (IHIiSU-D-DlN ^ILJl IN BENGAL. 

Gliiahu-d-diu Khdji^ succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year (>07 AH., Sultan Qiitbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from BakUtuU KUUji, went ahead to receive Qaimas Eumi, aud 
hi the latter’s company proceeded to Deokot, and on the Imtiative 
Qaimaz, received the hef of Deokot. When Qaimnz was leturuing from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shlriiti aud other Khllil nobles collected together, and 
attempted to re^take Deokot* Qaimaz tame back, fought with the Khilji 
nobility and Muhammad Shiian, who being defeated, dispersed, quarrelled 
amongst themselves neai IM.iktdah (Masidah, a perganah south-east of Deo- 
kot} aud Mantosh (Sautosh, a perganah south-east of Deokot), and 
Muhammad SliiiMu was alum. He lies buried at San tosh (on the banks of 
the Atrjii river). 

A ‘ Ah Mardaa Khllil, assassin of Bakhtur Khdii and Azuddiu jObtilii. ruled 
from 607 A.H. to 609 or 010 A.H. and assumed independenoe and title of 
Saltan * Alauddin, on the death of Qufba-d-din Aibak. Is Tabaqat-i*Ns$iri it 
is stated that he recited the Kliiitbah ; but Badaoni states that he minted also 
coins iu his own name [I have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr, Thomas 
in. his * Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices the coins of Abauddiu’s successor, 
Ghiasnddin, stiuuk iu A H. 616, see J.A.S., p. 354, p 1, Vol. XLlI for 1873], 
It is also stated in ’i’abaqat-i-Nasiri (Pers text, p. 159), that from excessive 
msoleuce, he divided the country of Iran and Tiiran amongst his adherents, 
apd no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
One person complained oi povc*iy to Alauddin, who enquired whence he 
came. On learning he came from Ispahan, he ordered his ministers to 
write out a document assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

It IS stated iuTabaqat, that on escape from the custody of the JCotwal 
of Narkoti, AH Mardan went to Sultliu Qutbu-d-din, and received the Yioe- 
royalty of Lakhnauti. When he crossea the Kosi river, Hussamnddin from 
Deokot received him, conducted him to Deokot, where Ali MardanSvas 
formally installed in power, ite was cruel and ferocious, killed many jKhnii 
nobles, aud the native chieftains trembled under him. The subjects as 
well as the soldiers were in dlbgust with him. 

3 His real name was Hassamuddin Iwaz-bin Al-Husain. He was a 
noble of Khilii and Garmsir, and on joining Bal^tiar St^ji was first ap- 
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Labor, fell from Ins horse, and died, and liis son, Aram Stab, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the Empire fell into decay. 
Ghiasu-d-din establishing completely his rule over this province, 

pointed to fief of Kangor, (which lay south-east of Deokob) and next 
promoted to charge of the important northern military outpost of 
Deokot. On the appointment of Ah Mardan Khilli to the rule of Bengal, 
he advanced to receive the new Viceroy on the banks of the Kosi river, 
and helped in the latter's installation at Deokot On the assassination 
by the Khilji nobles of AU Mardan, who had since the death of Emperor 
Qntbaddiri Aibak assumed independence, Hussamuddin was elected 
chief of the Ehilji oligarchy in Bengal in 609 or 610 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness of Qutbaddin*s successor, Aram Shah, Hussamu-d-dm assumed 
independence, made Lakhnanti his capital, and assumed the title of 
Sultan Ghiasu-d-dIn about 612 A.H., and minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his ** Initial Coinage of Bengal ** notices several coins of 
Sultan Qhinsu-d-din struck at Ganr or Lakhnauti between 614 and 620 
A.H. All examination of these coins indicates the interesting and curious 
fact that Ghiasu-d-dlii had put himself in communication with the Khalifa 
of Baghdad so far back as 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Emperor Altamsh 
of Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 A H«) and obtained a 
pontifioi l 1 patent, recognizing the sovereign of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This circumstance, as suggested by 
Mr. Thomas, would also indicate that in those days there was fieer sea 
and ocean-intercourse between the Miisalmans along the shoies of Bengal 
and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad, than between 
Mnsalmans of more inland places m India and the Arabs of the aforesaid sea- 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altamsh from Delhi invaded Bengal, and on 
Sulfan ^iasuddln paying him tribute, peace was concluded. In 624 A.H. 
Saltan Na^iruddin, eldest son of Emperor Altamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghmuddm was engaged at Kamrup and Bang (East Bengal), and 
fought a battle with Sultan Ghiaguddin, on the latter’s return, and' 
killed the latter, and succeeded to the rule over Bengal m a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father, Emperor Altamsh. It is stated 
that Sultan Ghiasuddln extended aijid consolidated the Moslem sovereignty 
in Bengal, and extended his einpire over Jajnagar (Orissa), Bang (East 
Bengal), Kamrad (or Kamrup, Western Assam), and Tirhut (see Tabaqat* 
i-Easiri, Pers. text, p. 168.) Minhajus-Siraj, Author of Tabaqat-i-Na?irI who 
visited Lakhnauti shortly .after in 641 A H. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Ghissuddin, pays him a high tribute (Pers text, 
p. 161), a tribute which jin 627 A H. Emperor Altamsh had also paid to the 
memory of this good and great sovereign, by decreeing that Qhiasiiddln 
should in his grave be styled as a Sultan. Amongst his public works, 
Tabaqat-i-Na$iri mentions that he founded the Port of Baskot (Basankot 
near Gaur), established mosques, and Public Halls, ^c. 
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introduced tlie lOjutbah and the coin in his own natno, and to 
some extent arrogatinpr to himself the sovereign power, he ruled 
over this country And when the throne of Delhi by the accessiou 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh recsived eclat in the year 622 
A. H , the latter marched with his forces to Beluir, and invaded 
Lakhnauti. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Empei or tlnrty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
Valuables and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adiierents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-dln Altamsli 
introducing there the Klmthali and the com m his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Nasiiu-d-diii) 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Saltan Giiasu-d-din was ju^t and 
liberal, and the period of his rule was twelve yeais. 

RULE OF SULTAN NASlRU-D^DlN, SON OF SULTAN 
SHAMSU-D.DIN ALTAMHH, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Sultan Nasiru-d-diii sucoeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Saltan Shamsu-d-din Altamgli towards Delhi, 
Ghiasu-d-diii who had gone towards the kingdom of Kamiup» 
returning, raised the standard of revolt, Sultan Nasiru-d-din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
continued to rule over Bengal, In the year 626 A.H , at Lakhnauti, 
he tasted the untasty lotion of death, i And Hussamu-d-din Khilji^ 

1 His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father m a 
beautiful mausoleum (known as the mausoleum of Snlfau ^azi), about 
three miles west of the celebrated Qqtb Minar. In the inscription 
Jbn the mausoleum, Nasiruddln is entitled ‘'Emperor of the Bast/* or 
“ MaUk-ul-Maruk-nl-Sharq ** Emperor Albamsh so muoh loved the memory 
of his oldest son (the King of Bengal) that he bestowed lua name 
Xi,e„ Nasirnddm) on his (Emperor’s) younger son who afterwards mounted 
the fhfone of Delhi, after whom Tabaqat-i-bTa^iri is named 

* In TabaqaM-Hasiri, “ Balka Kalik ^ilji/’ The correct name appears 
to be Malik Ikhtiaruddin Balka, who assumed the title of Doulat ghah, 
and minted coins. Mr, !rhomas in "Initial Coinage of Bengal** notices 
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who was one of the nobles of Md. Ba^tiar succeeded fa the ' rule 
of Bengal. 

RULE OP ‘ALAU-D-DlN EBIN. 

When Sultan Siamsu-d-din Altamgfe heard the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies 
of mourning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench- 
ing the fire of insurrection which had appeared in Bengal, after 
the death of Nasiru-d-din, proceeded to Lakfenauti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hnssamu-d-diu Khilji, who raising insurrec- 
tion bad brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeditig out the root of inaurrec-^ 
tiou, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mulk Malik * Alau*d-din !^an.^ And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the country enforced in this country the Imperial i^utbah and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 

ROLE OP SAIPU-D-DlN TURK.* 

After supercessioD of Izzu-l-mulk ^Alau-d-din, Saifa-d«Uln 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Doulat ghlh strnofc iu 627 A.H. To put down Donlat ghah, Emperor 
Alfcamsh personally invaded Bengal for the second time in 627 A. H.,defei4ed 
Donlat ghah or l^tiaruddin Balkaj and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alauddin Khan or Alauddui Jani, (Tabaqnt-l-Nafiri, Pets, text, p. 174J. 

I In Badoni, “ Mahk Alaaddm E^afi. ** in Tabaqat-i-Na^iri “Alanddin 
Jam.*’ After his first invasion of Bengal, in 022 A.H., SnUiin Shamanddm 
Altamsh separated Behar from Bengal, which was under Sultan Ghiasuddln^ 
and left Alauddin Jani as its Governor, On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Salj;an 
^iasuddin wrested Behar again from Alauddin Jani, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altamsh’s son. 

* The following aocount of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat-i-Na^iri, 
the nearest contemporary account (Pers. text, p. 238}*— “Malik Saifnddin 
Aibak l^antat was a Turk of Khata ; he was a noble Malik, and was 
endowed with excellent qualities. Sultan Na^iruddm Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, (son of Emperor Altamsh), purchased him, and kept him in bis 
company, first appointing him as Amir-nl-MajHs (Lord Chamberlain} and 
then conferring on him the fief of Sarsati. Subseqaently, for his good 
services, he was appointed Governor of Behar, and next promoted to the 
10 
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too, occupied tlie Viceregal tlirone for three years, when he died 
of poison, 

RULE OP iZZU.D-OlN TDQBAN HffAN.i 
Since the juggling sky at that time had thrown the reins of 

Viceroyalfcy of Bengal (Lakhnantij, when Alanddm Jani, the Bengal Viceroy, 
was ireoalled. He captured several elephants lu Vilayet*i-Bang (East 
Bengal), sent them as presents to the Delhi Emperor (ghamsuddin AUamsh) 
and received the title of Ighantat 

1 The following account of him is summarised by me from Tabaqat^i- 
Xasiri, the neaiest contemporary account (Pera, text, p. 242},-^ Malik Tu^jiaii 
Khan Tnrki was comely m appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
from Khata. He was liberal and generous, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
he had no match in the army. When the SultJn (Emperor Altam^) 
purchased him, he first became the Royal cup-bearer, next ho was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Bar). He lost the 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Ghashnigir 
(a taster to a prince), and after a long time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables ( Amir-i-Akhur) ; and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaon, and next appointed Governor of ilehar, when Lakhnauti 
( Bengal) was conferred on Ighantat Saif uddm Aibak. At length when Saif- 
nddin died, Tug^an Khan was appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakhnauti) 
Yioeroyalty. After the death of SuUan Ha^iruddm Mahmud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Tu^an Khan and the feudatory of 
Lakhnauti named Lakor Aibak, who en 3 oyQd the title of Aur Khan, lU-feehng 
broke out, Tu^an ^an fought with Lakor Aibak befoie the fort of 
Basankot, close to Lakhnauti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnauti, one being in Radh on the side of Lakor (probably 
Nagor) and the other being in Barand, on the side of Deokot At this 
time, Empress Rnxiah ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tu^un 
gj^iiu -eent envoys with presents to Delhi, and received in return Imperial 
I^MMiients sent in charge of Qazi Jallaluddin. Tug^an proceeded from 
Lakhnauti to Tirhut distiict, and acqaiied much booty and treasure 
Whpu Sultan Mutauddin Bahram ghuh ascended the Imperial throne of 
pelhi, Toj^an Khan sent the former also presents, When Suljjun Alauddin 
succeeded Bahram ghiili, Bahanddin HuHal Sudani iiivnded Oudh, 
^Manikpor, and Karah and oast eyes on the eastern peevinces, and so To^an 
Khin weut to Karah and Hanikpur, (to conciliate Bahanddin and to turn 
him back), and m Oudh met Mmba 3 a-a-Sira 3 , (author of Tabaqat-i-Hasiii), 
and with the latter went back to Lakhuitiiti in 641 A H. At this time 
the R» 3 ah of Jajuagar (Orissa) committed depredations lu Lakhnauti. 
Tughan Khan that year, by way of reprisal, invaded Ja 3 aagar (MinU,i 3 a* 
s-Siraj accompanying him) and reached and stormed the fort of Baktasau, 



the empire of Delhi iato the hands of Sultin Eaziah,i 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-dm Alfcamsh, during her reign, the Viceroyalty 

which is on the Oiissn. frontier. Fighting ensued, and the Musalmans 
were defeated Tugh^in j^an returned to Lakhnanti, sent Sbarfu-hmulk 
Ashari to the Emperor of Delhi, to seek for help. Under Emperor’s order, 
a large army led by Tamar ^an Qararuddm Qiran, feudatory of Oadh^ 
was sent to Lakhn^uti, m order to repel and chastise the infidels of 
Jajnagar (Orissa) The Kajah of Jajnagai invaded Lakhnauti, owing 
to Mnsalmans in the previous expedition having demolished the Onssa 
fort of Katasan (or Baktasan). The Onsaans first took Lakor (probably 
Nagor), and slaughtered a large body of Mnsalmans including the Command- 
ant of Lakor, named Fakhrul Hulk Karimuddin, and then approached 
the gate of Lakhnauti, but after fighting retieated, Then between 
To^an Khan and Tamar Khan ill-feeling ensued, and they fought against 
each other, and on both sides many were killed. By the intercession 
of Minhuju-s-Sirai (author of Tabaqat-i-Nasin) peace was brought about 
between the two,~ on condition that Lakhnauti would be left to Tamar 
Khan, and Tn^t.n Khan with his treasures and elephants and effects 
would retiie to Delhi, Tug^an did so (m his company being Miuhaju- 
8-Siraj}$ the Emperor loaded him with presents, bestowed on him 
the Governorship of Oudh, whilst T»unar Khan held the Bengal 
Vioeroyalty, On the same night, both died, Tamar Khan at Lakhnautii 
and Tug^an in Oudh < ” 

It would appear from the above that the invasion of Bengal by MugEhals 
under Changiz l^an referred to m the text, is a myth and a mistake for the 
invasion of Lakhnauti by the Hindus of Jajuagar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in many histones, but Tabaqat’s acoonnt is the most ^reliable, 
as its author wns an eye-witness of the af au*. 

1 The daughter of Empeior Altams|^ named Baziah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with her father’s wishes in 634> A.H. (1236 A.C ) 
The sight trf an unveiled Moslem Empress seated on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi, struck all Indo-Moslem eyes in those days as a curious 
phenomenon, and hence our author’s expression, Juggling sky.” She 
reigned for thiee years from 1236 A.O. to 1239 A C. According to 
Badaoni, the Empress was endowed with exoellent qualities, and was 
brave, generous and intelligent. She followed the path of equity and the 
principles of justice, and set in oider the afiairs which had rematued in con- 
fusion dorkig the brief reign of her step-htother Saltan Knknuddin Firus 
ghah. She sci: before her the pursuit of beneficence as the object oT her 
ambition, and made Kizamul Jnnaidi, Chief Yizier. The Empiess came out 
of the GUrtfiJA mascnhae garments, such as a tunic and a Kullaht 9,iid sab 
on the thron According to Tubaqat-i-Na^iri, she was put to death by 
the Hindus* ^ was leained in the Qoran, indastrious m pnbUc bosxness, 
firm and energetfO in every crisis. Indeed, she was a great woman and a great 
Queen, 



of ti^Ubnaati was bestowed on Izza-d-din Tu^aii !l^an. Dbe latter 
dovoted himself to the administration of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau*d«diii Masud ascended the throne of Delhi, Tughan Khan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Dehli in charge 
of Sharfn-l-Mulk Sanqaii, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tughan Khan in charge of Qazi Jalalu-d-diu, Governor of Oudh, 
a ruby-laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty thousand Mu^^al soldiers of Ohangiz Shan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Laklinautl through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurab§g T. mar Khan, who was one of 
the servants of Khwajah Tash, for assisting Tughan Khan. At 
the time of engagement, the Mughal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to tbeir countiy, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between Izzu-d-din Tughan Khan and Malik 
Qurabeg Tamar Khan, dissension set in ; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-din, in accordance with the saying “Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,’* appointed Malik QurabSg Tamar Khan 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dehli Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tu^an !Qau. Tughan Kb^t* ruled for 13 years and some 
months, 

0 

RULE OF MALIK QURABEG TAMAR KIlAl..* 

After supercession of Malik Izzu-d-din Tughan Kj^in, Qiirabifig 
Tamar K^an, becoming ruler of thc '^ingdom of Lakhnauti, set 

i Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan or Qamrii-d-dm Qiraa T&mar Khan was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A.H., when he died. 

An aocbunt of his career in Bengal already appears m a previous note 
His previous career may, however, he noticed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat-i-Nanri (Pers. text, p. 247), which is a contemporary account . — 
** MalKif; Tamar J^an Turk was virtuous and polished in manners, very ener-^ 
getio and geneepos and active and brave. He had a handsoire appearance. 
Boltan Altamsh purchased him for 60,000 chitd appointed hinr 

Deputy Superintendent, of the Royal Stables, whilst Tugha was the 

Chief Superintendent. In the reign of Empress Baziah, j , beeame fenda- 
toiy of Kananj, and fought in the expedition against Kahw ^ .^pd Malwah, 
and rendered good services. He reoeived fief of Earab, anii also did good 





bimself to admiuisirative a&irs. After ruling ten jearsy he died. 
And in the reign of Emperor STasiru-d-din^ Mahmud} son of 
Saitan Shamsu-d-din AUam^h in the year 655 H. the Viceroyalty 
of Lakhmiuti was entrusted to Malik Jalaln-d-din IT^i Sn. 

0 — 

RULE 0¥ MALIK JALALU-D-DIN KHSN.* 

When Malik Jalalu>d-din Q^an succeeded to the Viceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti} he ruled over it for a year more 
or less, and m the year 656 A.H, he was superceded, and Arsalan 
Kh^n was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

BULB OE ABSALiN 

When Arsalan Khan became Viceroy of Lakhnauti, he devot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare stuffs to Sultan Ha§iru-d-d!n} and 
shortly after died at Lakhnauti. 

service there. On the death of Nasira-d-din, he was appointed Governor of 
Oadh. Whilst at Ondh, he invaded all the eastern tracts including Tirhut, 
and carried oiS immense booty. He was thence sent to Lakhnauti to help 
Tughan Khan m repelling the Ooriya invasion, and after that settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

1 After him the Tabaqat*i-Na$iri is named ; it is a genera? history of 
India from the commencement of Mnsalman Rule down to 658 A If. 
(1260 A.C ) Sultan Naairu-d-din succeeded Sultan Alau-d-dm to the throne 
of Delhi in 1246 A.O. His Vizier was Ghiasu-d-din Balban (afterwards Em* 
peror Balban). Of the six years which Intervened between 658 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Emperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. The TariMi Firuz ^ah! of Ziau-d-din Bami 
only began from GhiaBn*d*dIn Balban’s reign. Emperor Balban reigned &om 
1265 to 1287 A.O. 

' 2 Jalalnddin Masad, Malik JanI Hhiljl Khan, became Governor of 

Bengal in 656 A.H. 

I do not had any detailed acconnt of him given in the Tabaqat*i*Ha?iri. 

S Izztt-d-dm Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in which 
year he was attacked by Taju«d*dm Arsalan K^an San^ar-i-Khwarizmi. who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by lzza-d*diQ. Hehce 
Taju*d-dm Arsalan Khan oannot count amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Blochmann’s Contr. to Hist, and Geog. of Bengali and Tabaqat'LK'a^irii 
Pera. text, p, 267). 
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RULE OF MUHAMMAD TATAR BBEAN.i 

After the death of Arsalau Shan, his son, Md. Tatar who 
was illustrions for his bravery, liberahty, heroian and honesty, 
becoming independent in his rule of Lakhnaufci, did not much 
bend his head in submission to Emperor Nasiru-d-dln, And after 
a while, he had the Kliutbah ip the kingdom of Lfikhnauti recited 
in Ins own name, and for some time he passed in this wise. And 
when in the year 66 1 A.H. the thione of Dehli received eclat 
from the accession of Saltan Ghiasu-d-diu Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to all sides, Md* Tatar IQian, using foresight, 
sent sixty- three head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dehli, As this was the first year of his accession, Sultan 
Ghiasu-d*dia Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illu- 
minated the City with lamps, and the nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officeis presenting nazar became recipients of gifts. 
And the envoys of Muhammad Tatar Khan, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to retain Tatar Kbaii pleased with 
the Impeual gifts, submitted and enrolled himself lu the lanks of 
the Emperor’s Oaia'ia. Sultan ^laau-d-diu Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named TugJji’al to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti.® 

X Muhammad Arsaian Tatar Khan, son of Aisalan K^an Sanjar, had 
been for some time Cloveraor of Bengal, when the Emperor Balban 
ascended the tlirone (664» A.H.) (See Tarikh Fuuz ^ahi, by Ziau-d-din 
Barm, Pers. text, pp. 53 and 66.) He was generous, liberal and brave After a 
few years he was succeeded by Tu^^ral, who proclaimed himself king, uuder 
the title of Suit, an Mughisu-d-dm, 

^ This account differs slightly from Fiofessoj.* Blochmaun’s conclusions 
deilved from inscriptions and the evidence of coma, as set forth in his Contri- 
butions to the Hiatoiy and Geogiaphy of Bengal Professor Blochmann holds 
that on the death of Mnhammed Tatar Khan, which took place shortly after 
Balban’s ^ accession, ^an was appointed Imperial Governor of 

Lakhnauti ; that Bher Khan was succeeded in the office by Amin Khan, 
whose Deputy or Kaib was Tnghial. Tnghral heard of Balban’s lilnessy 
attacked and defeated Amin Khan, and procl.iimed himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Saipan Mughisu-d-dln (A.O. 1279). Balban 
recovered from his illness shortly aftei, invaded Bengal in person, defeated 
Tughral, at some place near Sunargaou, where Dannj Bai was the zemindar 
(Tarikh-i-Pirnz ghahi, p 87), and in 681 H. (A.C. 1282) before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throne of Bengal on liis (the Empeior Balban’s) son, Boj^ra 
K^an, who assumed the title of Saljian Kasirn-d-dm. Na$ira-d-din appears to 
have died in 691 H. (1292 A.O.), that is about five years after the death of his 
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RULE OP TU<3SRAL, STYLED SULTAN MUQSISU-D- 

DlN. 

Ta gh ral became Viceroy of Lalchnauti. In that, in liberality 
and bravery, courage and sngacity be was unequalled, in a short 
time he brought the kingdom of Lakhnanti to subjection and 
order, and subjugated Kararup (Western Assam). In the year 
678 A H. he marched with his forces fiom Lakhnauti to Jajnagar, 
and vanquishing the Rajah of that place, obtained many elephants 
and much riches and chattels and stufFs. In that Saltan Ghiasu- 
d-din Balbaii had become old, and both of his sons were at Multan 
with large forces engaged in fighting the Mughals, ilie kingdom 
of Lakhnanti was lost sight of In consequence of this circum- 
stance, Tnghral failed to despatch elepliants and booty to the 
Emperor. And also ns at the time the Empeior was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of the palace for one month, and rumouts 
of his death had spi’ead in the Empire, Tughral finding the field 
completely open, sallied out, and collecting a laige force proclaimed 
himself Sultan Mughisu-d-din, and unfurling on his head the rod 
Royal umbrella, had tlie Kb^tbah in tliat country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, the Emperor recovered 
health, and royal edicts announcing the recovery were leceived. 
Tughral, not becoming asliamed of what he had done, struck Ihe 
hand of disloyalty on the liem of hostility. When Sultan 
^iasu-d-din Balban became aware of this, lie despatched Malik 
Abtakin who had long hairs, and who had the title of Amin 
Khan and was G-overnor of Oudfa, appointing him generalissimo 

illuBtrioas father Emperor Balban. For a full aooonnt of Tnghral styled Sul- 
tan Mughisn-d-d!n. see Tabaqat-i-N«$iri(Fer8. text, p. 261), and also Tari^«!> 
Firaz Shahi (Pers text, pp 81 to 94), by Ziau-d-diii Barni Before becoming 
Governor of Bengal, he held the following offices : Ohashnigir (Taster to a 
prince) under fibanisn-d-din AUatnsh ; Amir-nl Majlis or Lord GLamberlain 
under Emperor Rnkiin-d-din, Superintendent of Elephants, next Superitiiend- 
ent of Stables under Empress Raziah, feudatory of Tabarhind under Snhan 
Alau-d-din, next feudatory of Kanauj and Governor of Oodh, and next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. He invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), Ondh and Kamrnp (Western 
Assam) successfully, and then proolalTned his independence. Tnghral was 
active and energetic, bold and courageous, liberal and generous It is worthy 
of note that in this connection, the author of Tarij^-i-Fimz ghahi (p. 93), 
for theyirst time uses expressions like these, ** Iqllm-i-Lnklinauti,*' ** Iqlim-i- 
Sanargaon,” *‘Ar$ah-i-Bangalah,*’— indicating that Tn^^ral had considerably 
extended bis Bengal Satrapyf 
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of the expedition, find also Viceroy of Lnkhnautl, together mth 
other nobles, such as Tamar Khan ShatnsI, Malik T}iju*d*din, sou 
of ^Ali Qau,^ aud Jamalu-d-din Qandahilrl, for destroying 
Taghral. And ^hen Malik Abtakin with a large force crossed 
the river Sro, and marched towards Lakhnauti, Tughral, too, with 
a large force came to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles aud soldiers deseitiug 
Amin Ehiin joined Tughral. so that on ^the day of engage- 
ment the force of Amiu Sh§n was louted. Aud when Amin 
Khaii being vanquished reti'eated to Oudh, the Emperor hearing 
of this became anxious and perplexed, ordered that Amiu Khan 
should be hanged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Malik Tarminl with a large force for destioying Tughral. And 
Tu^ral making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortune, 
that rampant lion, 

Twice routed the army of the enemy. 

Sultan ^iasu-d'dln, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected aud anxious, and made kingly efEorcs, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and oi'dered that numerous boats should be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanam and Samanah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Samanah, he took his 
young son, Bnghra with a select force in his own company, 

and passed fiom Samanah to Doab. Leaving Mahkud-Umara- 
Eakhru-d-din Kotic&l to rule as Viceroy at Behli in his absence, 
he crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnauti. 
Tnghral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marched in state towards Jajnagar with his tieasures and a laige 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp theie, and subse- 
quently to return to Lakhnauti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli But when the Emperor reached Lakhnauti, after stay- 
ing there a few days, he desi>atohed General Hassamu-d-din 
VaMUdar Bet) (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the T3iHkk-i-Ftmz 8hSh7^ to subjugate the 

t In Tarii^-i-Firuz Shahi, ** Qntlvgh Oan ghanisi,” 
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kingdom of Lakhnautl, and th^ Emperor himself marched towards 
Jajnagar,^ to chastise Tug^ral. At the time, when the Emperor 
reached tlie confines of Sunargaon, Bhuj Rai.* who was the Zamin- 
dar of that place, enrolled himself m the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tn^ral attempted to escape 
across the river, ^ he would prevent Ins doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched seveial stages, 
the trace of Tnghral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras ^ that 
he should march ahead ten or twehe Km oh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no trace of Tu^-al. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tiranddi.,^ the ruler Oi Koel,^ and his brotlier, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, ou a field they 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commenced slaughter by 
breaking the neck of one ; then the others cried out — “ If your object 
is to obtain goods and provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tiranddz said : “ We 
have no concern with your goods and stores: onr objeot is to 
asceitain the whereabouts of Tughral. If you show tho way, your 
lives and things would be spared ; otherwise whatever will befal 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The gi’ooers 
said : “ W& carried food-grains to the camp of Taght'al,^ and now 

1 From the manner of description given here, the JajnagOr here referred 
to woald seem not to be in Onssa, bat some place m Fast Bengal (probably 
Tipperah). For an exhaustive and iiitoreating disonssion on “Jajnagar," 
see Blochmann's ContnbntionB to History and Geography of Bengal.” 

* In Tarcj^-i-Firuz Shahl, “Dannj Rai,” (p. 87J. 

3 Probably the liver Hffkhmaputra or Megaa is meant. Sanargaoti ie situate 
on the banks of the Br.ihma|Kitra, 13 miles S of Dacca. For a coutempo.> 
rary and graphic description of Smperor Ghiasn^d-din Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tsr^shn-Firuz Sfaahi (pp. 85-94 Pets text ) 

4 III Ferishta, “ Barbaq Barlas,” m Tarikh-i-Firtiz Shahi “ Barik Begtaras.” 

*> In Tari]^*i«Firnz Shahi. ( “ Malik Muhammad Sherandaa,” p. 88). 

4 Koel IS a Uh$xl in Aligarh District. 

T From the deeoription given, Ta^ral alia^ Sultan Mughisn-d-dln would 
appear to have pitched his tent at the time on the western banks of the 
Brahmaputra not very far from Sunaigaon, Or, one might imagine him 
at this point of time having shifted his tent farther eastward to the 
western bank of the Megna, opposite perliaps Id the oM feriy of Manioknagar 
11 
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we are returning from there. Bef een you and Tu^ral, there is 
a distance of half a farsaih. To-day he is encamping there ; to- 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Malik Muhammad Tiraudaz 
sent the grocers with two troopers to Malik Barbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Ta^ral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu- 
ing with the people of that part, might not liide himself in a 
jungle. And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tu gh raL and his xrmy re‘»ting in fnlse security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tugliral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tughral. When they 
arrived in fiont of Tu^raPs tent, all of a sudden drawing their 
swords, they killed every one they found in the Audience-Hall, 
and shoutod out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Tughral fancied that the Emperor had him- 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un- 
saddled hoise, and not mustering his own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers* quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar, As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappea^rance of Tu^ral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose bands the slaughter 
of Tui^ral had been destined, maiched in pursuit of Tu^^al, 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tug^rai’s shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own hoi se, sever- 
ed Tughrars head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tugh.ral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
TughraVs head in the mud by the river-side, and flung Ins body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tni^rars soldieis arrived, 

across the river, or somewhere dose to the modern Bhoyrab Bazar ferry, 
seriously planning to cross over on boats from the Dacca side to the Tipperah 
tract (which has been identified here with Jajnagar), with the old and 
powerfnl Emperor of Delhi ((jEhiasa-d-diti Balban) sha^wing him. This Jaj- 
nagar, therefore, in Bengal, is different from Jiinagar m Orissa, 
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shouting out “ Lord of the world ! Lord of the world! ” and 
searched for Tu gh ral N’ot finding him, they took to their heels. 

They shot an arrow at his heart,* 

Dismounted him from his horse, and cut off his head: 

When Tughral at that place was killed owing to his ia- 
alertness, 

One shout arose from every side 

The adherents of Tu ghr al were completely routed, 

From the absence of their leader, tiiey wore all cowed down. 

At this time Malik Baibak Baras*^ arrived, and Muqaddar run- 
ning forward announced the joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
Barhak applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, £ anouncing 
the victory, together with the head of TughraL On the following 
day, together with the booty and prisoners of Tu^raFs army, he 
proceeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of the 
victory. And Malik Muhammad Tirandaz^ was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Muqaddar^ received the title of 
Tu gh rahkush (“ Tughral-slayer ”), and was raised to the peerage, 
Sultan Qhiasu-d-diu Balban after this marched back to Lakhnauti, 
and set himself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, putting up 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tu^ral as had 
been takeu prisoners, and capturing their women and clivldrea, 
wherever found, he had them slaughtered at fiakhnauti, after 
putting them to indescribable tortures. Till that time, none of 
the Emperors of Dehli had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants.® After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of 

i These verses, with alight variations, have been borrowed very 
probably from Amir Khoaran. the poet-laareate of Emperor GhiaBa-d-din 
Balban. 

5 In TariMi Firnz Sbahi (p. 88.) Malik Barbak Bektars. 

® In Tari^ Pirna Shahi {p. 88) MalS: Muhammad Shiranclaz. 

4 Prom Tari^ Piruz ghaET (pp, 88, 90 and 91) Malik Muqqadae and 
Tnj^ral-kush would seem to be two different individuals. 

6 The author of Tan^ Piruz ghahi remarks that ou both aides of the 
principal hazaar of Lakhnauti that was more than one haroh long, scaffolds 
were set up, and men, women and children were hanged. Such orneity, 
sorrowfully remarks Ziuu-d-dln Barni, had never before been perpetrated by 
Muaalman sovereigns of Delhi (See pp. 91-92 Tankh Piruz ShShi). 
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Lakbnauti on his own son, Bngjihra Khan,* giving him at the 
same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of Tn ghr al that 

I Uus^hra Khan, younger son of Emporor Bnlban, assumed the royal 
title of Sultan Nat^iru-d-dui at his elevation to the throne of Bengal* He 
^^as the first of a .succession of Balbani Kings tv bo ruled over Bengal, 
from 12S2 A.O to 1331 A.C (or 681 A H to 731 A.H ) and had mostly 
their court at Sunargaon near Dacca. NSsiru-d-din Bughra Khan, son of 
Emperor Balban, reigned over Bengal from 681 H. to 691 (1282 A 0. to 
1292 A.C ) and was succeeded by Ins son Uuknu-d-din who assumed the 
title of Sultan Kai*Kans From inso..ipfcioua found at Gangarampur and 
Kliagol, near Lakhiaarai, ho appears to have been alive in 697 H. (A.C* 
1297} Mr. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dates 
691, 093, 69 1, 695 \.ll He appears to have been succeeded by his brother 
wlio reigned undiir the name of *S!iamsu-d-dui Firuz Shah, Piruz Shah had 
several sons, namely, Bughra Khan. Nasini-d-dln, GliTa8n*d-dm or Bahadur 
Khan. Quthi Kha*\ and Hatim Khan. The third son, Ghiasu-d-din. made 
conquests lu Eastern Bengal, established himself at Sunaigaon near Daccay 
and struck coins from 1311 A C. under the name of Bahadur §hlh. The 
fifth son Uatim Khan was m 1309 and 1315 A.C. Governor of Oudh. Pimz 
ghah died in 718 H. (1318 A.C.) Quarrels thu n broke out betTveen the 
several sons of Pirtu Shah, who was succeeded by bis eldest son who took 
the title of ghahabu^d-din Bughta ghah who ruled at Lakhnauti in 1318-19. 
Soon after his accession, Bughra Shah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Shall who reigned at Sunargaon. Bughia Shah and his brother Nl^iru-d-dm 
took refuge with Emperor Tnghluk Sh^h who in 1320 had mounted the throne 
of Delhi. Qutlu Khiiii, another brother, was killed by Bahadur Siab who 
was noTv supremo King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnificent 
Court at Sunargaon 

At the instigation of Bugh^^a §hah and Na|iru«d-din, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batutah), Emperor Tughlak Shah invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadur Shah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Ha§iru-d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with the latter to Lakhnauti, when the 
Emperor confirmed Nosiru-d-diu as Governor of Lakhnauti. The Emperor 
sent his adopted son Tatar Khan, Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpur) with 
an army to operateagainst Sultan Bahadur ghah, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal were constituted, viz., Sunargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal# Sunargaon was placed under Tatar Khan. 

With the accidental death of Emperor Tughlak §hlh and the acces- 
sion of hia successor Emperor Muhammad ghah Tughlak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emperor released 
Bahadur S}>ah, allowed him lo return to Sunargaon, on conditibn that the 
Bengal coinage was to bear the joint names of Bahadur ghah and the Emperor 
Muhammad Tu^^lak, and also that in the Khutbah the names of both were to 
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had been captured, except the elephants , and eonfcmnpf on him 
the title of Sultan Kasiru-d-dln, ho placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the Khrtthah to be recited and the 
coin to be minted in his name. And at the time of departure, the 
Emperor ^riving lus son some parting advicej said “ It is not 
disci eet for the king of Lakhnautl, be be a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Empei or of Delhi And if 
the Enipeioi of Delhi marches to Lakbuautl, the ruler of Lakhnautl 
should retreating take refuge in some distant corner, and when 
the Emperor of Delhi withdiaws, he should return to Lakhnautl, 
and resume lus woik And in the levy of revenue from sub- 
jects, lie should oljservo the middle coorso, tliat is, ho should 
not levy sucli a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, tlmt they should bo 
ground down and oppressed And he should pay such an amount 
of salary to bis officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses In matters of administration he should take 
counsel with wise people who are sincere and loyal , and in the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain from self-indulgence, and 

be recited, lacar Khag who was liitherfro Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
received the title of Bahrain and was stationed at Snnargaon at the 

Court of Bahadnr Shah, as a sorb of Imperial Besident. Kasirn-d-din was 
continued as Subordinate Governor of Lakhnautl. 

In 726 A H (1326 A.0 ), Nasiru-d-din died, and Muhammad ^ah 
appointed Malik Bidar ghilji ns Governor of Lakhnautl with the title of 
Qndr Khan, Bahadur Shah, the king, at Snnargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to the Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahram’s asaiafcanoe Baliadar §h5h, the last Bengal Balbanj 
sovereign, and the last royal representative of the house of Emperor Ghiaan- 
d-dln Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A,0. Bengal remained Irapenalisb till the death of Bahrain Khan in 1338 
A.O., when Faj^rn-d-din successfully revolted, killed Qadr Khan and 
established the independence of Bengal. (See Blochmann^s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas* Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Batutah, Tarikh 
Firuz ghahl, pp 92, 181, 254, 450, 451, 461, 480). 

1 The pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his eon 
Bugbra Khiin, at the time of former’s departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail m the Tankh-i-Firuz Shahi (pp 95 to 106), and will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this MaSkllmaa Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kinglj duties 
and responsibilities. 
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should not act unjustly from selfishness. In the care for the condi- 
tion of the army, he should not be negligent, and he should consider 
it incumbent upon himself to show them considerateness and to win 
their hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indolence to 
intervene. And whoever tempts you away from this coarse, you 
should look upon him as your enemy, and you should not listen to 
his talk. You should seek protection with persons who relinquish- 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hems of saints, 

Is stronger than the strength of a hundred walls of 
Alexandei.” 

After this, bidding adiou to bis son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by foi'ced marches, after three months ^ The period of the 
rule of Tughral m Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 

EULE OF BUGHRA ESIN, STYLED SULTlN NASIRU- 
D-DIN, SON OF EMPEROR (ffilASU-D-DlN BALBAN. 

When Saltan Nasim-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnauti, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Sultfo Muhammad and was known as Khto-i- Shahid® was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Mughals And Sultan G^iasu-d- 
din Balban who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summoned Sultan Na^iru-d-din from Lakhnauti, 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
consol© the heart of his father. The Emperoir said : The death 
of your brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

i In Tari^ Firua ^ahi (p. 107)* ** after three yeara.” 

3 Snij^n Hahammad, eldest son of Smperor ^iasn-d-din Balban, was 
Imperial yieexoy of Multan Btovince or Vilayet at this time. This Prince 
was brave, gallant and accomplished, and he fell gallantly fightmg between 
Lediore and Bibalpnr against the Mng^nl hordes under Tamar from Gential 
Asia who were harrying at this time the Korth-Western frontier of India* 
Hence the Prince is styled ‘‘ Khan-x-ghahid ** Martyred Prince or 
Chief.*’ His death was a great shook to the aged Bmperor. (See Tari|^*i- 
Finns Shahu pp, 10^-1 Q). The Prince was a patron of learning, and to his 
court at Mnltan were attached the celebrated jpoets, Amir Khasran and Amir 
Hasan, for whose hiographiGal ^toh, see Badaom^ Vol. 1, pp. 200-201 
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my departure from the world shall approach. At this time, your 
separation from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your sou, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai i^usrau, 
are young, and have no experience o£ life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would be incapable of defending it, and 
you would have to pay homage to either who might ascend the 
throne of Delhi, Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me’* Na§iru-d-diii, according to his father’s request, re- 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly under pretext of hunting went out of the city, 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnauti, 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A H., passed from this transitory world. And when Suljan 
Muizu-d-diu Kaiqubad, after the death of his graud-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un- 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and win^i 
And Malik Efizamu-d-din setting himself to the destruction of the 
Balbau! family, induced Muizu-d-din to call his cousin KaiUhusrau 
from Multan; and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal DmarS. Sultan Na^iru-d-din Bughra !Qan at Lakhnauti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over- 
hearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to his sou letters 
Gontaiuiug instructions, and by insinuations and hints, adv^ed 

1 Zlanddizi Barni, author of Tari|^*i*£hruz §hahi (p 121) states that 
shortly before his death in 686 A.H (1287 A G.), the aged and venerable Em- 
peror Ghiasn-d-dm Balban summoned to his presence in his palace in Delhi, 
Malik- ul-TTmara Faj^ru-d-dln Kotwal (or police commissioner) of Delhi, 
Khwajah Hussain Basri, the Vizier or Prime Mmister, aud some others, and 
instrnoted them to place Kai Khnsrau, son of Salman Muhammad, on the 
throne. After the Emperor’s death, however, the Kotwal and his party placed 
Kaiqubad, sou of Sultan Nasiru-d-dlu Bughra Khan fKing of Bengal, and 
second son of the Emperor) on the throne. The personnel of Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiquhad’s administration consisted of (1) Malik-ul-Umara 
Kotwal of Delhi, (2) Nizamu-d-dTn, nephew of Mahk-ul-Umara, who 
became Dadbig or Chief Justice, and subsequently Wazir or Prime Minister, 
(3) Malik Quamu-d-din who became Wakildar or Administrator-Gleneral. 
Emperor Kaiqubad, who was a boy of seventeen years, was addicted to 
pleasures, and spent most of his time in the charming pleasure-villa of 
Kilukhari, in the suburbs of Delhi Nizamu-d-diu the Wazir who now 
assumed the title of Nizamu-l*Mulk, set about devising means to destaroy 
the house of Balbirfi (see TariMt-i-Firuz ghahi, p. 132} 
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him fco beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizarau-d-din 
It was of no use In despair, two years after the death of Empeior 
Balban, in the year 687 A,H wiih the object of conqueung the 
province of Delhi, and chastising hia son, JSfasiru-d-dlii BugJj^’a 
]^&n marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Sultan 
Na^iiu-d-din passing fiom Beliar to the banks of the river Sarn, 
encamped.^ 

The standards of the Emperor of the world weie pitched 
On the banks of the Ghagar, in the environs of the town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Saru on the other., 
Prom excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their months 
The swoid-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the mai'shalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Sultan Naaiiu-d-din, aban- 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Mnizu-d-dm, owing to the instigation of Malik 
BTizania-d-diu, refused to make peace, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for throe days between the con- 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Na^iru-d-din with his 
own hand wrote : — 

Son! I have a great longing to meet you, I have no further 
strength of self-restraint m year separation, if yon show a way 
by which I who am oonaumed by the fire of miafoitene, may behold 

The text here is rather confused. In Forishta, the rendering is as fol- 
lows * ^ When Sulj^u Mulza-d-din Kaiqub&d heard of the intention of his 
father (Bulj^n Na^iru-d-din Ho^ra Khan. King of Bengal) and of the hitter’s 
t^rival iu Beb&r, he (Kmperor Kaaquhad), too, arrayed his forces, and in tho 
hottest part of the year reached tho banka of the Ohagar river, and halted. 
And SaljiSn Ka^iru-d-dln, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behur, 
reached the banks of the river Sro, and halted,” The meeting between 
Sultan KSsfiru-d-din Bngh^a KhSn and his son the' Kmperor Kaiqubad is 
immortalised m the pages of ” Qirann-s-Sadain ” by Amir Khusraa, tho 
celebrated poet of Delhi. The camp of the father was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Sam or Sarju, the old nver boundarydine between the Masahnan 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in tlioso days) and the Bmpire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the soq was on the opposite banks of the Bro. 

V* "^'he Qira«u-s-Sadam fixes the moetiug-place at 
Ajndheya on the banks of the ghagar. 
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yon, and, Jacob-likc, if oiice more my eye which has become 
blind, becomes bright by the sight of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment.’* The Saltan wound up this 
message w'ith the following verse : — 

“ Although paradise is a happy region, 

Nothing is better than the joy of union.** 

Sultan Maiztt*d-dhi being touched by the perusal of his fatJier*s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father Nizamu- 
d-dlri used dissuasion, and arranged that the Emperor, with all 
Injporial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the purpose of 
meeting his father march from the bank of the river Qhagar to- 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Na|iru-d-dln crossing the Saru should come to visit 
Kaiqubad, who should remain seated on the throne. Then Eugbra 
Kban embat^king on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Muizu-d-dln Kaiqubad. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on his 
father's feet, and both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching the hand of the son, placed 
the latter on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descendiug from the throne placed the father on it, and him- 
self respectfully sat before him ; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Naeiru-d-diti left, and crossing 
the river returned to his tent.* From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Sevex’al days successively, Sult.an Nasiru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other's company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice, * and 
taking his son in tlie lap, he departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day he ate no food, and told his 
confidants j “ Tq-day I have bid the last farewell to my son.** 

1 It ib stated that oa the day of deportaie, Saltau Na§ira*d*dln 
Bugera Kji sii exhorted his soo, Bmperor Kaiqnbad, to attend to prayer and to 
observe the fast of Bamzan, taught him certain regulations and dred rules 
of sovereignty, warned liim against excesses m wine and neglect of State 
matters, rebuked him for killing Kai Khusraa and other noted Aniira and 
Malnks of j^iasu-d-dln Balban, and advised him to dismiss Kizama-d.d1n aUa» 
Ni/amul Mulk, the Wuzir* (See !PariM*vf*»*tta}-g^dA7, pp« 144 to 156). 

12 
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Then inaiebing back from that place, he retunied to Ins kingdom. 
And when Sultfm Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad at the end of 689 A H, 
•svas slain, ^ and the Empire was transferred fiom the Ghoiian 
dynasty to the lOiIlji family, and Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khilji ^ 
mounted the tin one ot Delhi, Sultan Nusua-d-diu seeUig no alter* 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Khuthah^ conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the hef of Lakhnaut! Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d*dln and Saltan Qntbu-d-din,^ Sultan 
Nasiru-d dm Baghra l^an conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultan Nas»ii u-d*dln in Bengal was six years 

0 

RULE OF BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the reign of Saltan ‘Alaii-d-din, Bahadur Khan ivho was one 
of the connexions^ of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln, and was one of tho 
leading nobles of Saltan *Alau*d-dxn, was entrusted with the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal. For many years lie occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enfoi’ced tlie recital of the ^nthah and the minting 

i See Tav%Jch*i~Fu iLz Shdhu |) 17^. Aorouhii^^ to othei nccouufcvS Emperor 
Kaiqubad waft poijsoued at the instigation ot tho Aiinr-ul-Uniaia who was 
in league with JuUalmd-dm Khdii. With him iKmqubjid) ended the Balbani 
dynasty jii DelhT, bnfc, as will be obseivcd iii tiieM* pages, it hngeroil foi a 
longer period in the Bengnl Kingdom m tho poii.oiis of the Balbaiii King*? 
of Bengal. 

SI SiibSii Jallalu-d-din Khilji is said to have been descended fiom Qalej 
Khan. son*mdaw of Changi/ Khan. He was Goieinor of Samanah and held 
the office of State Secretary (Ar/i Mainahk) m the Cabinet of Kmpeior 
Kaiqubad. JnUiiUi-tUdin ascended the Delhi thione in 1290 A C or 689 A H, 
and with him commenced the Khilp (bnusty which eontimied to leign over 
India till 1320 AX'. During his reign, Muhaminadan conqnesis were ex> 
tended into SoiitUein India tluough the prowetiu of iiift nephew, Ai.\n'd‘ 
dm Khilji. See T»ri]^-i-Pirua Shahi pp. 170*174, J3ad«mii, p 167, vol, 1 
Badaoni states that *‘Qalij ” and ** Kliilj ” wne different, and that “ Khilj*’ 
wae one of the children of Yafus, son of Noah. 

3 Sultrm Quibu-d-dlu Khiljl was ton of Sulilu Aluu-d*din Khhji* See 
Tarikhd*Fu mt ^ahi p. 408 and 3Bi, 

^ In respect of the weak rule in Bengal of Sullin Nasiru*U*dTti Baghr.^ 
gjiSh (son of Eiiiperoi Balban;, Zum-d-dm Bnuii (p. 189) relates that 
Emperor Jalala*d <hu^s favourite mode of disponing of dricoibt captured 
in the Delhi terrrtoiy, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were let hjosc 
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of qpins after tLo names of the Bnipeiors of Dellii, During the 
reign, however, of Sultan Qutbii-d-din he usurped the 

sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming Imnself Bahadur Shah, 
introduced the ^uthaJi and the com in the kingdom of Bengal 
after Iuk own name, and commenced oppressions. For some time, 
he passed in this wise. Bat when tJie Empire of Delhi passed to 
Ghiasu-d-din Tu^lak Shah,^ in the year 72'1 j A H. petitions from 
Lakimaiiti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultan Tughlak Shall with an etticient army 
marched towards Bengal. When he reached Tirhut, Sultan 
i^^asiru-d-din* whose fief had not been confiscated duiing Alau-d- 
diu’s reign owing to Ins good conduct and who lesided m a corner of 
Lakhiiauti, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tu^lak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from LakhnautI 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

t Ou the defeat of Khusrau Khnn, (TaiiWi-i-FTiaz Rhahi, pp. 420 and 
421) the nobles placed GhnzI-nhMulk on the tin one of Delhi Ghazhuh 
Malk then assumed the title of gjiiasu-d-din Tii^lak ghuh. Hia father 
was a Tttikifeh slave, named Mahk, of Sultan ^msu-d-din Balban, and 
his mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tughlak djnabty winch reigned for ninety- 
four >ears at Delhi (13-0-1414 AC) tie founded the city of TugUla- 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi He reigned from 1320 to 1324 A 0. In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur Shah 
at Sunargaon in Bengal, C4hiaBU«d-din Tughlak inarched to Snnargaon, fought 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shtdi a piisoner, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhnt, and leaving Na^iru- 
d-din as Governor of ViIayet-i-Lskhnnutl. Ghiaan-d-dm divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Vilayet-i-bcvkhnauti, (2) Vilayetd-SatgSon. 
(3) Vilayefc-i-Sunaigaou, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Viceroy (stationed at SuuargiOii) over all the Governors. Tarikh-i-Firuz-Sbahi 
p 451. 

^ This N,iMru-d-din was a grandson of Sultan 5?X^ira-d-dm Bui^ira Shah, 
son of Emperor Balban, He was Governor of LakhnautI, but bad been 
ousted by his brother Bahadur ^’tb, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Sunargaou. This Niisiru-d-diu and another brother Baghra Khan had taken 
refuge at the time with the Emperor of Delhi (Tu^lafc ghab) who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brotlier, Bahadur Shah (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is iiiisle.uhng, and would incorrectly 
indicate that the Nasiru-d-dln here lefeiied to is Suit In NSairu^d-dln Bughra 
Shah, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balban). See, however, Blochmann's 
** Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” and Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shahi, pp, 450^451. 
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numcroiis presents. Sultan Ghiasu-»d»din Tughlak Shah treated 
him honourably, bestowed on him the Ro^al Umbrella and the 
Royal Slaff, and ratified according to the old custom tlic continu- 
ance of Sultan Nasira-d*din’s fief. And biiuging to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who had piovcd hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Ghiasu*d-din, appoint- 
ing his adopted son, Tatar JQian, Governor of Sunargaon, 
and entrusting to Na^iru-d-din the over-loi dship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi.* But soon after, Sultau 
Nasii'n-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 


RULE OP QADR KHAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabiu-l-awwal in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the xoof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, Ulagh Kban ascended the thi’one 
of Delhi and proclaimiag himself Muhammad Shah bestowed on all 
the nobles offices and Jagirs^ and bestowing Iho title of Qadr 

t Tills text is not qaite accurate on all points. See note ants, regard- 
ing the fortanes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

^ Rlasli Alagh IHian oitas Fakhm.d*dln Jana, nephew and 

80 ii*in*law of Emperor Ghiaau*d-dm Toghlak @hah, on the death of the latter 
by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Sultan Muhammad ghih Taj^klak in 726 A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the fi^st order, a man of consammate 
ability, his eocentricity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend his empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of his 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Though the fertility of his genius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial eccentricity" in establishing a fixed currency of copper 
coins completely disorganised it. He received an embassy from the 
ghalifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investiture of Boyalty. 
In iua reign a sevmre famine broke out in Delhi, and in consequence 
there was a general exodus of Us population to Bengal. He restored Baha- 
dur to the kingdom ofSanargaon on certain conditions, but subseqaent. 
ly dethzoned him. lu his reign, Bengal became ludepeudeut under Fal^ru* 
d-din. {See Tarihfe-i-Piru* Shihi, pp. 462, 467 to 461, 478, 476, 478, 
80 im} 



Khan on Malik Bedar Kbilji, who was ono of his leading nobles, 
Ite assigned to him the countiy 6£ Lakhnnati, which had fallen 
vacant by the death of Saltan Nasim-d-din, And giving the 
title of Bahram Khan to Tatar Khan, whom Tnghlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Saiiai gaon, and who was an adopted brother 
of Saltan Mahammad Shah, and bestowing on him in otie day 
one hundred elephants and one thoasand horses and one J^a?or 
gold coins, and oonferriiig on him the royal umbrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all honours. And after fourteen years* 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of Iiis servant, Fakhru-d-din, as will be related hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINCS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OFBENGAL MOUNT- 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE KHUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to be known that ironi the reign of Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak to the reign ot SuUaji Giiia.sa-d-din Md. Tuglilak 
Shah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that lu the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of the Empex'ois of Delhi, 
and that the lOitHbak and the coins of the Empeiors of Delhi 
were current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duced the ^u^hah and the coins after their own names, the Emper- 
01 b of Delhi considering their chastisement necessary, swiftly 
punished them In the leign of Muhammad HhMi, Qadr Khan, 
being appointed Governor of Lakhnauti, for fourteen years admin- 
istered the alfaiis of that State. Then Malik Fakliru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 

administrative matters, obtained much influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Vicerojalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr lOiau off his guaid, Fakhru-d-diu revolted, killed 
his own master, and became Vicei*oy of the kingdom of Bengal* 
When the Empire of Muhammad Hhah, the Empei-or of Delhi, 
fell iuto complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperoris capture, Fakhru-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king. I The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in his own 

t The period of the Independent Musalniau Kings of Bengallasted from 1338 
to 1538 A.Om and began with Fa^ru-d-din Abnl Mu»afsr Mubarak Khah, who 
was ailahdar or armour-bearer to Babram Khan, the Governor of SunSr- 
gaoa. On bis master’s death in 730 H. or 1388 A .C ,, Fakhra killed Qadr Khan. 
Governor of Lakhnauti, and subdued provinces of Lakhnauti, Satgaon and 
Sunargaou, and assumed independouce under the title of^ Falshruddin (TankU 
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Empire, oonld not direct liia attention towards the Tcingdom of 
Bongal From that time, the kingdom ‘of Bengal became in- 
dependent and distinct from the Delhi Empire. Fakhm*d-dln 
was the first king who had the ^ntbah of sovereignty recited 
after his own name in the FCnigdom of Bengal ^ 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 
FAKBliU-D-DlN 

When Saltan Fakhra-d-dm ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Lakhnauti, he sent ont his officer Makhali§ ^an 
with an efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Malik *AU Mubaiik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr Kban, encountered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Mubhalia Khan, and routed the lafctei’’s entire force. 
Sultan Faidjm-d-din who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of his officers, did not venture to attack 

i-Firuz, Sfenhl, p 480). His coins minted ntSnnargaon, (piibhsbed in Thomas’s 
** Initial Coinage woald indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Ibn-i<Batutah mentions that he was an eminent man, and verj 
generous His capital appears to have been at SanSrgaon. His son-in-laV, 
2«afar Khan fled from Snnargaon to Piruz SJinh in Delhi, who at his i^equest 
(Tankhd" Firuz Shah! by Sh«ras4-Sir.ij, pp 105-114) invaded Bengal a second 
time during Sekandar ghali’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity daring 
the rrila of these Independent Musalman Kings. Foits and' public buildings 
were erected, Mosques, Colleges, Rtndents* Hostels nnd Travellers* Guest-houses 
and Khanqahs were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks excavated, 
and roads laid down. Two great Royal Houses— one of Haji Ilyas and another 
of Alau-d-dTn Husain Shah (with a brief break of about foity years, during 
which Bajah Ka«» and his successors usurped the Bengal Kingdom) 
reigned during this period The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion during this period. Western Assam (or Kamrup), portions of Koch- 
Behar, and portions of Jajnagar (or Orissa ^ the whole of North Behar, 
(Ti»ril^-i-Firuz Shaiii. p 586) and eastern portions of Soutli Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were subject to the Bengal Kingdom, 
Musalman arms were carried far to the east ncross the Megna, which had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Musnlmun extension, zught up to 
Silhat and the western portions of Tiperah and Noakhali districts, inctuding 
Chittagong. Great theisbic movements having for their object the con- 
ciliation of the two races, sprang up. Kabir and Ohaitanyn, the great spiritnai' 
leaders who preached o.itholio doctrines, flourished in this period. 

I This was in 1838 
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* All Mnhrlnk. And Malik ‘ All Mnhiirik collecting a large army 
protdaiined himself Sultan Alau-d-din, marched with his forces 
against Suit. tn Fakhru-d-din, and, in the a year 741 A H*, after 
lighting captured him, and slaying him,^ avenged the murder 
of Qadr Khan. 

Ye murdered, wdiom hast thon murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee 

To-mnrrow' they ivill kill him wlio lias t^-day killed thee ^ 

After this, Saltan ‘Alaii-d-din, after leaving an ctlicient force 
to garrison Lakh nan tl, himself proceeded to subjugate the out- 
lying provinces of Bengal. The rule of SultSn Fakhru-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALl MUBARIK 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ ALAU-D-DlN « 

It is said that in the beginning Malik *All MuhSrik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Piruz Rajah. And MalikPlruz was 

I The account in Badaotit (vol. I, p. 230 Pars, (text) gives a different ver- 
sion. Badaoni states os follows * — ^On the death of Bahrain Khan, Govenior of 
Sonargaon, m 730 A, H, Malik Pa^mddm who was his 8%lakdar or Qaorter- 
master General, revolted, assumed the title of Faldiniddin, and fought 
against Khin. Qoremor of Lakhnautt, and was defeated. A second 

time, Fakhruddin fought against Qadr Khan, and defeated the latter (Qadr 
^sn’s’own soldiers killing Qadr established his rule over Sonargaon 

Province, and detached his ofBoer Mukhahs to operate against Lakhnauti. 
All Mubarik, Adjutant Geneial (Ari».M>nRhk«r) of the Army of Qndr Khan 
killed Mukhahs, established his own independence (in Lakhnanli), and sent 
out letters to the Kmperor Mohammad ghali Tnghlak, who sent ont Mahk- 
Ynssf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Bmpeim’ being engaged 
with other affairs, did not send out any others to Bengal For State reasons 
(observing the hostility of Fakhruddin of Sunargaon) Ah Mnbarik in Lakh- 
nauti assumed regal honours and the title of Sultin Alau-d din Mahk Ilyas 
Baji> who was a tribal chief and a militazy commander, after some days, in 
collusion with certain Oinara and Maliks of Lakhnauti, killed Alau-d-din, 
and himself assumed the title of gl'amsu-d-diu Iii 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Muhammad SfeSh Toj^^lak marched to Sunargaon, esptured Fn^ruddin, 
brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence- 
forth ghamsuddin Ilyas Hnji ruled independently over BengnU 

* Hia name appears from his cedns (published in Thomas’s “Initial Coinage}, 
to be Alau-d-dm Abul Masaifar ’Ali gh&h. His capital appears to have 
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a nephew of SuiCan QUiasu-d-cUn Shah, and a coasin of 

Saltan Maliamniad Shah When Sultan A! iiliammad ShSh 
ascended the throne of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, he 
appointed Malik Firuz to bo his Secretary. At that time, some 
misdemeanour came to pass on the part of Haji Il3’as, foster-brother 
of *AH Mubarik, and owing to that he (Haji Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz doinanded him from ‘ Ali Mubarik, 
the latter searched for him When no trace of his whereabouts 
was obtained, * Ali Mubarik informed Aialik Firu-z of his escape^ 
Malik Firuz remonstrating with him, banished him also fiom his 
presence. ‘Ali Mubarik started for Bengal On the way he saw 
in a dream Hazrat Shah Makhdum Jalalu-d-dhi Tabrizi ^ (may 
God sanctify liis sepulchre and showing submissiveuess and 
humility pleased the saint, who said: *‘We have bestowed on 
you the Subah of Bengal, but you should build for us a shrine.** 
* All Mubarik agreeing to this, enquired in what place the shrine 
vas required to be built. The saint replied : “ lu the town of 
Pandfiab, at a place where thou shalt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hundi ed-leaved rose beneath those bricks ; 
at that place the shrine should be built.** When. he reached 
Bengal, entering the service of Qadr QiSn he staj-ed there, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr ^an*s army. And 
wiien Malik Fal^ru-d-dln revolting against Qadr Khan, and 
killing his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty, ‘AU 
Mubarik proclaiming himself Saltan ^Alau-d«din and drawing 
bis forces against Fakhru-d-dln, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benefactor, by slaying Fl^ru-d-din. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnautl, Saltan 
*Alau-d-din turned his attention to the conquest of other pro- 
vinces of Bengal. When he inti^oduced the Kbutbah and the 

been at Panduah, from the cireumstance that his coins appear all to 
have been minted at Firuzabid [x*e , Panduah), Indeed, Fanduah is known 
as *Ali Slab’s capital.* 

I ghaikb Jalaluddin Tabrizi was a disciple of Said Tabriz!. 

After travelling for some time, lie joined ghail^ Shahabaddin and became 
the latter’s Khalifa or chief disciple. He was a great friend of Khwajah 
Qutbuddin and Sbailgh Babaaddin. Shaikh Kajmnddin the junior who 
was at the time Sbaikb-ublslam of Delhi, bore ill-feeling towards him, 
and made false aconsations against his piety and obaraoter, and so 
Jalsdnddin retired to Bengal. He is buried at the port of Deomahal 
(Blaldive) See Fetr, Voh I, p. 231 and Ain. 

n 
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coin of the kingdom of Bengal after his own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said : “ *Alaa-d-din, you have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
but forgotten my bidding.” ‘Alau-d-din on the following day 
searching for the bricks, and finding them agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time At that time Hajl^Ilyaa also came to Pandilah. 
Sultan *Alau-d-dln for some time kept him a prisoner, but by the 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-dln, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a shoit time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
SultSn ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangi*ah usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. The 
reign of SnltaU ‘ Alau-d-din lasted one year and fire months. 


BBIGN OF HSJI ILTAS STYLED SDLT5N SHAMSU-D- 

DIN, 

When Sultan ^Alaa«d-d!n was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas ‘Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah.^ 
As he took much he was called Sljamsu-d-dm Bhangrah. 

In conciliating tho people, and winning the heart of the army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a while, mustering an army, he 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to the decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 

1 Paudiiah is aitnate 12 miles north of English Baser in Maldah district 
Prom the beginning of the reign of Sh^msuddin Ilyfm to the end of the reign 
of Eajah Kans, six kings ruled there for a period of 62 years, from 7^3 to 795 
A.H. But perhaps ‘All Mubadfe should also be Included amongst the kings 
who ruled at PanduEh. His reign appears to hare commenced in 741 A.H. 
(1940 A,0.) Professor Blochmann calls Panduah ‘AH iljah’a capital {jr«A.S.B., 
Xhll, 264) and Professor Bloobnmnn’s statement seems to be sapported by the 
narrative of our author, ms., the statement about ‘AH Mubarik building a sbnne 
of the saint JallEluddln at Panduiht and also about ghamsuddln Ilya’s amval 
at Pandttsh. In 795 A.H. (1392), king ^ralllluddm (son of Bajah Kans) 
who became a Huhammadan, removed the capital back again to Gaur or 
Lakhnauti. 
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time of Sultan Muhammad Shall, for thirteen years the Emperors 
of Delhi did not turn tlicxr attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsu- 
d-din A with absolute independence devoted himself to the adminis- 
tmtive affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts up 
to the limits of Banaras, and enhanced more than befoi'o his pomp 
and power, until the throne of Delhi'pasbed to Firuz Shah,* son 

1 HajI Ilyas fiist .ippeais to ha\c in 74b A H made himself master 
of Westei a Bengal, uhiibiat that time Ikbliarudchn Abul Mazaffar Ghazi 
Shah (son of Ihubarak ShAh) still reigned at Sunaigaon in Eastern Bengal* 
HijI livid shortly affcei (753 A.HJ subdued Eastern Bengal also, and 
establAsbcd himsftlf at Sunarguou, and founded a dynasty which continued 
(with a brief break) to reigu over Bengal till B9B A.H or nearly a 
century and a half. He eseteuded his western boundaries as far as Benares, 
founded Hajipur, and though Piruz Shah Tu^lak the Emperor led au 
expedition into Bengal to punish him, ho had to return unsuccessful. For 
Ilyas ghah’s coinage, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J*A*S„ 1867, 
pp. 67, 58. 

The nearest contemporary account of this Kmg will he found in 
TariWi-i-Firuz Shahi p. 686 by Ziauddin Barui and Siiuj Afif p. 77. 

« Sulian Puuz Shah Tughlak al%as Malik Firuz Barbak was a eon of 
an uncle of Muhammad Shah Tu^lak, and a nephew of ^iasa-d*din 
Tughlak Shah. His father was Bajab Salar who ^abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 765 A.H., he was crowned 
as Emperor of Hindustan. Ho was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign, 
He paid speoial attention to improvement of agriculture and of the ecOno* 
mical condition of the country. He reformed the admmistration of justice, 
put down oppressions and conniption, lightly assessed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to the produce of the lands assessed 
and also according to the capacity of the tenantry to bear the assessmenb, 
and abolished octroi duties. He established thirty colleges, founded five 
hospitals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques and* two 
hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palaces and villas, 
and one hundred and fifty-two baths, and numerous gardens, and bridges. 
In the environs of HansI, he erected a foct called Hiaar-x-Fhruz, and 
joiued it by means of a oaoal with the river JTamna. His greatest work 
was the old Jumna canal i this canal drew its water from the Jum^, 
near a point where it leaves the mounlmns, and connected that river with 
the Gh€bggar and the Butlqj by meanS" of irrigation channels, spreading 
fertility all around. Ho caused the translation of several Sanskrit works 
into Persian, and encouraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Hoyal investiture from Abul Fatah Khalif of Egypt. He reigned from 
ia5Ito8aA.O. The Tn^k dynasty ended iu 1414 A.O., the Empire being 
shatteied by the invasion of Timur in 1398 A.0 , daring the reigu of Mahmud 
Shah Tughlak, the last real Tughlak king, {ffee Tari^-i-Pii^ PP* 

670 by Ziauddin Barni, and by ^ams-i-Seraj)« 
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of Rajab, wlio atienipti'd to re-oonquei Bcn^^ai. It is said that ai 
that time Sultan »^uuns\i-tl-diri built a bath, similar to the 
Shamsl bath ot Delhi. Sultan Firuz ^^lah who was furious with 
anger against ^lanisu-d-diii, in the year 754 A.H., set out for 
Lakhnautl, and after forced mare lies reached close to the city of 
Pauduali, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Piruzpurabad,^ and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultin 
^amsu-d-dln leaving hi.s son with an army in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalali which wa.s very im- 
pregnable. Firii'/, ^mh, not oppressing tlio people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the sou of Sultan tihanisu-d-din, and raarchecl 
towards the fort of Ekdalah.^ 

(End or Fasc. i.) 


(Fasg. 11.) 

On the lir.Ht day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
that for twenty-two days, ho besieged the Fort.-’ Not succeed- 
ing, Firu'/; Siaii resolved to transfer Ids camp to the bank 

i Firuziibadpar i.s a iihstake here for FiruKabad, close lo Panduah. 

* Mr. Westmacott places hkdaiah near Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Beveridge 
jdacca i& near Dacca. For a discuaskm on the site of the furt of Bkdalah, 
also see Bloehmann’s CoutribiitimiB to History and Gcogni|jhy of Bengal, 
1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge^H Analysis of ** Khurshid Jahan 
Kuma,** 

In Tadklt-i-Firux ghahi by Zia *Bariil, Ekdalah is described as follows 
(Pers. text, p. 588) t Bkdalah Is the name of a moinsa close to Panduah j on one 
side of it is a river, and on another a jungle.'^ Zia *Barni is a contemporary 
historian for the period j therefore, tins dcseidption given by him fixe, ho 
site of the Fort of Kkdaiah near Panduah, and sets at rest all the speculations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of KhurHhid •Tahan 
Huma) who fixes it near the Bhowal jungle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westnaacott who would place it towards Dinajpur. Professor Blochmann is 
inclined to treat ‘ Bkdalah. * as a generic name, referring to several places. 
See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 312-213. lleunol gives another Bkdalah north of 
Dacca “map of Hinduafcan.” Shanm-i-Siraj in Ids Tarikh-FiruK ♦Sbahi (Fers. 
text p. 79) calls it the isles of Bkdalah.** 

ft The fu*»t expedition of Emperor Flrux Bhah Tiighlak into Bengal (in 
764 A,H.s»1363 A.O.) is fully and Immouronsly described by Zia *Barm, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tarikh-i-FIroz Rhahi (Pors. text, p. 686), who 
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of the Ganges. Then, alone, ho soarcbed for a proper camp- 
ing ground. Sultan Shamsu-d-din thinking that Firuz Shah 

closes his history with a nariativc of this expedition and of the oonts up to the 
sixth year of Piiuz SJiah’s reign The object of the expedition was to punish 
Snljan ^amsn-d-din'' Ilajl llya’> who had invaded and ravtxged Tirhut and 
harried the frontier (then the Sro iivcr) between the Bengal Kingdom 
and the Delhi Empire. The Emperor set out from Delhi on 10th Shawal 
754 A.IIm reached Oudh, crossed the Sro uver, iihen Ilyas Shah with- 
drew to Tirluit. The Emperor crossing the Sio, marched through Arsa-i- 
Kharosah (not idciitifiod) and Gorakpur, the Rajahs whereof paid him 
homage and enlisted themselves on hia side. Ilyas Shnh then returned 
fiom Tirhdb to Panduah, the Emperor following him towards Lal^% 
uauti 'ind Fanduah, after traversing Jagat or Jakat (not idoutidcd) and 
Tuaut (the Rajahs whereof also paid homage to the Emperor). Ilyas §hah, 
on approach of the Hmporor to Pauduah, letued to Foit Ekdalah, where he 
entrenched himself. The Emperor did not plunder Fanduah, but left its 
population unmolested, crossed the river in front of the fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. He had scruples about destroying promiacu* 
ously the garrison of the Fort, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
aciosb tile river, which resulted in drawing out llyns Shah from the Fort* A 
battle was fonght, the Bengal army in which elephants formed a prominent 
feature was defeated, and the Impeiiahsts captured forty-four Bengal 
elephants, &q , &o. On hnding that the rainy season was approaching, the 
Em pel or by forced marches (after appointing CoUeotors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on 12th Shaban 755 A H. or 1354 A.C. 

This drst expedition is also narrated by Qh ams Siraj Adf, another nearly 
contemporary historian, who continued Barm’s Tarikfe-i-Firaz ShahL (See 
Fers. MSS , text p. 76). From this account, the following additional interest- 
ing facts are gleaned 

1. That FIruz ghah sailed to Bengal in one thousand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across the Sro, the Ganges and the KobI rivers, that 
his expeditionary force consisted of 70,000 Khauans and Maluks, two laks in- 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firuz Sfeih ciossed the Kosi river, Ilyas Shah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Pauduah to Ekdalah, which is called here the Isles 
of Ekdalah.’^ 

3. That Firuz Shah laid siege to the fort of Ekdalah for several days, 
and nothing decisive occurring, made a feint retreating movement westwaid 
seven hmoh or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas Shah thinking Firuz ^ah 
was retreating, came ont of the fort Ekdalah, advanced, and attacked the 
Imperialists, who defeated and killed one Uh of the Bengal army, and cap- 
tured 60 Bengal elephants. 

4. That then Ilyas Shah escaped again to the Fort of Ekdalah, which 
was about to be stormed by the Imperialists, when the females of the garrison 
auuovenog their heads, exhibited themselves, and raised loud lamentations, 
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kad maicktid to rctuc, came out of tliu fox and mustered his 
forces. 

Owing to the sword and the arrow tiud tlio spear and the 
gun, 

The market of fighting became warm on l)oth sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on their faces, budded forth wounds. 

After much slaughter on bptli sides, a largo numberof people 
weic killed and destroyed. At length, the breoxc of victory wafted 
on the btandaid of h'iruz Shah, and »^amsa-d-din being over- 
powered lied, and sought refuge in the Fort Forty-four.elephauts 
which ho had brought from Jajnagar, together with the Royal Um- 
brella and the standard and other regal chattels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz Shah. It is said that at 
that time the Saint BliaiUt Baja Biyabani^ in whom Sultan 
groat faith, died* Sultan gliamsu-d-din 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
Shaikh’s fttueraU After tiuishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Firuz §hSh, and witliout the latter recognizing lum, return- 
ed to the Fort. When the Sultan came to know about it, he 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siege was pro- 
tracted, and the rainy season set m, in that iu the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one sheet of w.iter, and cause lor 
anxiety arises, Sultan ll^iruz Bhah made overtures for 'peace. 
Sttltiia ghamsu-d-din, who was hard-pressed by the siege, partial- 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz Shah, 
releasing the sou of Sultan Shamsu-d-diu together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised the standard of 
x^eturn. And iu the year 755 A.H., Sultilu Rhamsa-d-diu sent 
many presents and numerous x^areties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Saltan Firuz Sfeah* The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent them back. And since Sultan §hamsu-d-dia had 

which Boffconed the heart of Firaz Bhah, who abandoned fclie work of destruc- 
ties, 

5. That before marching back towards Delhi, Piruz Shah halted for 
some days at Fandoah, named it Fimzabad/’ introduced there the jfCh uibah 
after his own name, and also named Fkdalah ” ” Azadpur.” 

6. That Firuz Shah's expedition lasted eleven mouths. 

I He died in 1^3 A.C. (754 A,H.) when Emperor Firox ^ah besieged 
ghwsu*d«diu Eaji Ilyia in Ekdalah Fork 
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^eat anxiety from Fimz Shah, consequently in 757 A fi. the 
former sent to Delhi wise and sagacious envoys, and sought for 
peace. Firuz Shah agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king- 
doms. And in the year 758 A.H„ Sultan ShSmsu-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik T&ja«d*d1n with some nobles, in the form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sultan 
l^lruz gbah bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to SultSn Sbamsu-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Malil Saifa-d*din gbahnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din^ Juad died in Bengal. Malik Taju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approi£cbed Behar, when they heard the 
news of the death of Sultan Malik Saifu*d-din 

communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
order of the Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay due to the Imperial soldiers statiousd in Behar. 
Malik Taju*d«din returned to Bengal. The reign of ghSmsh-'d-din 
lasted IG years and some months. 

THE REIGN OF SIKANDAR SON OF ggAMSD- 

D-DIN. 

When Sultan gbSmsu-d-din Bhangra passed away from this 
fleeting world, on the third day, with the consent of the nobles 

I Eegatcling coinage of lly£s ghgh, see Thomases' Tnitial Coinage of 
Bengal, J.A.S , 1867, pp. 57-58. 

Haying in 746i become master of Western Bengal, Ifyas gbali in 763 
A.H. established himsolf at Sunargaon, near Dacca, and thus founded a 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth centnry of the Hijrah, continued to rule over Bengal till 886 A.H.” 
(Blochmann’s Contribution, J.A.S., 1873, p. 254). 

His coins (see p. 68, J.A.S. for 1867), disclose the interesting fact that 
spveral of them were minted at Sunargnon f which is termed on the coins 
Hazrat Jallal Sunargaon or the TUustrioua Eoyal Residence of SunargaonJ^ 
bt'dtMng dates A.H. 758, 754, 765, 756, 757, 758. His name on the coins is 
"^amsu'd-dm Abiil Muzitafifar Ilyfis ghah,^* 
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and the generatS) his eldest son, Sil^ndor ^afa, ascended the 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of justice and genero- 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyfal tidings of peace 
and secnrity. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Sultan Firnz 
Shah, he sent, in the shape of presents, fifty elephants with sundiy 
larefcies. In the meantime, Firuss Shall, Emperor of Delhi, m 
the year 760 A,H. marched^ to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


I The object of this second expedition of Emperor PTrnz Sh^h into 
Bengal in 760 A^H. (1359 AO.) was to reinstate Zafar Kh In fson-indaw of 
SuHAn Fag^ru-d-din Mubnrak Sliah, king of Snnargaon) on the throne of 
Sanargaon. See details in Tarikh-i-PIraz Shrihi by Shams Sir^j Afif ( Pers. 
MS. text, p. 97)# Prom it, it appears that the Mnsalman throne of Sanargaon 
was more ancient than the Masalman throne of Paudaah, that on Firuz Slmh^s 
retorn from Bengal after hifi first expedition (this would necoBBitatc a slight 
modification of Professor Bloohmann* ft date ill H' 1 an/#» p. 103) ghamsTiddin 
Ilyas Shah sailed and reached Snnargaon in a few days. At that time (755 A-H. 
or 185^ A-C.) Saltan Fakhra^d^diii was reigning in spcnrity at Sanargaon. 
ghamsuddin took him by surprise, captured and slew him, and usurped the 
Sanargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of Lftkhnauti and Pandiiah. 
At that time Zafur Khan, son*i«-law of Pakhruddin who was tonring out m the 
interior of Sanargaon, to collect revenue and to locally eiK|Qire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, hoard the above news, sailed on a ship from Snnargaon 
by the ocean-i’oute to Thatah and thence proceeded to Delhi, ard sought help 
from Firas Riialu Peace was cuncladed with Sikandar ghtih, on tho lattei 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar Khin in the kingdom of Sunargaon — which how 
ever did not come to pass, as Zafar ^ftn }iveferred to go back to 
Delhi, hike IlySs Shah, Sikandar took refuge in tho Fort of Ekdahili. From 
Bengal, Ffrus ghah Invaded lajnagar (Orissa}, defeated the Hajah who made 
his submission, carried off the idol of Jaganath to Delhi, (p 119) and captured 
many elephants. The Emperoris stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 2 years and 7 months (p. 121). In this connection, an 
Interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shatna Siraj AfU ^Tankhri- 
Pirax ghahi, Pera. MS. text, p. 116, and in Muntakhibal Tawarikh (Pars. text» 
p, 247, Vol. 1, Faso. IH, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’Bariu states regarding 
JaJniHSar in connection with Emperor Balban^s expedition to Sunargaon, I 
atn inolined to agree with Professor Bloohmann that theie were two Jajnagara ; 
one in Orissa, and another towards Tipperah The account in Muntakhiba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that in Taukhd-Firoz 
Shehl by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Munfcakhib states tliat Piruz §hah 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Pandiiah by forced marches to Jaunpur (p. 247, Mantakhib Pors, tpvt, Vol, h 
Fasc. ni), where he spent the ramy season, and that at the end ol this year, 
by way of Behar, he marched into Jajnngar (Orissa), passing through Sdthi- 
$|}iira, Barsnasi, and eroHsing ii»c MHhandri river (the Hajah of Bar Anas 
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When he reached Zafarabad,^ the raine setting in, the Em^rei^ 
encamped there, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shdh. Sikandai' 
Shah was in anxiety aboafc the aim of the Emperor of Delhi, 
when Firuz ShaVs envoys arrived. Sikandar Shah immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents, 
and opened negooiations for peace; but these resalted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Saltan Firuz Shah marched to 
Lakhnanti. When the Sultan encamped in the environs of 
Panduah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Fort of Ekdalah. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and numerous 
rareties, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, sought for peace« 
Firuz Shah accepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gave full 
rein to enjoyments. And in the year 766 A.H., he built the 
Adina mosqae ; * but before be could finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jungles of Pandnah, at a distance of one 
karoh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Telinga and the BSjab of Satfas^ira fleeing into a distant comer) 
marohed into the territory of Bajah Frihan Beo, who sent to the Bmperor as 
tribute 32 elephants, besides other valuable presents, and thence the Bmperor 
marohed on hunting expeditions into the forests of Padmavatl and Hremtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged three live elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 762 A.H. returned to Delhi victorious. 

The account in TariS^h-i-Firuz Shahi by Shama-i-Siraj is more reliable, 
as Siraj’s father was with Firnz Shall daring the expedition (p. 115}«»Siraj 
correctly mentions ^Banaresi’ (which means evidently ^Batak Banares’, there* 
fore, Badaonts ^Baranasi* appears to be an error), also names *Adabah' as Bai 
of Jajnagar, also “ Bai ghanled,” also * Rai Thud.’ The Rajah of Jajnagar 
owned ships, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid oat 
with gardens, (p. 110). 

i Zafarabad hes on the right bank of the Gumtl, a little below Jannpur, 
which lies on the IcC^ hank. The maps give instead ** Jaffarabad,” which is a 
corruption of Zafiarabsd.*’ Zalhirabsd is mentioned In the Aln-i-Akbari as 
a pergnnah in Barker daunpur under the Subah of llababad (Allahabad)-** 
Jarrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p, 164. 

* This beautifnl mosqne Is at Panduah. Its inscription has been pub- 
lished in J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 257- The insoriptiou was written in 770 A.H, 
(1369 A.C.} 

H 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. One ought to be thankful for his 
efforts, It is said that Sikandar Shah had seventeen sons by his 
lihst wife, and by bis second wife he had* one son, named Ghiasu- 
d-clin, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, and was proficient in the art of government. 
(Jonsoquenfcly, the fiist wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-dln, sought for an 
opportunity to in;|Uie him One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object The king guessing from 
the manner of the %vife said ** Speak out what thou hast to say/* 
The wite said : “ I would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try his beat to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “Un- 
bosom the desire that tbou bast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart/’ The shrewd queen said : “ [ am in great 
anxiety, in consequ^tice of the conduct of ^i§su-d-din. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des- 
troying my 80X18. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish tliat he should be killed, yet as the safeguard- 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rem of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes/’ The king on hearing this 
became pex'turbed, and said, “ What is this aim of thine 
which thou bast mingled with the liquid of my welfare?, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
soHciittdo for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others/’ The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in tlie inteiests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged ; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases/* The king putting the padlock of silence oii the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, “ As ^iasu- 
d-dln is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if he 
seeks to ^ake my life, let it be so 1 Happy it is, if the son is 
dutiful, lint i< h*j is nndutiful, may he perish!” After this, he 
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put the 1‘oxus o£ authority entirely into the hands of Sultan 
Ghiasii-d-dm. But G^iasu-d-din, who suspected always the 
wiles and stmtagems of the queeu, one day on the pretext of 
hunting escaped towai’da Siinargaon, and in a short time mobi- 
lising a large army, demanded the throne from his father. Short- 
ly after, in order to wrest tlie kingdom, he marched with a large 
army from Sunargaon, and encamped at Sunargadhi.^ From the 
other side, the father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
the next day, on the battlefield of • Goalpara,^ both aides marshall- 
ing their forces prepared to fight. 

Tlie son shewed malice towards the father . 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and ajfiection : 

You might say that love had vanished from the world. 

Although Giiasu-d-dln had given strict oroers to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture the king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sxkandar Shah was unknow- 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of Ghiasji-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar Sliah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said: “ I have killed him ; ” the other man said, “ Yon 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar.** Theu both in fright went to 
Ghiiasu-d-din and said : “ In case we fear that by restraining 
our bands, we may be killed, can we kill him ? *’ Ghiiasu-d-dia 
said : “ Certainly yon may kill him,*’ and after some reflection he 
said ; Apparently, thou bast killed the king.” The slayer said : 

Yes, unknowingly I infiictecr a cut with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.** Qhlagu-d-din 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and placed the 
head of the father on his lap, and teais tnckled down his cheek, 
and he said; ‘^Father, open thy eyes, and express thy dying 

I Not identified, but it must have been close to Snnargaon. 

^ Identified by JSrofeBser Blpohmann to be a village quite close to 
Fandaah, S.-W. of It (J AS., 1873, p. 266). But Dr* Wise in Vis interesting 
Notes on Sunargaon ( J. A. S. for 1874, p. 86} correctly places it near 
Jafargunje in Dhalca district, and nearly opposite to the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jabuua, “ Bight years ago,*’ says Dr. Wise, “ Sikandar Shah’s 
tomb was pointed out in the above neighbourhood.” 
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tbat 1 maj fulfil it The king opened his eyes, and said : 

My life’s work is over , the knigdom is welcome to thee* 

May you prosper iu your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world*” 

After he said this, the bird of bis soul flew away. GJiiaga- 
d-din seeing no good in tarrying farther, left behind some nobles 
to attend to the obsequies of his father, and bimself rode forward 
towards Panduafa, and ascended the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar SJiah ^ lasted nine years and some months* He was a 
contemporary of the saint ‘ Alaul Haq.^ 

THE REIGN OP GBlA§XJ.D*DlN,» SON OP SIKANDAR 

SgAH. 

When Sikandar Shah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Sul^dn Gj}iia§u«d*dio« 
hirst blinding the eyes of his step-brothers, he sent them to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers* Aifcer this, he commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout bis life lived at rest and ease* It is related that once 
i'Saitan Ghiaau-d-dm falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
selected three maids from hib harem, one named 8arv, the 

i For his coinage see Thomas's Initial Coinage (J.A.S., 1867, pfc. H). 
Hhi name from coins (see pp. 65-^7 1867), appears to be "^Abul 

Majahid Sikandar 8hah.'' Some of his coins are of Suuargaon mint* 

S Shai]^ Alaaddlu Alaal Haq died on the 1st Eajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
Match, 1896, and hla tomb is at Fanduah. A short biographical sketch 
of this saint is given by I^feasor Biochmann in J.A.S.B., p. 262 for 1878. 
His son and snecessor was ghai]^ Koraddln Kur Qo^b Alam who died in 851 
A.H. or IW A.O*, and lies burled at Pandoab. Nur Qatb Alam was sooceed* 
ed by his sons Baduddm and Sfiaiyi Anwar. 

i On the coins, he is called “ GbiaHaddln Abul Muzaflar Azam gfiab/* 
(See Thomas's Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.8. for 1867, pp. 68-69). His 
<)ar]y coins were minted at Mimzzamabad In* Eastern Bengal, and he held 
court at Bunargaon, during the lifetime of his father, Sikandar ^ah, against 
whom he rebelled. His court was an asylnm for the learned and the onltored, 
and he was himself a jost and rsgbteons sovereign, and a man of l^ht and 
sweetness. He invited the iUnstrious Persian poet Esfis tohisoonri Hi$ 
tomb is at Bunargaon (See pi, B hi XA.S* 1B74, p. 85.) 
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second named Gul^ and the third named Lalak^ to perform the 
last batbmg ceremony. When God granted him recovery, consi- 
deling them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following line — 

“ Cup-bearer, this is the story of 8arv (the cypress) Gul (the 
Hose) and Lalah (the Tulip **). 

The second line of the verse could not be suppned, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it, Theii the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d^din Hahz to 
Sliiraz. Hafiz ^ quickly supplied the next line : — 


(“This story I'elates to the three bathers ”) . This 2 ud line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
^azal in his name. The king in return bestowed on hid vein able 
presents. These two lines are from that ghazal 

isHj 

cjfidm <^ 1 * 

(Translaizon). The parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

From this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal, 

Hafiz, from the yearning for the company ^f Sultan 
d-dSn, 

Best not ; for thy (this) lyric is the outcome of lamentation. 

^ Hafiz the renowned Persian poet of Shiraz died in 791 A.H, 

> Translation of first two lines by Jarret (See Ain p. 148 Yol. 2.) 

“ And now shall India’s parroqnets on sugar revel all. 

In this sweet Fersiau lyxio that is borne to far Bengal,*’ 
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In short, Sultan Qljiasu-d-din was a good ruler, and adhered 
strictly to the injunctions of the sacred law. For instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow* shooting, the king’s arrow ac- 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for redress from 
Qa2i Siraju-d<dia. The Qazi was m anxiety; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult a&ir After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masnad. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com- 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Muassiii (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Rayal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un- 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said. “Qazi Siraja-d*d!n has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice* Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. fTow get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s sou whom you wounded with a« aiTow, is the com- 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said : 
“ Consolate the heart of this old woman.” The king consolated 
her in a way that he could, and said : “ Qizi, now the old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qizi taming to the old woman enquired, 
“ Have you received redress and been satisfied ? ” The woman 
said : “ Yes, I am satisfied.” ^ Then the Qazi got up In great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nad* The king drawing out the swordl from his arm*pit said : 

QSzi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this very sword I should have severed your head. God be thank- 
ed, that everything has been all-right,” The Qizi also drew his 
whip from undemea^ the mansad, and said : ” Sire, if to-day I 
found thee in the least transgressing the iujnuctidna of the sacred 

I Commutation or oompoundiug of certain offences is permitted by the 
Muhammadan haw, as is also permitted (thongh to a more iimited extent) 
by the present Bngltsh Criminai Frooedure Law of India. 
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Law, by God, with this very whip I should have tamed your back 
red and black ” ^ and added — 


A calamity had come but has ended well.” Tlie king, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Niir 
Qo tubal ‘Alam, and ^^as his contemporary and fellow-student, 
for both took their lessons fioin Shaikh Hamida-d-din * Kunjna- 
shin ISTagoii. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Rajah Kans who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacherously killed The leign of Ghiiisa-d-din lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another account, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days.^ 

REIGN OF SAIPU-D-DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATiN.* 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

t This story speaks volumes in favour of the purity of the admunstratiou 
of justice that must have prevailed in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century under the Muaalman regime in Bengal. History fails to furnish an 
instance that can surpass this, In exemplifying the honesty and sense of duty 
of a humble peon, the judicial featlessness and integrity of a judge, and the 
law-abiding nature of a king. 

2 Shaikh Hamid of Nagor belonged to Nagor in Jodhpur. 

2 For Coinage of this King, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage, J A.S B , 1867, 

pp. 68-70. 

From the circumstance that his early coins were struck at the mint-toAvn 
of Kuaszamabad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Kaimansingh and the right bank of the Surma), 
it would appear that he first acquired power in Kostern Bengal, and reigned 
first at Sunargaon, from which place according to the Kiyaz he marched ont to 
fight against his father, Sikandar ^ah, who reigned at Pandnah. Sniran 
Chiasii-d-dm must have invited Hafiz to his court at Sunargaon, (as Hafiz 
died m 791 A.E.,) when, according to Sikandar Shah’s coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Sikandar gkah yet ruled at Fandnah. (See also J A.S. for 1878, 
p. 258), 

^ On the coins he is called Saifu-d-din Abul Majahid Hamzah ghah, son 
of Azam Sji»h (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 269) Ferishta says : ” The Rajahs of the 
country did not draw their heads out of the yoke of obedience, and did not 
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of the array placed his sod, Saifu-d-din, on the paternal thit)ne 
styling him &Qltan-u*s*Sa]atiu. 

One gops out, aud another comes in in his place : 

Tue world is nevex* left without a master. 

He was sober in character, and generous and brave. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A.H. he 
died, and according to another account, he reigned three years 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth 


o~— 

BEIGN OW SBAMSU-D.DlN,i SON OP SULTANU^S. 
SALATiN. 

After the death of Sultaau-s-Salatin, his son, ^am8U*d-dm, 
with the consent of the councillors and meinbers of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
pexuod was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A,H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kins, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsa-d*din was not an actual but adopted son of 
Sultann*8-Salatin, and that his name was Siiahaba*d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for thx^e years, four months, and six days. And 
the true account is, tluit Bajah Kins who was zamindar of Bath* 
Uriah’ attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

neglect or delay in pacing revenue to him.’* According to the Tabaqat, he 
relgued 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were struck at Firasabail 
(or Panduah). 

t Ferlsbta says, that as the king was young and weak in intellect, an 
iuddel named Eajah Kaos, who was attached to the court, usurped the 
exeoutive and coUeotion of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died after 
a quidt and peaceful reign of three years and a few mouths* 

Professor Blochmatm Identiftes this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered] with king ghahabu-d>din AbiH Muzadar Bayaaid §hah, whose ooma 
are noticed by Professor Bloohmaim In J.A.S , p* 263, for 1873. Bayazid 
^uh, according to Professor Bloohmnnn'a theory, was **a puppet klng^a 
benami tranaaotiou,’' whilst Eajah Kans ruled over Bengal* 

3 Professor Bloohmann says (J.A.B.B*, p. 36^ for 1873) 

** The name of Bhaturiah does not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it 
before the time of BennePs Atlas (1778) in which the name of Bhatnriab ia 
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USURPATION OP RAJAH KANS^ ZAMINDAR. 

When Sultan Shamsu^d-dln died, Rajah Kans a Hindu 
Zamindar, subjugating the wliole kingdom of Bengal, seated him- 
self on the thi'one, and cozninenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Musalmans, slew many of their learned and holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day ^ai]^ Badrul Islam, father cf Shaikh Mninn-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretcli, without saluting him. 
Thereupon he said • “ Shaildi, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said* “It is, not becoming'for the learned to salute 
inddeis, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has .shed the blood of Musalmans.” On heaiing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the .serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he .sat in a house which had a low and 
narrow enti^ance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, ho guessed the Rajah’s object, .so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered! That 

given to a large district east of Maldab, bounded in the west by the Maha- 
nanda river and the Parnabimba, its tributaiy, in the south by the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Karataya, and m the north by Dinajpiir and 
Qhoraghat. Bhatnriah therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river.” Professor Blochmann (J A.S.B, for 1876, p. 287), identifies “ Bha- 
turiah ” as part of old Barendra, in Eajsbahi proper, between Amriil and 
Bagnra, and signifying Northern Bajshabi Proper including Tabirpnr. 
Professor Blochmann also considers, that the name “ Uajshahi” Is connected 
with Hajah Kans, who was a Bajah-Sbah, that is, a Hindn Kajah who 
ascended a Hosalman thzo'ne. 

1 The Tabaqat*i*Akbari merely notices Kans’s nsnrption, Ferishtn says 
that though not a Mnsalman, Kans was a friend {8tc,) of Mnsalmans. The 
Blyaz gives the best account based perhaps on local eruditions. Hr, West- 
macott Inaccurately Identifies ”Bajah KAns” of Bhathnnah with Rajah 
Ganeah of Binalpnr.” Professor Blochmann (I think correctly) identifies 
Hajah Kans” with “Rajah Kfins Naiayan” of Tahirpnr which latter is 
includefl in Bhathoriali. (See J A.8.B., p. 287 for 1875), 

Rajah Kans does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, bat 
dunng his r4gim$, posthnmona coins of Azam ghgb (noticbd by Hon’ble Sir 
£. C. Bayley in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294n.) and coins in the name of Shahafandin 
Bayasid §h4h, a puppet king or a henami king (noticed by Professor Bloch- 
monn in J.A.S.B. for 1^3, p. 268), were issned^ 

RAjahKInsfromthet^timony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 AH. to 817 A.H, or 1407 to 1414 A.O. hut he appears to have actually 
naniped the govi^iaenl eiurlier in SQ8 A.H. 

U 
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Hjfidei flew into rage, and ordered that the Shai^i should be 
placed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the Shai^ was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the river. The Saint Nfir Qntbu-b*Alam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Musalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharql ^ who ruled at that time up to the limits of Behar : 

The ruler of this country, named Kans, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Musalmans, and to extir- 
pate Islam front this country Since to help and protect Musal- 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Musalmati sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude oii your valuable time with these few lines. 1 pray for 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of iho residents of this 
oountt'y, and also in oi*der to oblige me, so that Musalmans 
may bq rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace 

t Shamsu-d-dm Ibrahim Sh^b Bbatqi, Icing of Jaunpur, reigned from 804 
to 845 A.H. (1401-1441 A.O.) The Sharql kingdom waa created in 795 
A.H. by Sultnn Mahmud, aon of Sultan Alanddin Sikondar gjhah, eon 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of SnTf&n Firnz ghsh Tp|3|lak, owing to the 
increasing foeblenci s of the Delhi Empire. The Sharql kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Behar. Mahmud drat bestowed the title of Snlpn-us>8harql 
on Malik Sarwar, a ciiimch who already held the title of Khft|ah-Jahan. 
The following table will bo useful •— 



A.a. 

A.O. 

Khajah Jahan 

... 800 

1397 

Mubark ghah ... 

803 

1400 

Shamsu-rbdin Ibrahim §hah 804 

1401 

Mahmud Shah *•» 

... 845 

1441 

Muhammad ghah 

.. 856 

1451 

Husain 

... 850 

1451 


The last took refuge in the court of Alau-d-dm Husain ghah, king of 
Bengal about 900 A.-E. or 1407 launpnr contmued to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Pauiput by fiabar in 1528 A.C. A local kingdom was for a short time 
established under Bahadur Kh&n. govemotof Behar; it waa recovered by 
Humayun, passed again into the hands of gher gh&h and his stm Salim 
ghah* launpur continued under the AfghSAs until Akbor iu the 4ia year of 
his reign took possession of* it through All ^uli Khan. In 1575, the Vice- 
regal court was removed to Allahabad, and Jaunpnr was thenceforth 
governed by a Nazim —See Jarrett’s Tr, of Ain, Vol 11, pp. 100-170, 
and also Sadamif Vol. I, pp. 264, 278, 278, 810, 807, Pers. text. 
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be on you.” When this letter reached Sultan Ibrahim, the latter 
opened it with great respect, and read it. Qazi Shahabn-d-diu t 
Jaunpuri who was one of the scholars of the time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who was highly respected by 
Sult.au Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on auspi- 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said : “ You 
ought to set out qnickly ; for in tins invasion both worldly and 
leligious benefits are to be obtained, namely the connti'y of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l-*Alam, who is the fountain-head of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also be doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans ” Sultan Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kefctle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a shoit time, with a powerful army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Yiruzpur.* Rajah Kans, on 
lieai'ing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam. Showing aubmissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the ofFences of this sinner, and dissuade Saltan 
Ibrahim from subjugating this country.” The Saint replied: 
“ In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way of a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pros- 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, “ Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thei’oto.” The 
Saint said : So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, hut his wife casting that misguided man into the 
well of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of the Saint his sou named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, and said ; “ I have become old, and 
desii'c to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 

1 ” Qazt Sb^habu-d-dm, a sage of Hindustan, fionnshed in the time 
(of Ibrahim Shah). He was born at Delhi and in that city acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the inductive sciences and traditional lore, and 
at the time of the arrival of Timur, he set out for Jaunpur m the company 
of his master Manlana Khwajigi who was the auocossop of Nasirtt-d-din 
Cheragh of Delhi, and then continued his progress and became the envy of 
his time.* ~Am-i*Akban (Jarrett*s Tr., Vol, II, pp. 169-X70). 

s i.c., Fanduah. 
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sou of Blinc, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal.*’ 
The saint Qatba-l-‘AIani taking out from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s mouth, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him Jalalu-d-din, bad the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused the JChufJm of the kingdom to be I'ccitcd after his name 
The oidinances of the sacred Muliammadaii law from that day 
were again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l^*Alam 
went to meet Snlfan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might witlidraw The Sultan was annoyed at this 
miuest, and turned his face towards y.wJ »Sbahabu-d-din. The 
Qazi said- Saint, the king has come here at your requisition, 
and now you yout^elf siding with Kans, appear as liis agent ; what 
is 3-our aim ? Tfie Saint said At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal- 
mans ; now owing to the auspicious an-ivai of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith Tlie Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Musalmaus.” The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the^Sultan’s temper was 
iiTitated, in order to soothe the SultiU) the Qazl commenced 
testing the learning and mimclcs of the saint, and was discointit- 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said - To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends ut nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight ” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards tho 
SuUiu. In short, tho Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jaunpfir. It is said that shortly after Saltan Ibrahim and Qazi 
^ahabu<*d-dm Jaunpurl died. 

* Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers/ 

Bajah Kins hearing that Sultan Ibrahim bad died, displaced 
Sultan Jalaln-d>d!n, and himself re-ascended tho throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Bajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalalu-d-dln through their mouths, 
and pulled him out from tlieir buttook^sides, and then distributed 
ihe gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmaus, and thus re- 
perverted his son to hia own ci-eed. As Jalalu-d-dln, however, had 
been converted by the Saint Qatbud-'AIam, he did not abandon 
his faith in Islam, and the pei'suasious of the infidels had no effect 
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on bis heart. And Rajah Kans again unfurling the standard oi 
misbehaviour, attempted to destroy and extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties passed all bounds, one day Shaikh Anwar, son 
of tlie Saint Qatbu-l-hUain, complained to his father of the 
oppressions of that tyrant, and said : It is a matter of regi'ct that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time as yourself, Musalmans 
should be oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.’’ 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayer and devotion. On 
hearing this utterance of his sou, the saint was enraged, and 
replied : “ This ty rann}'' shall ccasc onlj'^, wlicn thy blood shall be 
shed on the earth.’’ Anwar knew full well that whatever 

fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is meet 
and proper; but in respect of my ncplicw, Shaikh Zahid, what is 
your will ? ” The saint said ; “ The drum of the virtues of Zfihid 
sliall resound till resurrection-day.” In short, Rajah Kans extend- 
ing more than before his oppressions and cruelties, giudually 
oppressed tlie servants and dependants of the saint himself, 
plundered their efccts and chattels, imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and Shaikh Zahid, As ho had heard the Saints’ prophecy about 
Shaikh Zahid, not daring to kill him, he banished both to Suniir- 
gfipn, and sent orders to his agents there, that after ascertaining 
from them the whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fathers and graudfaihcivS, they should slay both. And on the 
Shaikh’s arrival at Sunargaon, tliey perpetrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the liidden treasures which did not 
exist, first they murdered ^laikii Aiiwar, and when they attempt- 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zaliid, tlie latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was hidden. When they dug it 
up, they found a large chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold coin in it. They enquired, “ What has become of the rest ?” 
Zahid said: “Apparently some one lias stolen it,” And this 
affair was the outcome, of a miracle. It is said that on the very day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdered at Sunargaon, 
and his sacred blood shed on the earth, Rajah Kans passed away 
from his sovereignty to hell. According to some accounts, his 
eon, JaialuHi-diii, who was in prison leagued with his father’s 
servants, and slew him. The rule and t-yi'anny of that heathen 
lasted seven years. 
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THE REIGN OF JALALU-D.DlN,i SON OF RAJAH 

KANS. 

After tills, Jalalu-d«dHi mouutcd the tlu»one with full iude* 
pendence. He converted, contrary to liis father, many iuhdels 
to the ^Moslem faith, and compelled the Hiudiifi who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef And calling back the 
saint ShHikh Zabid fi'om Sunargaon, he paid him every respect 
and honour, and rendeung him sen ices, was very often in atten- 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
efficient manner* In his reign, people passed their lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that m his time iho town of Fandnah 
became so populous that it cannot be described* At Gaur, he 
erected a mo&que, a resevuir, the Jalali tank and a caravansemi. 
The city of Gaur commenced being re-populated in his time. 
He reigned for seventeeu years, lu the year 812 A.H,* he 
removed the capital back again to Gaur* To this day, a large 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Panduaii. Thu graveB of his 
wife and his son Ho by the sides of his mausoleum. 


REIGN OF AHMAD mW SON OF JALALU-D-DXN. 

When Sultan JalAlu-d-dia was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad ShAh, with the consent of the nobles and tlie generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to liis father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, ho shed blood for 

A Ko 18 deseribed in coins (aeo J,A*S,B., p. 267, for 19^3), aa JaUlu-d-tliu 
Ajbut Muzaffar Muhammad Shah* HIb reigu probably lasted from 917 to 934 
A.H* (1413 to 1430 A.O.) Some of his coias wore struck at the miat-towu of 
Sunargaon, Herosided at Paaduah, but in B2Si A.Ii. built a Palace at Gaur, 
and shifted his residence to the latter place* Pandnah also became very 
populous In his time* 

3 The date is a mistake for 822 A* If* 

3 Hia name aa appeamg on his coins is Shaman-d-dm Abut Mtijahid 
Ahmad Shah. He reigned for 16 years from 834 to 860 A.H* (that is 1430- 
1446 A.C*} 

The Tabaqat states that he reigned for sixteen years, and died in 830 
A.H. Stewart sajs be reigned lor eighteen years. Ferishta says ho was a 
good and generous king, whilst Ulyas states he was a tyrant. With Ahmad 
ghih ended the dynasty of Bajali Kans, and oommeaced the restoration of 
the Ilyas fihiihi dynasty. (See J.A.^.B. for 1878, p. 268). 
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nothing, and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant woman, 
When his oppressions reached the utmost limits, and the low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan who were his two slaves and held 
the rank of nobles intrigued, and killed Ahmad Shah ; and this 
event occurred in 830 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen yeai’S, and 
according to another account, eighteen }ears 

o 

REIGN OP N5§IR KBAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the tlirone became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shah, Shadi Shan desired to put Na^ir l^an out of the way 
and to become himself the Administrator-General of the kingdom* 
Na^ir Khan, guessing his design, forestalled him, and slew Shadi 
Kh^n, and boldly placing himself on the throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. The nobles and the Maldk of Ahmad ^ah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another account, half a day. 

REIGN OP NASIR SHAH.i 

When Na^ir Khan the slave in reh*ibution for his misdereds 
jyas killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the gi’and-sons of Sultto Shamsu*d-din 
Bhangia who had capac ty for this onerous -cnarge, styling him 

1 His name, as appearing on his coins, is Nl$ira-d-dTn Aiml Hnzafifar 
Mahmud ghah. With him commenced the restoration of the Ilyas ghahl 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in peace (this peace 
being probably due to the wars that then prevailed between Jaanpur and 
Delhi), and according to another account for ^ not more than twenty-seven 
years,* and died in A.H. 862. In the histories, he is simply called Na$ir 
ghah. Dates of his reign, as ascertained from coins and inscriptions, are 
S4i6 i 861 ; 663 , whilst the eailiest dates ascertained for the reign of Barbak 
ghSh, Mahmud ghah’s saccessor, is 865 Mahmud ghah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 864. A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would pnt back the commencement of his reign to 836 (the year in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad ghah.*s coin was struck), and render Mahmud ghih an 
opiiosition king during 14. years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgnon, Dacca, and Gaur have been published. 
(See J A S. for 1873, pp 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 
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Xasir »Shah roiKlncfo<l himself with jii«?tice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed T^ie buildings of Gaiir and tlie Fort there, were erected 
by this higli-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two years over 
Bengal, he passed away like others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, Ins reign did not exceed tw'ent} - 
seven years 

REIGN OP BARBAK SHAH,i SON OF NASIRU-D- 
I)TN 

When Nil^ir Shah died, Ihm sou Baihalc »SJiah nmnnfed Ihe 
throne* He was a sagacious amt la\v-a))iding' soveielsrn. in his 
time, the soldiers w'cre happy and rontenit'd, and he also spent 
his Hfo in comfort and ca^c. Ho died in WO A.H. 11 is reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen year*^ 


REIGN OP TCSDP SBAH. 

After the death of Barbnk Sh^h, his son Tusiif Sll^h with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovcx'cigu of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for tho welfaie of ius subject^, and virtuous and learned and pious 
He reigned seven y carp and six months, and died in 887 A,H.* 

1 The coittB no not gWo his fall name, w nch bowevor appears from 
inscriptions {J.A.R Ih for 1873, p. 272), to have been Kaknn-d-dm Abut 
Iklnjahld Barbak Sbsilu IV^ reign commenced in 86i A.H , and as appears 
from the Tribetd ins.cription3'{pnblis>ied by Professor Blochmann in .LA.S B 
for 1870, p 2U0), beftnc thiu, he rnled as Governor of South* Western Bengal 
in 860 A.H. Tho Diimjpnr inscripfion (published by Mr Westmacott in 
J.A.B. for 1878, p 272), proves that Barbak SiiJh nncbmhtedly reigned as king 
in Bengal iii 865 A.H. (1460 A.C ) 

2 His name from inscriptions (published m d.A S.B for 1878, p. 275) 
appears to be 8hamRn-d*dfn Abal Miusaffar Yusnf Shah. He appears to have 
reigned from 870 to 886 A.H., wdien lie died. From his inscriptions found at 
Panduah, Eazrafc Pandtiah, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been nscerkSined, mmely, A,H. 882, 884, 885 (that ia 1477, U79, 1480 A.O.) 

Ferishta says he was a scholar who charged the TJlema to sec the law of 
the Prophet dulv observed, **No one dnred to drink wine" (l^loobmann*s 
Contr, d,A,S* for 287d, p. 876). 
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REIGN OF PATH gHlH, SON OP YtJSUF SHAH. 

After death of Yusuf Shah, his son Sikandar ghah,^ 
ascended the throne. He had a little touch of lunacy* As he 
had no capacity for this impoirtant function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that very day superceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, named Path Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of the rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pursued a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paiks to turn out every night with music, and for 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to receive their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new corps of 
paiks relieving them. One day, the eunuch of Path Shah, bear- 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paiks, and slew Path 
Shah * This event took place in the year 896 A H Path 
Shah’s reign lasted seven years and five months 

REIGN OP BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYLED SULTAN 

shahzada. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne, according to the saying— 

When a forest is untenanted, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

A Sbewart calls him a “yonfch of fche ro^al family other histories miy 
notbiog about his relationship. The Ain-i-Akbarl gives him half a day ; the 
Taboqat gives him two and a half days; US’erishta gives no period, and 
Stewart ^ves him two months (J.A.S for 1873, p. 281). 

J* Hi 0 name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p 281), appear** 
to be Jalslii d-din Abul MuzafFai Fatb Shah. He 'appears fi*om histories to 
have reigned from 887 to 896 A.II, ; but inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reigned in 886 A.H. Some of his coins were struck at Fathabad (Faridpur 
town) in 886 and 892 A.H. These togethei with the inscriptions on Bain 
Salih’s mosque at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 A B* or 1482 A.C,), of 
Bikrampur (Dacca District) on Adam Shahid’s mosque (datbd 8S8 A.II or 
1433), of Sunargaon on Muqqarabud-daulah-dm’s mosque (dnte^ 889 or 1484 
A.C.) are published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 282-285), and fix the dates of his 
reign* Fathabad (or Faridpur town) is named after him 
X6 
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He styled himself Suitaa ghahzada.* He oolleoted together 
ctsXLUchs from all places; and bestowing idiTgesses on low people 
won them over to his aide, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and power* Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his clutches, he tried to destroy the high and infinential nobles* 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch's 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish off the eunuch’s life-work* At that time, the doomed 
eunuch thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im- 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum- 
moning him Malik Andil guessing the real signidcauce of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the darhaty the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said . ** Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that you will 
not injure me.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long as you are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people wore designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence m 
liquor, and lay ij^ieep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by the porters, ebterad the harmiy to kill the eunuch* When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, lie hesitated, on recollecting 
bis vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povideaco which flings one from the 
thi^ne of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another's Imad the crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, and drew his sword on him, but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan SbahzadS, awaking, and 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Yugrush 
Kban who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Yugm^ the Turk, with a number of Abyssinians, instantly 



came ie, and finding Malik Andil underneath the eunuoh^ hesi** 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval of search, 
the lights had fallen under the hands and feet of the two wrest- 
lers and had got extinguished, and all was dark. Malik Andil 
shouted out to Tugrush ^an, ** I am holding the hair of the 
eunuch’s head, and he is so broad and robust, that hie foody has 
become in a way my shield ; do nofc hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, and even if it does, 
it does not matter ; for I and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Tugru^ Ehan gent- 
ly inflicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Saltan Shahzada, who feigned being dead Malik Andil then 
got up, and along with Yugrus]^ and the Abissinians, went 
out, and Tawachi Bashi, entering the bed-room of Snltan 
Shahzada, lighted up the lamp. Snltan ghahzada, fancying 
him to be Malik .Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
mounting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawachi Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it; then again Snltan 
ghahzl^a feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out : It is a 
pdty that rebels have killed my master, and mined the kingdom.” 
Sultan Shahzada, fancying him to be one of his own loyal 
adherents, ciied out : “ Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,” and enquired wheie Malik Andil was Tawachi said: 
” Thinking that he has killed the kmg, he has returned home with 
peace of mind.” Sultan Shahzada told him, go out, call together 
the nobles and set them to fetch Malik AndU’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.” Tawachi the Abyssinian replied : 

Very well, now I go to efEecst a radical cure.” Coining out, 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in^ and inflicting cuts with the dagger, finished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to summon !^an Jahan, the Visiter, And after 
the arrival oi the Vizier, he held a council for the election of a king. 
At»d since the son of Fath Shah was only two years old, the 
nobles were diffident as to how' he could be placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles beii^ of one mind went 
to the bouse of the widow-queen of Fath S^ah, related to her 
the story of the night, and said : ” As the prince is a child, you 
should appoint one to manage the affaii^ of Government, until 
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the prince comes ot age/' The queen, on learaing theii* anxiety, 
knew what to say. She said ; “ I have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on the person who kills the 
murderer of Fafcli Shah.” ^ Malik Andll, at first, declined to 
accept the burden of kingdom, but afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting m that assembly unanimously besouglit him, 
he mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahzada’s 
reign according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it became the ruling practice lu Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation.* In one pam- 
phlet, the period of the rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 


EHiGN OF MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINIAN, STYLED 
FIRUZ SIIAH.s 

When Malik Andll the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovexeignty of Beneral, ho styled himself 

^ This ailorde another iQBtancc to lUastrato the groat iufl nonce oxorcis- 
e<l by dfasalman ladies in fcho pa^t, and the chivalrous deforonco paid to 
their wishes by hlusalmans. 

* *‘Tho protoriaa band of Abyss^mans, which Barbak fihah had introduc- 
ed mto Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the country. • . . What 
royalty at that time was in Bengal is well described by Abnl Fazl, who says 
that after the murder of Fath Sfcah, low hirelings flourished 5 and Ferishta 
Harcastically remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne.” Bioohmann’s Contr. ( J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286). 

With Sultdn ghahzadtt begins a succession ol llabshl or Ahyssiuian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Eusaini dynasty of Bengal. 

* His name, as appearing on bis coins (J.A. 8 .B. for 1873, p. 288), is 
Saifu-d-dln Abul Muzaffar Firiuj Shah. He was an Abyssinian or Habshi, and 
reigned from 898 to 896 A.H, (according to the testimony of coins ) 5 whilst 
histories give (incorrectly) the year of his death to be Ho was (accord- 
ing to Eb^as) the premier nobleman and 4 ai generaUssimo under Fath fihah. 
He proved a wise king. 
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Jb'iruz and pjpoceeding to the metvopolis of Gaur established 
himself there. In the directions of justice and liberality, he put 
forth noble efforts, and secured for his subjects peace aud comfort. 
In that, during the time he v^as a noble, Malik Audil liad done 
great aud heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects dreaded him, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
he was matchless. In a short time, he bestowed on the poor the 
treasuios and largesses of past sovereigns, who had hoarded 
the “Same with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
that on one occasion iu one day he bestowed on the poor one 
lah of rupees The members of Government did not like this 
lavishness, and used to say to one another r ‘‘ This Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ought to set about dis- 
covering a means by which he might be taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish- 
uess.” Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating its value, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired : “ Why is this treasure left in this place ? ” The members 
of Government said . “ This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.” The king said “ How can this amount suffice ? 
Add another lah to it.” The members* of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H- fell ill, and the 
light of his life was extinguished by the breeze of death. But the 
more reliable account is, that Firuz Shah also was slain at the 
hands of the Paths A A mosque, a tower and a reservoir in the 
city of Gaur, were erected by him. 

^ For a humourons description of the cowardice of the Bengal Pai^a (an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Suliatt Ilyas §li»h (1853 A.C.), see 
Tarikh-i.Firnss Sllahi by Zia* Barm (Pers. text, Faso. 7, p. 593), from which the 
following is translated t “ And the Well-known Bepgal Paiks who for years 
dubbed themselves ** Abu Bangal,’’ and gave themselves martial airs, and pro- 
claimed their readiness to sacrifice their lives for Ilyas ghah the Bhang-eater, 
and used to attend that maniac of a monarch, in the company of the dusky- 
looking Bengali Eajahs— at the time of actual wareface, put from fear their 
fingers into their mouths, ceased to be on the alert, threw down tlieir swords 
and arrows, nibbed their foreheads on the ground, and were all put to the 
sword (by the army of Emperor Firuz gji^h Toj^lak).” 
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THE REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, SON OF FIBUZ 

SHAH. 

When Firuz passed to the secret-honsu of w-ustdncc% 
tho nobles and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Mahmud. And an Abyssi»ian slave, named Habayi lO^an) 
became the Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
^eft to Mahmud ^ah, and the latter was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called S!dl Badr Dlwana, 
despairing of his ways, killed Habash Kban, and himself became 
the Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks, at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Bhaib next mOrmiig with the concurrence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he as- 
cended the throne, assaming the title of Muzaffar ^ah. The 
reign of Mahmud ShSh lasted one year And in ^he history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandahar^ it is related that Sultan Mahmffd 
Shah ^ was a sou of Fath Siah, Ja^n Kban,* a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under order of Sultan Fhfiz Shah, trained him up ; and 
after tho death of Sultm^ Firuz ghah, Sultan Mahmud was placed 
on the thione. After six months ha I passed, Hahash KbSn, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head. Mahk Badr 
Dlwana killing Habash Khan, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 

THE BEIGN OF SiDl BADB, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

aSAH. 

When Muzaffar Sljah mounted the throne in tho city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of ^he 

t Hia name from cotua and insoHptions (see J.A.S for 187$, p. 289), 
appears to be Kasiru-d-din Abul Hujnhid Mahmud Sh&h. 0['bongh the histones 
generally eall him a sou of Flrus gheh, the acoount of Hajt Mahanimad 
Qaudahan referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud gh&h was a son of 
Fath Sh^h, appears to be more reliablo. Mahmud ffiiSh reigned in 896 A.H. 

* “ Jaghn in the text is evidently a copyisFa mistake for "Habsh 

an eunnch-slavo of Barbag gh^h, who according to Haji Mohammad 
Qaudahari, was entroated by FhCiz gh^h witii the bringing up of Mahmud 
ghah> who was only two years old, when his father Fath gh»h died, and Malik 
Audil Fir&s gb&h aaceuded the throne, with the consent of Fath gb&h’s qaeen. 
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learned and the pious and the nobilifcy of the city, and also killed 
the infidel Rajahs who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Shanf Maid the office of Vizier^ 
and made him Administrator of the affairs of Government. And 
he became assiduous in hoarding treasure, and by the counsel 
of Syed Husain, he cut down pay of soldiers, and set about 
building a treasiny, and he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue Consequently the people, receiving in* 
juries at the hands of IVluzalfar Shah, became disgusted with 
him. Gmdually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Snltan MuzafPar Shah with five thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Afghans and Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur* For a pei iod of four montlis, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings raged, and daily a large 
number of people were killed.* It is said that, daring the period 
Sultan Mttzaifar was entrsnched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and brought before him, he used to kill him with the 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand* At length, Muzaffar Shah,* sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whose leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif ; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by the sword or the arrow. 

i This sanguinary civil war in Bengal, about the end of the fifteenth 
century, between the Royalists on one side and the people on the other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one of a similar war between king John and his barons 
in England, and illustrates that tbe people in Bengal were not "dumb, dnveu 
rattle,” bat that they had saffioionu political life and strength and powers of 
organization to control the monarohy, when its acts exceeded allooustitiitional 
bounds, os set by the Sbara* or Mnbaramadan law. Indeed, Moslem monar- 
ebies, wherever established, (barring individual aberrations) have been oonsti* 
tutional in the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in the seventh 
oentiiry, the first Khalifata was established in Arabia (see Sir W. Muir’e 
" Annals of tbe Early Caliphate **), 

* Ilis name on inscriptions and coins (pabliahed in J.A.S.B* for 1873, 
pp, 289*290), appears to be ShainBa*d*dm Abn-Nasr Muzaffar ^ab* His 
inscriptions and coins shew that he reigned from 896 to 899 A.Br. (that is, 
from 1491 A 0. to 1494 A.O.) Histories allot to his reign three years and five 
luoutbs. 5e was an Abyssiniaui and bis originid name was Sidi Badr* 
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The field wa«* heaped up with the sJau^litered 
Yo\i niisfht say another rampart- had been mised * 

At length, the zephyr oi victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles Muzaifar Shah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was killed on the field. And according to the state- 
ment of Haj! Muhammad Qandahari, during that time, from the 
beginning to the end of the war, one hihh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persuasions, passed to the 
regions of destruetion. And Syod Husain ^arif Makl, gaining 
the throne, I'uised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Ni/amu-d-din Ahmad,* it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with the imsoouduct of Muzaffar Sliah, Syed 
Sharif Makl becoming aware of this state of national disgust, won 
over to his sale the Commandant of the Houseliold troops and, one 
night, with tliirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaifar 
Sh&h, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan *Alau-d-d!n. The reign of MuzafPar Shah lasted 
three years and five mouths A mo.sque, amongst his other build- 
ings, exists at Gaur. 

0 

THE REIGN OB' ‘ALAU-D-DIN SYB]D HGSAIN HgARlB' 

MAKi,» 

Syed Husain Sharif Makl, during the period of his Vizaiat, 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them : 

I NiUmu-d^dm Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaoul. Kizamu-d-dm completed hia history oallcd Tahaqat-i- 
Akbari in 1590 AC.; he is the first writer who gires a concise connected 
accoant of the Independent Mnsalman kings of Bengal from 1888 A C. to 
1588 A.C. 

> His name on coins and iuscriptions (ride J.A«S.B for 1878, pp. 292-893), 
is Alau^d^-dm Abfil Mnzzafar Husain Shah, son of Syed Ashraf-ahUnfiaim ** 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called Sharif Maki,” as in the text* 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbar! simply caHs him ** Alauddin ” ; Ferishta erroneonsly 
calls him ** Syed Sharif Mak! *^5 whilst Stewart incorrectly calls him **Sharif 
Mecca.** He reigned from 899 to 927 A.K. (according to coins and iusoriptions}* 
Tho Riyas. states that Alanddln, after arriving as an adventnrer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Ohandpur in Kadha district (Western Bengal), hut Pro- 
fessor Bloohmann ( J.A.S.B. for 1873, p* 22Sn») is inclined to Identify the Chand- 
pur in question near *A1aipur or *Alau-d*dm’s town,*^on the Bhariab, east of 
Khulna, in Jessore distriob, as the place where the Husain dynasty of Bengal 



“ Mazaifar Sh fih is very stingy, and rado iu behaviour. Although 
I advise him to attend to the happiness of the army and the 

independent kings had its adopted home, because Hnsain Shah fir&t obtained 
power in the adjacent district of Faildpur or Fathlhabad (which latter at the 
time was included in, or rather iiiclnded portions of, Jessore), where his firs(^ 
coins were stiuck in 899 A,H (Marsden’s pi. XXXVIII, No.DCCLXXIX), and 
also because Ilusnin Mali’s son, Nnsint ^£h, erected a mint at the neighbour* 
ing place of Klialilntdbad (or Bugeiluit, formeily in Jessore district) and 
minted thwre coins in the lifetime ot his father in 922 A H. (see p. 297i 
J A.S.B. for 1873 .and pi. IX, No« 10). Anothoi circnmstance which also snp- 
ports the aboro thetiry of Professoi Biochmami about tiie locale of AIau*ddiii 
Hnssaiu Shah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that the names of 
Husain Shah, his brother Ynsuf Shilh, and his sons Nasi’at ^ali, and Mahmud 
Shah, ai*e found in connection with sereral pargaiias of Jessore (Jasar) district 
(as formerly constituted, before its being split up into Pabua, Khulna aud Farid- 
pnr districts), such as parganaa Nasrat^fllu and Mahinudshahl and Yusuf « 
Shahl, and Mahmudabad (a whole Sirkar Including l^oithern Jessore or Jasar 
and fiosnah). In regard to Alauddin llusam Sh th, Professor Blochmann 
ohserres (J.A S. for 1873, p 291) that “ ut- the reign of no king ot Bengal— 
perliaps of all Uiipor India before the middle of the iOth century — do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the uainea of other Bengal kings 
scarcely evci occur in legends, aud loinain even unrecognized in the geographi- 
cal names ot the country, the name of * Husain Shah the Good ’ is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra*" O^his great 
and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over all north Bohar, and all south Behar up to the western 
limits of Sarkiu* Moughyr, where his son Danyal erected a vault over the 
shrine of Peer Nufa. (See Tabaqat*i-Akbarl aud also Badaoni, Yol. 1, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst bis other edifices waa erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Macliaiii, opposite to Faridpur in Dhakah ; the inscription of this 
mosque appears m J.A.S* for 1873, p. 293. The Husain §hahi dynasty c6n- 
sistod of four sovereigns: (1) Alauddin Husain Shah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2j Alau-d*dlu’s son, NasTra-d-dxii Abal Mazaifar Nairat §bah (929 
to 939). (3) Alau-d-dlu FIruz ^ah (939), a sou of No. 2, and (4) Ghiasu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah. (940-945 A.H.) the last Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated by Shei Shah’s army .it Gaur under Jalal Khan and Khwa$ Khan 
in 9t4 A.H. or 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this Hnsainl dynasty 
cousifiting of four kings, reigned ovei Bengal (See J A.S.B. for 1872, p 332)» 
The Taoaqat-i-Akbarl’s notice of Bengal closes with an acooant of the reign 
of Nasrat Shah, the second king of the above Husaini dynasty. The fourth 
king of the Husaini dynasty, it may be of interest to remark, is the ** K1 Bay 
Mamnd de Bengala" of the Portuguese, who desciibed Ganr, the capital at the 
time, us being ** three leagues in length, welHortiiled and with wide and 
straight roads, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the people.” 
This Mahmud Shah died in 945 A.H. at Oolgong (Kahalgaoii), where he lies 
buried. 
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nobiiiiiy, and dissnade him from evil pursuits, it is all in vain ; for 
he is simply bent on hoarding wealth.” In consequence, the nobles 
looked upon Husain as their friend, patron and sympathiser* As 
his virtues and Muzaftar Shah’s vices were known to the public 
and to the elite^ on the day that Muzaffar Shah was slain, all the 
nobles held a council for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect you king, in what way will you conduct yourself towards 
us?” Sharif Maki said : “ I will meet all your wishes, and im- 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may bo found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged : 

Yon might say, it was swept by tbe broom of plunder* 

Syed Sharif Maki by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the !^utba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write that his name^lvas Syed 
Sharif Maki,^ and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-din. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
Shah is on the lips of the elite and tbe mass. Since 1 did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt* 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of th® 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam RasM building,* and on the Golden Mosque, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Sultfo Husain Shah and his sons ISfa^i^at Shah and 

l •The Tabaqat-i-Akbari and Badxioni (p, 317 vol. 1) simply call him 
AJanddln (which however was obrionsly the JaluB name), Ferishta erro- 
neously calls him “SayiU Sharif Maki,*’ whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him **Shiref Mecca,** erroneonsly led no doabt by the remark of the 
^Ulyas’ whose author thinks Husain’s father or one of his ancestors 
might perhaps have been a Rherif of Mecca. The Alamgimamah (p, 730) 
calls Mm Husain Sl&h. 

3 The lusaription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Hasul building at Gaur is 
published in J.A,S.B* for 1872, p, 338; in it Na^rat ghih is described as son ol 
Husain gh$b, son of Syed Ashraful Husainu 



Mahmud Shah, it appears that Syed * Alau-d-dln Abul 
Muzaffar Husain Shah is the son of Syed Ashrafal-Husainl. In 
regard to the months and years of Syed Sharif Maki’s period, all 
these inscriptions tally, and thus all doubts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his venerable father — Syed Ashrafal 
Husaini — was Sharif of Makka ; hence the son also was known as 
Sharif-i-Maki ; or else, his name was Syed ^nsain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid Aslirafal ^usaini, were residents 
of the town of Tarmuz.^ By chance, they came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the mouza of Ghandpnr in tlie zilla of Radba,^ and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the Qazl of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qazi married his daughter to 
Qusaiu Shah After this, he entered the service of MuzaSar 
Shah, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Gaur, after some days, 
he forbade the people fiom the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers; 
then these stayed their hands from the work of pillage. And 
making search, he found much of the hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold. From ancient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnaut! and Bast Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sultan *Alaa-d-din 
^nsain Shah, since he was a wise and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed considerateness towards the influential nobles, and raised 
his select officers to high positions and trasty offices. And he 
prohibited the Faiks — whose faithlessness and regicides had be- 
come characteristic — ^from guarding the Palace, and totally dis- 
banded them, so that no barm might befal him. And in place 
of the PaikSf in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint- 
ed other body-guards. And he also expelled totally the Abyssini- 
ans from his entire dominions. 

^ A town in Tarkesfcan* 

* That is, the Western Bengal fcracb. See however, note 13 to p. 48, where 
Professor Bloohmann identifles Ghandpnr, near Alai^nr on tbe Bhairah, 
in Jessoro district. 



Since tiu'fec Abyssinians \scic notorious for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct, obtaining no footing in Jaun- 
pnr and Hindustaiu they went to Gii]rs\t and tlic Dakhin. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, girding up tlio waist of justice, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed Ins scat of govciinncnt to Ekdala, 
which adjoins the city of Gaur. And excepting Ilusain Shah, no one 
amongst tlic kings of Bengal made his scat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gaui\ As he was himself of noble 
descent, according to tho saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin” ho took the Syeds, Mughals and Afghans by the hand, 
and sent cfUcicnt District Officers to dilTcrcnt places, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during tho period of the Abyssinian kings, etc,, Vanishedj 
and all disloyal elements ivcre* reduced to oidor. And subjugat- 
ing the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
ho levied tribute. After this, he planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-east of Bengal Witli an overwhelming ax^my consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, ho marched towards that king- 
dom, and conquered it. And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Kamrup, Kaintah and othox' districts which were subject 
to powerful Rajas, like Eup Naraxn, and Mai Kuuwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachmi Waraiu and othei's, he collected much wealth 
from the conquoicd tracts ; and the AfgJjans demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings* The Raja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son ^ with a large army to 

1 This was Prince Danyal {incorroctly known as Bulal Gbazi). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.C. See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 835. 
Particulars of this mvasion of Assam in 1498 A.O. or 903-4 A.H, arc given 
in the Alarnglrnaniah pp* 730 and 731 and tho Assam Bnranji ( J.A.8., for 
1874, p. 281). Husain »Shah’s conquest of Kami up and Kamta (western Assam) 
is also chronicled in a conteinporaiieous inscription of 907 A,H. (1501 A 0.) in 
a Madrasah or College founded by Husain Shili at Gaur. This inscription is 
also pablished m J.A S., for 1874, p. 303, Hnsain Sli aVs first Governor of 
Western Assam or Kammp was his son, Prince Danyal,— the same prince who 
erected the vault over the shrine of Kr Naf a m Mongbyr fort in 903 A.C., 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Saltan 
Sikandar Lodi in Behar, and imuicdiatly before setting oat on this Assam 
expedition (Badaonif p. 317 VoL I). He was followed as Governor of Assam by 
Musander ^ azi. who was succoeded by Salfan Ghia^a-d-dln who iutrodaced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 
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complote tlie settlement of the conquered countr}", returned 
triumpliant and victorious to Bengal After the \vitlidi*a\val 
of the kin^, his son devoted himself tolho paciHoation and defences 
of the conquered country But when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed , and tlic Ra^ah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded tlic Royal array, 
engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. And the king, erecting a foit on the 
bank of the river Bhafah,* bestowed groat efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of tlie Kingrlom of Bengal And 
erecting and establishing Mosques and Restdioiibcs at different 
places ill every district, ho conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses.® And for the maintenance of the Rcst-houbc in connec- 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qu thud-* Alain, ho endowed 
several villages, and every year, from Kkdala, which nab the 
scat of his government, he u.sed to come to Pandun, for pilgrimage 
to the bright shrine of tliat holy saint ^ And because of his meed- 
worthy courtcousness and affable deportment, and owing to tber 
exuberance of Ins good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
penoil with complete independence In the year 900 A.H , Sultan 
^iusain Sharql, ruler of the Oaunpur kingdom, on being defeat- 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, piocecdcd to Colgong 
(Kablgaon),* and took shelter with Sultan *Alau-d-dm Husain 
Shah. The latter, paying regard to the refugee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relinguishing anxieties 
and cares of sovci eignty, Sultan Busain Siiarqi passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign, ^luhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- 
tan. Sultan yusain Shall, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 years, 

1 Stewart lias * Bateah,’ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
hoars the name of Oraudak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

* He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of learning, 

as is evidenced by che testimony of the contemporaneous inscription of 907 
A.H. published in for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens with the 

i*einarkable saying of the Prophet, Bearoh after knowledge even as far as 
China.** 

• Sec note p. 46. 

4 See Badaom, p« 316, Vol, I. 
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and according to others, 29 years and 5 months Amongst the 
sovereigns o£ Bengal, none has been equal (o ^ Alau-d-d!n l^usain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this countty are well- 
known to all. He had eighteen sons Nasrat Sliah, after his 
father, became king of Bengal 


THE EEIGN OF NASRaT SHAH,i SON OF 'ALAU-D-DlN 
HUSAIN ^AH 

When Sultan ‘Alan-d-din Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nasi at Shah, commonly known as 
Nasib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he performed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the oflBces which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers? 
named ‘Alau-d-din and Makhdum ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
*Alim, and who were sons-in-law of ^usain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirlmt and Hajipur,^ and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sulfca^ Ibrahim,^ son of Sultan 

1 His name, as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is Nl^^ira-d-din 
Abul Hazsafar Na?rat ffiiah (See J A S B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297). 
Historians call him also Nasib Shah,(Badaoni, p. 348), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince, be held the name of Nasib ^aii. Ho appeals to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tankh»i-Hamidl and J.A.S. for 1872, p. 336), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hajipur tracts in North Behar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh iuscnption published m J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharld mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Na?rab Shah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A S. for 1872, p. 332). 

* Hajipur was long the head<quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji Ilyas altas ghamsu- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank m importance with the transfer of the 
head-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mughal role under Emperor 
Akbar. 

2 Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi and grandson of Bablol Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Panipat m 1526 A.C* 
or 932 A.H# See the graphic description of this decisive battle in Badaom 
(Pers, text, Vol. I, pp. 334->836.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Afghan Omra escaping, sought refuge with Ha§(rat Pftah, 
And at length, SuUan Mahmud,^ brother of Snl|an Ibrahim, 
being expelled from hia kingdom, came to Bengal. Ka^rat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank, and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Sultan Ibrahim^s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal And planning the subjugation of the Mughal forces, he 
despatched Qutb I^an with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich> And the latter fought several battles with the 
Mughals. and for a period the contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But !|^an Zaman,^ son>in>law of JBmperor Bahar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jaunpur, and brought to his subjuga* 
tioii all its limits and envirops, and planned to inarch to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Ha^rat Shah, foreseeing 
the i*e8ttlt, seat valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Sfa§rat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the month of Jamadiu4-Awal 

India was transferred from Af|^an hands to those of the Mag^als. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrignes of Af|^an officers 
and Omma of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and Invited the latter to 
India* (Badaoni^ Pers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). I^o doubt, it was a penalty paid 
by Sultan Ibrahim for his ill-treatment of his brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom he constantly distnistedaud disgraced. 

i S!|Uttn Mahmud was a son of Salman Sikandar Lodi He waeh set up 
as a King by Basan Khan ^ewat! and Kana Sanka, and mdooed to Sght 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, ho lived at Chitor, whence he 
was brought by Afgj^ans to Behar, and proclaimed its King, SherKfaan joined 
him, but sub'seqaently deserted him in favour of Muglials, who defeated him. 
B'rom Patna, he tied to Orissa, whore he died in 949 A.H. (See Budaoni, 
pp. SB'S aud 338, Tol. 1;* 

^ Sackir Bharaich is inclnded in the Sabah oi Oudh, and is mentioned 4n 
tho Am-i-Akbarl (Jairett^o Tr., VoL H, p 93) 

Tht > was the furthest western incursion made by the Hfnsalman kings of 
/Bengal (kvring of course gher *vbo fiom king of Beigal rose to be 

Krrperoi of all India). 

3 p. 139 Bloch. Tr,, Ain, Vol. I, From Badaoni'a account (p. 338, 
VoL I), tho conquest of Jannpnr appears to have been made by Hnmayui), 
dvring Bubat^s lifetime, in Badaon^ (p 344, Vol, 1), Md Zamnn 3>Iirza 
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937 A.H., and Emperor Humayun ascended tlie throne of Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Consequently, Nasrat §hah in the year 
939 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend- 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, 
to Sulfcan Bahadur Gujrati.^ Malik Marjan met Sulfcan Bahadur 
in the fort of Maudu, and became the recipient of a special Khill^at. 
In the meantime, Nnsrat Shali^ in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged in dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of alb And a world was grind- 
ing under his tyranny In that interval, Nasrat Sljah rode to 
Aknakah, in the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there lie punished an eunuch for 
some fault. From fear of life, this* eunuch leagued with other 
g^&nuchs, and murdered Nasirat Shah on ins return to the palace, 
in the year 943 A.H, His reign lasted 16 years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasiil * in the year 
939,^ and the Golden mosque commonly called the Sona Musjid ^ 
in the year 932 A.H,, were laid by him, and these with their 
sliattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build- 
ings of Nafrat Shah, sou of Sultan ‘Alau-d-dln ^usain Shah, 
amidst the ruins of Gaur. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Maklldum Akiji Siraju-d-din ^ at Sadu-l-lahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

i He reigned in Gujarat from 1626 A.C. to 1536 A.O.— see Am-i-Akbari, 
Vol. 11, p. 261, and Badaom, pp. 344 tc 347, Vol. I. 

He foolishly engaged in a war with Hamayuu and was defeated, (Vol. 21, 
p. 236, and Badaontf p. 340, Vol. 1) 

3 This building was m fair order when I visited Gaur in 1887. It is a 
square one-domed building in the enclosure of the Fort. Its length from 
east to west is 24 cubits, and its bicadth is the same. The Hiiagirati hows 

^ to the west of it, about a distance of 30 'fhis building was oiected by 

Nasrat Shah in 937 A H. (1630 A D) Insido tiie mosque under the dome, 
there is a foot-priiit of tiic Arabian prophet on i\ piece of stone, which is 
said to have been foimerly at Panduah in tho Chillaj^ana of the Saint 
JalialU'd-dm Tabrizi, who la siipposod to have brought it from Arabia. 

The inscription on the building is published in J A.S.B. for 1872, p. 336, 

^ The date on the hisciiptioii ih however, 937 A.U. (See J. A.S.B. for 
1872, p. 338). 

4 See Ravenshaw’a and Cieightun’s ‘*Kuins of Gaur.” 

^ He was a Saint of Gaur He cipne as a boy to Nizuinu-d'din Aullah of 
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[Note hy the author^ Salim: In all the inscriptions that 
engraved on stones exist to this time^ the king’s name is mentioned 
as Nasrafc Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-ddin Husain Shah. In 
histories, his name is mentioned as Na§ib ^ihah. Apparently, this 
is a corruption or a mistake, in that there is no room for mistake 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] 

o 

REIGN OE FIRUZ SHAH,^ SON OF NASRAT SHAH. 

When Nasrat Shah drank the disayreeahle syrup of death, 
his son, Firuz Shah, by the counsels of tie grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three* yeara, when Sultan Ma^iimhd 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sola of Sultan ^Alau-d«din 
Husain Shah, and whom Nasrat Shah Ind installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Na^trat, condu6ted 
himself like an ameer^ finding an oppoHunity, slew Firuz Shah, 
and ascended the throne by right of inhentanoe from his 
father 

Delhi and in course of time acquired great le;,m!ng. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in V58 A.H. or 135 A.O. After Nizamu-d-din’s death 
(according to the Haft I qUm)y he went to jakhnauti— (See J.A.S. for 1873 

p. 260). 

Ha^rat Shah could not have laid the oundation of the Saint’s ahrine; 
he could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on the shrine 
(see J.A.S. for 1873, p 294), shews that its door was built by Nasrat Sh &h’s 
father, Saljan *Alan-d-dm Husain ghah, in 916 A.H. (A.O, 1520). 

Akhi’s pupil was the Saint Alau-l-Huq, father of the Saint NurQuft 
*Alam of history. 

Akhi was a contemporary of §hamsu-d^dm Ahul Muzaftar Ily&s Sh&h, 
King of Bengal. 

1 His name appears to be ‘Alau.d*dm Ahul Muzzafar Firuz Shvib, both on 
his coins and his inscriptions (See J.A.S.B.,for 1873, p. 297). He reigned 
only one year (939 A H.) when he was slam by hia uncle Mahmud 
the next King, This would also pat back the date of Nasrat Shah’s murder 
to end of 938 or beginning of 939 A.H. j but Badaom^s ncoonnt (p 348, Vol. I), 
renders it doubtful. 

3 Three years,” is evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his history on the lUjaz, mentions ' three months ” which he must have 
found in his copy of the MS, of tlie E y nncl which appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologically, 

18 
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BEIGH OF SULylN MAHMOD,^ SON OF ‘ALlU-D-BlN. 

When Mahmud Shih ascended the throne, Makhdam ‘Alam, 
his brother-in-law, wh? was Governor of Hajipnr, raised the 
standard of rebellion, and intrigued and allied himself with Sher 
Khan, who was in tht tract of Behar.* Mahmud Shah deputed 
Qntb Khan, Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Behar, and to chastise 1 nkhduui ‘A^am. Sher Khan made eiforts 
to conclude peace, but t ley were ef no avail ; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Af gh ans, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the tw> forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Qutb Khan was killed in the battle and Sher Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makhdum *Alam, in oraer to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the standard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mai^mud Shah, was killed. And Sher Khan Af gh an instantly, 
who had usurped the throne of Delhi, ^ drew his force towards 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Teliagadhi 

i The name of this King* as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
Ghiasu-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Mal.naud ^ab (See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 339, and for 
1873 p. 298). He was the last rKleuendeui King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A. H. He is the E Mamad de Bangala,” with whom the 
Portuguese Alfonso de Mellu msde h treaty. At this time, Sher Khan and his 
brother Adil Khan had deserted th^ Mughal cause, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. But subsiquontly ^er ECh un on the pretext of aveng- 
ing the murder of Firuz Shah, mi.dfs war on Mahmud Bhah, besieged him at 
Gaur, and Mahmud Shah fied to Oolgong (Kahalgaou), where he died in 945 
A.H. (1038 A.C.) of injuries received on the battle-field. (See Badami, 
p. 348, Vol. Ij. 

® The tOTtvn of Behar is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar ’ 
Monghyi'- in vSouth Behar and Hki ■whole of North Behar were subject to the 
Bengal kings, and Hajipnr Was the head-quarters from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor o? Korfch Behar. West of Sarkar Monghyr in South Behar, 
which was subject to the kingdom of Jaanpnr, on the decay of the 

latter kingdom, fell into the hands of semi-independent Af|^asi chiefs, 
including Daria lOian, his son Buhadnr (who proclaimed himself 

SuB.an miuunmad), Sultun MrJimud, and Sher Khan, At this time, 
as the text shews, Makhdum Maljmud Shah’s brother-in-law, who 

was liis Qovenior of North Behrir, and had Iiis head-quarfcerii! at ffajlpur, 
■also mbeiW agabiet his sovereig:,, s'ccl intrigued with Sher ghfiin (after- 
wanls llhor Bhah). ('See pp, 360, 358, SOI, Yol. Ij. 

. Hhidi aequi Delhi Empire-j is related in Tarikh-i- 

Hher Hpihl m Bad:ir»nlsiki.d the Akbarnamah. 
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atid Sakrigali^ for one month continued fighting At length, 
the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali were captared,- and Sher 
!|^an entered Bengal, and Mal^imud Shah, drawing his force, 
encountered the foimer, when a great battle ensued. Snljan 
Mahmud, being vanqmslied in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humijun in Delhi, 
seeking for help Hnmayun Shah in the year 944* A H. turned to- 
wards the conquest of the province of Jaunpor. Since at that 
time, Sher Khan was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar,* laid siege fco it. Ghazi Sur, who 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher Klian, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted.^ By the 
efforts of Rumi Kban,^ ladders being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Khan also put* forth 
grand effoits for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpreased. Bat as m the meantime one of the zamiudars 
of Bchar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, ^er Elian, 
finding it inexpedient to halt at Gaur, left his son, JallSl Khan, 
and Khawa§ Ehan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Behar. And Jallal 
Kban, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Malimud Shah, so that 
the gamson were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of E’ar- 
wardi, corresponding to the 6th of 2Iil-Qadh, 944 A.H.,® Jallal 

1 These passes are close to Golgoog, and are now traversed by the li.I« 
Railway line They wore in those days considered the * key ’ to Bengal. They 
were fortified under Sher ghah’s order by Qutb Khan, son of Sher 
Khawas Khan, slave of Sher Khan. {See Badaonl, p. 349, Vol. I). 

^ In the Ain-i-Akbari, nnder the Sabah of Allahabad, Chunar is 
described “ as a stone-fort iu the samniit of a hill, scarcely equalled fdr its 
loftiness and strengtlu” The river Ganges flows at its foot — Alnd-Akbari 
( Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 2, p 159) 

8 It is stated that its siege by Emperor Hnmayun commenced on 8th 
January, 1538 A.O. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed before 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1538 A.O.) into the hands of Shpr Shah's geneial, 
Khawas KhJn. the siege of Chnnar must have commenced in October 1637 
A.O. (Seo Tarikh-i-Slier Sliabi), or it may be that the fall of Gaur took place 
in July 1638 A.O. (See Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). 

4 See p, 441 Bloohmann’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441 , and Badaoni, p. 348, 
Vol. I. Chunar was captured by Humayun in 943 A.H. 

5 This corresponds to 6th April, 1638 A C. 
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Khan with other grandees, such as Khawas Khan, etc., struck up 
the kettle-drum of battle. Sultan Mahmud, who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the fort, advanced to fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
luck of Sher Khan assisted the latter, Sultan Malimud, unable 
to cope in battle, escaping by the way of Bhatn,^ fled, and 
Malfeiittud Shah’s sous were taken prisoners; and the foit of Gaur, 
together with other booty, fell into the bands of Jallal lOian, 
son of Sher Khan Jallal Khawas Khan, entering 

the fort, engaged in slaughter aud capture and plunder of the 
garrison. Aud Sher Khan also, being set free from the distur- 
bance in Behar, pursued Sultan Mahmud. When they closed 
each other, Sultan Mahmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Kban, victorious 
aud triumphant, spuiTed on to Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedi'al Mosque at S*adu-l-lahpur,* amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Sbah, exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sultan ^Alau-d-dln J^usain Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years.^ 

0 

AOOESSlOlSr OF NigiRU-D-DlN MDJ^AMMAD HUMAYDN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OP GAOR, 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from the battle with Slier 
Kban, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Bmpez'or. 
At the time when Saltan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Obunar, Sultan Mahmud arriving at Darvishpura,^ and 
meeting the Emperor, and using much cajolery aud persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Bog® in charge of the fort of 

i See note ante, 

a This was a qoarfcei of Gaur. The inscription on this niosqne is pub- 
lished m J A.S B. for 1872, p. 339 

S The^ate of Mahmud Shah is fully described in the Sher gbabi, 

of which i^e Hon*ble Sir Edward Olive Bayloy lias published a fnanslaiion in. 
Bow80u*s edition of Elliot’s History of India, IV, pp 360-864. 

* I have not identified this place ; but it must have been close to Chunar. 

® In Badiwni (p. 348, Vol. I), it is staiied that when the King of Bengal 
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Chunaj;', and in the beginning of 945 A HJ raised the standard 
of marcjh towards the conquest of Bengal. Sher Sian,** learning 
about this, despatched Jallal Kb an and Khavva§ JQban to defend 
the pass of Teliagadhi, which leads to Bengal And this Telia* 
gadhi and Sakrigali is a place between the provinces of Behar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is flanked on one side by a 
lofty lull and a dense foi’est which are quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humaynn detached Jahangir Beg® Mughal to capture 
Teliagadhi and Sakrigali On the day that Jahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after he had dismounted, Jallal !^an and 
Khawas K[ian, marching up quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. The Mughal forces, nnablo to cope, were van- 
quished, and Jahangir Beg, getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s camp * But when Emperor 
Humayun himself marched: up to Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
Jallal Kb an and Kbawas Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
Sher Kban at Gaur. The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow defilo, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kohal Gaon (Colgong), 
Mabmud Shah, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Eban, 
had been slain. Prom this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named erroneously Nasib Shah, which should be Mahmud Shah) getting 
wounded in the war against Sher Shah, came and mot the Biupeior (Humayun), 
and invoked his help, the latter left Mu Hindu Beg Quohin in charge of 
Jannpur province, and marched (from Chiinar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Teliagadhi, which was fortified and held by Qiijb Sbao B.r\d Khawas 
Khan (son and servant icspcctively of ^or Shah) 

I t.c , 1638 A,0. 

* Sher Khan or Sher Shah was at this time at 4aur and had made 

himself master of it (See Badaoni, pp. 34-5 and 3i9, Vol. I). Moi^iil historians, 
to please the Emperors, invariably belittle Sher ffiiSh by calling him 

" Sher Khan ** ffiier §li»h finally defeated Humayun (Jnrrett*s Tr., Ai», p. 421, 
and Badaonif pp 354 and 366, Vol I) near Kanauj in A.H. 947 (A.O. 1640), 
when Humayun fled to Sindh. 

He is mentioned as Goverpor of Bengal under Huniaynu (ride Bloch- ' 
mann’s Tr , Am-i-Akbarl, and also the text, Fasc 1, p, 331, and also JBadacni, 
p, 362, Voh I.) 

* This must have been near Colgong (Kahlgaon), at the time. 
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day by day, and in a abort time died.^ And smac Slier Kban, on 
bearing about the approach of tbe Imperial forces, became 
anxious, he removed the treasures of the kings of Gaur and 
Bengal, fled towards Eadba,* and from thence towards the hills 
of Jharkand.^ Emperor Humayun captured without opposition 
the city of GaurS which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jinnatabad, apd 
introduced the Imperial S^tha and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Ohatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Emperor lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Sher £han, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Afghans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas,^ and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher Khan himself had march- 
ed to Monghyr, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees 
who were there. And the news of the successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal which had come to pass at Delhi, ^ was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious ou the a receipt of fche 


I Mahmud ghab, the last Independent J^hisalman king of Bengal, died at 
Colgong in 1538 A.G. 

> This was the name which Western Bengal l)ore nnder Hindu 
Bajas. 

5 Chuta Nagpur tract was so called during Moslem rule in India. 

♦ Hnmayun captured Gkiiir, about July 1538. Humayun stayed at Gaur 
for three months, that is, till fieptember 1538 A.G., and named the place 
Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p 349, Vol. Ij. 

This important fort in South Behar was captured by gher ghah in 945 
AJH. or about September 1638 A.0 by an ingonious stratagem. (See Badaom, 
p-4149, Vol. I), gher ^an induced the Bajah of KohtILs to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then seat m there two thousand armed Af^ans 
in mahfa$ or palanquins; these latter kiUed the Bajah and his soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for gher ghah. 

♦ In Firighta oocurs the following : ** At this time news was received that 
Mirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion m Agrah and Mewat, had 
oanaed the ^n|ba to be recited after his own name, and had killed ghail^ 
Bahlol’’ (VoL X, p. 428, Peis. tezt)« Delhi mentioned here therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appeart also from the text which follows. (See 
Sa<iaoiM,p.86Q,YoLI}. 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Qnli Beg^ Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibrahim Beg, who was one of the principal 
Omra, with five thousand select cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftly marched back towards This happened 

in 946 A.H. 

o 

THE ACCESSION OF SLIER SHAH a TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OP GAlJR. 

When Emperor Humayiin in the year 946 A H. wit}idre\\ 
towards Agra, Sher Khan, appiised of the nnprepai edness of tho 
Imperial army and of the lebellion of Mirza Hindal, set out fiom 
the fort of Rohtas with a large army. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Chausa, capturing the high waj, 
for three months ^er Eban bivouacked facing and caused 
as much harassment as he could* At length, by w'ay of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor Shaikh KhaliL the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, Sher Khan sought 

I In Badatmi (p. 350, Vol I). ** Jahangir Bog Mughal/* 

S His regal style' was Faridu-d-din Abnl Miissa£tiir Sher Shah He reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 1538 to 1545 A.0» He lies buried at Saliasrlm (Sasserain ) 
in Behar. His first Governor of Bengal, Hhizr who married a daughtei 
of Mahmud ghah HI, king of Bengal, was replaced by QazI Fasllafc, of Agra. 
Tiiose who care to know the life and career of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account ia Badaom ( Voh I, pp. 356 to 374) A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in war), a politician of 
keen diplomacy, when he mounted the throne, he exhibited the highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. Model ate and scientific in 
his revenue^assessments, liberal in his gifts, Jageers and benefactions, generous 
in supporting learning and the leariied, wise in his army -reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munificent m laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, building Mosques, Madrasahs and 
KlianqahB^hnd erecting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come up to his 
level. He administered justice so vigorously that ho impressed his perso- 
nality on all, and es^jbiished thorough peace, so that, says Badaom (p. 363, 
Vol. I)» no daooit or robber^ would dare to touch a gold plate, though it 
might be left on the road by an old Wbznan, during her sleep. 

^ Khan had encamped od the right bank of the river between 
Ohausa and Baksar. The river here is called Thora Nadi. The battle of 
Chaasa wae fought on 9th Safar 9f46A,-H. or 26th June, 1539 A.O. (See 
Badwmi^^ pp. 351 and':^ Y<d. I). 
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for peace. The Emperor, owinj^ to fclie e^i^encies of the times, 
accepted hia overtures, ^ audit was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Rohtas would continue in the possession of Sher Khan, 
and that the latter would put forth no farther pretensions, hut 
that the Imperial coin and Khutba would be in force in those 
provinces. Hher IQian, taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terras ; and the Imperial army were re-assured 
by this oath. But Shor Khan, on the following day, with an 
efficient and well-equipped Afghan force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressed by the Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Murals got drowned. The Emperor 
also, plunging into the river, with the help of a water-earner, 
with great difficulty crossed over to the bank of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to the brim, set out for Agra Rher KlmU) after gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, fought repeatedly with Jahan- 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his veiinne^ And 
putting to the swoz'd the remainder of the Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced the Khutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Behar 
absolutely under his domination. And fi’om that time he assumed 
the title of Sher Shah,* and that year devoting himself to the 

1 Bather the evertnres for peace were -made by Humayuu, who sent 
Hulla Hahammacl AssiJ! for the purpose to ^er Khan, who was then ot 
Chansa. At the time, Sher lOiiin with his sleeves stack up and with a spado 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing the Mulla, he sat down on the bni e ground, and in reply to the 
Mulla said ; “ Tell this one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that he 
seeks war, and not hia soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, but my soldiers do." 
gher §hah then sent to the Emperor his spiritual guide Ehail^ Khalil, a des- 
cendant of ghailA Farid Ganj Shkkar (See Badaom^ pp. 850 and 351, Vol. 1). 

* After defeating Humayun at Ohausa on 26th June, 1689 A.O. (9t}i 
Safar, 946 A.H.) §her ^an marched to Gaur, slew Hamayun’s Governor, 
Jahangir Qnli Beg, and assumed the sair,? year at Gatir the royal title of 
Faridu-d-dln Abul Muzaffar Shah, tj-nd struck coma. Sher §hah stayed 
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sctUcmcnl of liiw k^gdoni, aUaioed great power and pomp. At 
the end of the year, leaving Qizr Khan to rule over Bengal, he 
himself started for Agra. And from that side, Huinayun’s force, 
despite the fraternal dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldiers, marched forward to encounter him. And in 
the year 947 A.ld.^ on the tenth day of tlio month of Muharram, 
in tlie noiglihoiirhood of Qanauj, on Mic banks of the river 
Gange.s, the contending hosts faced each otiier. And whilst the 
forces were preparing to encamp at this stage, nearly 
fifty tlionsand Af gh an cavalry dashed up. Tlie Imperial army, 
‘without fighting, wa.s routed, and d^er ghali chasing it up to ibhe 
river, inarclied forward to Agra. 

RULE OF liJilZR KiJAN AT GAUR. 

When KRizt' Khan was apj)ointed Governor of Bengal on 
behalf of he married a daugidor of one of the kings 

of Bengab* and in lus mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode, And when 
Sher Ebali at Agra came to know about this, exercising fore- 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
And when Khizr Khan went forward to receive him, Sher Shah 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qazi Fazilat, wiio /was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir- 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to be tlie over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands the power of making peace and war in the 
country, he himself returned to Agra.^ 

till end of December 1539 A.G. at Gaur, and tUen leavin<? Khizr Kbsm as his 
Governor of Bengal, he marched towards Agra, {Badaonit pp. 352 and 364 
VoI.I). 

t Corresponding to the year 1540 A.G. 'See description of battle of 
Qananj in Badaoni^ p, 354, Yol. I, 

55 He married a daughter of Mahmud Shah III, the late king of Bengal, 
and gave himself royal airs, in consequence of which Sher Shah promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qazi Fazilat as Governor of Be.ngal in his place* 

( See Badaoni, p. 365, Tol. I) 

8 In 948 A.H. ghizr Khan was deposed at Gaur by Slier ^ah. §her 
Shah had poliMcal insight of a high order. The adrniniFtrative arrange" 
10 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LOUDSHIP OP MUHAMMAD 
503:1^ SUR IN BENGAL 

When in the year 962 A.H., gher Shah, in capturing the fort 
o£ Kalinjar,^ by the will of Providence, was accidentally burnt 
by the explosion of the gunpowder of a mine that had been laid 
underneath tne rampart, and his younger son, named Jallal 
Shan, ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Islam ShSh,^ popularly known as Salim Shah, Muhammad 
JOian Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his justice and equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Gov'ernor of Bengal- And for 
some years until the end of Sahra Shah’s reign he continued so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that ho Introtinoed at this time in Bengal, viz , of placing different 
tribal chiefs to rule over different territorial divisions would indicate that he 
was folly alive to the policy ** Divide and rule.** His installation of Qazi 
FazHat, a scholar of Agra, m a position of over-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, further indicates that ho set a high value on learning ^er Shah died 
on 12th Rabi I, 952 A.H (3rd June, 1545) ; he lies buried at Sahsram, in South 
Behor, Sco Tankh-i-Shor Sliahl for an interesting account of Slier SilAh's 
career, and also Badaoni, p . 365, Yol. 1, Fmshta and Akbarnamali- 

Sher Rhjh was tho first ruler who from a king of Bengal, became the 
Emperor of all India. His triumph was a triumph for Bengal, whose prosperity 
and welfare continued to receive his special attention, even after he become 
Emperor of India Mughal histonans generally (no doubt from their delicate 
position) have failed to appraise Sher ^nh’s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign was fruitful of military, fiscal* 
agncultorel, economic, currency and revenue reforms m Bengal, and also of 
many public works of utility, such as roads, rest-houses, bridges, fortifications, 
Khanoas^ colleges and wells, &(s* 

I Kalinjar is a stone fortress in Subab Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
hill/' — Am- During its siege in 1645 A.O., a shell rebounded from the walls 
into the battery where §her gliAh stood, and set fire to the gun-powder* He 
was severely burnt, and died next day, (Jarrett's Tr., Ain,, Yol. II, p, 1604). 
Ain simply says “ he fell at the powder magazine when the fire opened m 
tho fort ” (See Badaonh p- 372, Yol I). 

» Jallal J^an assumed the royal title of Jallillu-d-dm Abul Muzaffar 
Islam Shah m 1646 A.O. (or 962 A.H.) He reigned fiom 1645 to 1653 A.O. 
He appmnted his relative Muhammad Sur as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing QazI Eazllat. Islam Shah lies buried at Snssaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed tho enlightened and statesmun- 
like policy of his illustrious fathei Soe Bachom Yol T, p 374, 
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conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur ^ and KalpL^ JVluliammad Shah 
*Adli,^ taking in his company Hemn ^ the grocer, who was one of 
his leading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 
Mn^ammad Shan, and m the village of Cliapargliatha, which is 
fifteen 7cro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san- 
guinary engagement took place® l^Iany persons on both sides 
were killed, and Muhammad Khan, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fied, and rallied together at Jhos!,^ 
and installed in power Mnbammad Khan's son, named !|^izr 

I ** Jancpur is a largo city. Saltan Firnz Tnglilak laid its foundation and 
named it after his consin Fakhru>d»dm J nnai.” — Ain 

* Kalpi IS mentioned m the Ain under Sdbah Agra (Jarrett*s Tr , Vol II, 
p 1S4). 

5 Mubariz Kban killed Firuz ^an, son of Islam and assamed (in 960 
A H. or 1553 A C.) the title of Mubammad ^ah ’Adil Owing to this nn- 
warranted assassination, popnlarly he was known as *Adil Shah or simply as 

Andhali ” which means the blind ’* in Qindnstaui. 

In Firishta and Stewart, it is stated that Muhammtid Khan Snr ruled 
over Bengal and North Behar wisely and beneficently till the close of the 
reign of Salim ghah ; but when in 960 A.H. Mubammad ’Adill who was 
addicted to debanohery and pleasures, mounted the throne, after slaying 
Firnz Khan. Hubammad Khan refused to pay him homage, viewing him as 
the assassin of his late master’s son. 

Muhammad ]^au Sur was appointed in 952 A.H. (1645 A.C } Governor 
of Bengal and North Behar by Islam fihah, who had deposed Qaz! Fazllat, 
the nominee of gher fihah Islam ghah at the same time confirmed Miyan 
Snlaiman Karrarani to continue as Governor of South Behar 

4 Hemu the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
Shah, and raised to the office of Administrator^General of the Empire by 
Mub&mmad §hah ^Adxl. He was defeated by Akbar’s General, Bairam Khan, 
in 1656 A.C. at Panipat, 

6 Mohammad Sifln Sur, Islam ghah’s Governor of Bengal, refused to 
acknowledge Muliammad *Adli Shah, and himself aBFumQd the royal title of 
ghamsu-d-diu Abul Miizaffar Muhammad Shah, and invaded Jaunpur and 
Kalpi The battle of Ohapparghatta. wa? fought between tho two m 962 A.H. 
V .555 A.C ) Chappaighatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. He 
rnled as tsUni Sh.lh*.s Covernor of Bengal fiom 952 to 960 A H. and reigned 
ae king of Bengal fiom 960 A,H, to 962 A.H., that is fiom 1553 to 
1555 A.O. (S»30 Btitlaowa, p 482, Vol X). 

<i JhosI 1-4 on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad} there 
Kh izrKhIn of Muliemmad ibab, who was killed in tho battle of Chappar* 
ghatta, c^debrated h;o julus^ and assumed the royal titls of Bahadur Siah in 
962 A.H. (1555 A.O.) (See Badaoni, p. ^33, Vol. f). 
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Eban. Bahadur Sliah (that la, IQiizr Khan), fco avenge ibe 
death of his father, set about collecting his forces, subdued many 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 

RULE OP KHIZR KEAN, STYLED BAHADUR SHAH.t 

When Bahadur Shah, with an efficient army, invaded Bengal, 
ghahbaz Khan, who, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz Kba^» seeing the overwhelming force of Bahadur ShSh, 
deserted to tlie latter, ShaJibaz Kfean, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who hold on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 
thr battle-field. 


The man whom Fortune favours, 

Who has power to vanquish ? 

Bah&dur Shah, triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Kbutha in his own name. 
After this, he drew his forces against Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirah * Muhammad §Jiah, receiving mortal wounds on 

1 Bahadur Shah or j^izr ^an, sou of Muhatninad Ehan Snr alias 
ghamsu-d-diu Abul Muza^ar Muhammad was installed in power at 

Jhosi, where Muhammad ghah’a defeated gvundees and ofheers rallied after 
the battle of Chapparghatba. He reigned 07Gr Bengal as king from 962 to 963 
A.H# (or 1555 bo 1561 A,C.) Badaon! calls him Muhammad Bahadur, The 
most important event of his reign was his war with ‘Adh Shah, whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Surajgarha in Monghyr district, m 964 A.H. 
At this battle, Sulaiman KararanI who held South Behar from gher Shah's 
reign assisted Bahadur Shah. (See Tari^-i-Daudl and I?(idaom, pp* 483-484, 
Vol. I). 

Bahadur Shah was king of Bengal and Korth Behar from 962 to 9C& 
A H. (that is 1055 to 1561 A 0.) During this period, South Behar continued 
under its old Governor, Miyau Sulaimdn Kararanu 

It may be noted here that Bahadur §hfih was a contemporary of Bmperor 
Akbar who ascended the Imperial throne in 968 A.H, {or 1566 A.O,) 

» Johaugliah village is close to Jamalpnr railway station, in Mongliyr 
district, Surujgudha or Surajgarha is a town close fco M,.ulaimgar, on the 
banks of the nvei Ganges, in Muughyr disfcnct 



the battle-field/ was killed. And this Maliammad ^ah <ilias 
Mnbariz Khan, was a son of Kizam Khan Sax% who was a nephew* 
of Sher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah, After 
the death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Fiiuz Shah, who wasi hia nephew, Muhammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah ‘A.dli.2 As the latter had no capacity for Government, the 
Af gh ans nick-named him * Adli,’ and by a slight change of pro- 
nunoiation, they* called him ‘ Andli *’ And ‘ Andli,’ in the Hindus- 
tani language, means “the blind.” After this, Bahadur Shah, 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 


o 

REIGN OF JALLILU-D-DIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD SS-SN. 

After Bahfidur Shah’s death, his brother Jallaln-d-diii ^ as- 
cended the tluono, and after uvo years’ leign, m the City of 
Gaur, died. 

o 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DIN’S SON. 

After Jallalu-d-din’s death, hw son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and 

1 At thia battle in 964 A.H. (1557 AC.) Bahadur Shtih was assisted by 
Sulainian Eararani. According to Tankh-i-Dandl, tlie decisive bnttle was 
f ought at the ** stream of Surajgarh, near Monghyi ” {which is the Kooi Nadi), 
Professor Bloolimaim locates the battle-deUl at Fathpni village, 4 miles west 
of Surajgarh and the Keol nach, Tarikh-i-Dandi maccuratoly phiGos Suraj- 
garha one kos, more or less, from Monghyr. 

^ See Badaoni, p. 384, Yol. I. 

S Hib royal title was Ghiasn-d-dm Abnl Mnzaffar Jallal Shah. He 
reigned over Bengal and North Behar from 96S to 971 A.H. (or 1561 A 0. to 
X564 A.G,) Duiing this period, Solaimfin Karnram continued as sexni- 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Ilajlpur which had risen m 
importance from the time of Na^rat §hah continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar Patna became the seat of Behar 
Governors from the time of Emperor Akbar SJioi' fih,Xh had built the Port 
of Patna (see Blooh. Contr J A 8. for 1875, p 302) Jalial died at 
Gaur in 971 A. n. With Jallal ^ ah and his son, ended the Sur dynasty in 
Bengal Badaom (p. 430, Vol I) states that Muhammad ]^an Sur, ruler 
of Bengal, assumed the title of Sultan Jalialu-d-din, and extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jauiipur.*’ ' 



aR yet more tlian seven months and nine days had not elapsed^ 
when Ghiasa-d-din, slaying him, usurped the reins of the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 

REIGN OF (fflliSH-D-DlN. 

When Saltan ^lasO'd-dln drew to his lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet he had not more than one year and 
eleven days rested on the bhd of ease, when 1 aj Krani t 

gathering strength, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 
couduered the kingdom. 

o 

REIGN OF TAJ HffiN KRANI. 

TaI Krani was otie of the grandees of Salim Shah, and 

Governor of Sambhal.^ At the time of the decline of MQhe>rcimad 
Sbah dli, escaping from Gwalior, he set out for Bengal, 
Muhammiid Shah ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. the environs of Chapramptir, which is forty hro 
distant from Akbambad and thirty ho distant from Qanauj, 
the two foi'cea encountering each other, a battle was fought* 
when Taj Khan being routed, retired towards Ohnnar. On 
the way, winning over certain Revenue Collectors of the 
Crown-lands of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, he levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever he could, and taking one 
halq&h of elephants — a halqdih consisting of 100 elephants — from 
the pargannahs, united with his brothers, ‘AhmSd KbAn and 
Ilyas who were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

I Sttldman Karani, Governor of South Behar in 971 AM* (1664 
A.O.) sent his elder brother Taj ®|[an Kararani, to Gaur, to put down the 
usurper, ^iasn-d-din. Tij Khan killed the usurper, and established himoelf 
at Gaur, in 971, and from 971 to 97S A.H. (1564 to 1665 A.CI.) luled as 
Governor of Bengal, on behalf of his brother gulaiman Kararaui for 

1S75, p. 293, and pp. 409, 420 and 421, Vol. I) Badaoni dGscnbes 

Taj Khan as one of the most leained soholars of bis time. He died in 972 
A.H. 

8 Sarhar Sambhal under the Subah of Delhi is meniaoned m the Ain 
(Barrett’s Tr , Vol. II, p. 104). 

The furtber states : **Itt the city of Sambhal is a temple called Han 
Ma*idu^ (che te^ pie of Vishnu) belonging to a Brabman, from whose deseeu- 
dasts the iiiuth ftiular will appear in this spot” (Jarretfc’s Tr,, Vol. II, p, 281 J, 
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banks of the Ganges, and of Khwaspnr Tandah, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. When Muhammad Shah ‘Adli marched 
fiom Gwalior with his army against the Karanians, and on the 
bank of the Ganges, the two armies encountered each other, 
Hemu* the grocer, who was the generalissimo of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli’s army, taking with him one halqSh of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim Khan Sur,* who was ‘Adli’s sister's husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad Sijah ‘Adli was 
compelled to leave the Karanians, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been related, wlien Taj Khan reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, affcer neaily nine years ruling over it, and conquer- 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 

— 0 

REIGN* OF SULAIMiJST KABANl.s 

In the beginning of his career, Sniaimgn Karani was one of 
the giandees of Sljer ghah. Sher Shah appointed him Gover- 

1 Though a grocer or baqalf Hemu rose to the officer of Vizier and gene- 
ralissimo under Muhammad Shah Adli, and exhibited great personal courage 
at the battle of Pampat fought in 964 A.H. between him and Akbar He 
assumed the title of Ilajah Bikrammadit at Delhi. He ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised bim, and who, therefore, for the moat part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Badaoui, Vol II, pp« 13 to 16). 

2 Bee Badaoni, Vol I, pp 422 to 428. During the chaos which arose 
during the latter part of the feeble reign of Muhammad ShSh AdlT, it was 
arranged between Ibiahim and Sikaudar aha 9 Ahmad KliSn. that the former 
would rulo over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the easternmost portions 
of India, whilst the latter would be master of the Fan jab, Multan and other 
western tracts 

3 According to the Akbamamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat*i*AkbarI, he 

died in 080 A.H. and reigned ni Bengal from 971 to 980 A.H., or 1663 to 
I572 A 0. He is Bometmios called Kararaui and sometimes Karam and also 
Kraui. It is related of him that he hold every moinmg a devotional meeting, 
lu company 'uith 150 and ^Ulamas, aftor winch he used to transact 

business during fixed houis, (See Bloch. Tr , Am, p 171, and Burfaont, Vol. Il» 
pp 70, 173, 174 and 200), and that this practice influenced Akbar's conduct. 
His conquest of Oussa (in 975 A.H. or 1667 A,C.) mainly through the 
efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
section in the text, and also m Fiu^t.i Akbaiiiaiimh, ami Taiikh i Daudi, 
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wor of the Subah of Behar, wluch be continued to bold in the 
reign of Salim Shah, When Salim Shah passed to the regions 
of eternity, in Hindustan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereign tj^ and in every 
lieart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Hian, after 
the death of his brother, Taj Ebaiij establislied himself with full 
independence as king of Bengal and Behar, and abandoning the 
Oity of Gaur, owing tO the inclemency of its climate, established 
himself in the town of JPandah ^ And in the year 975 AH, ]»e 
conqueied the country of Orissa, and placing it under a pennaneiit 
Governor with a large army, he himself set out foi the conquest 
of the country of Kuch Behar He subjugated its environs and 
outlying parts, and whilst he was besieging its capital, he got 
news that the insurgents in Orissa had again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned iho siege of 
Kuch Behar towii,2'^and returned to Tandah, which was his 
Oapitah And for some time, in a similar maimer, there was 
commotion all over Hindustan. And when Emperor Huniayuu 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Khan, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

His prinoipsl ijobleman and oflBlceir, Jahaii Lodi, held a oonferenoe with 
Akbai’s general, Muuim Khan-i^Khanan. in the neighbourhood of Patna, and 
it was arranged to recite the Khtiylia and stnko coins in Bengal after Akbar’s 
name (see p. 427, Bloch Tran., Am, and Badaonij p 174). In 972 A H , 
SalaimSn removed his capital from. Gaur to Tatidah Akbar sent an embassy 
to him (Badaoni, p. 76, Vol. II), 

1 l^andah was on the west side of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaur. 

In 972 A.H, (1564 A.0 ) Sulaiman Kararani, the Af^an king of Bengal, 
abandoned Gaur on account of its bad climate, and shifted tlie capital westwaid 
to Tandah, which was also called Khwaspur Tnndah. In 983 A.H (1575 A C.) 
.Munim Khann^Khanan. Akbar*BSipa5aZ<ir,re-oeoupied Gaur, wheie a pestilence 
soon broke out, and he as well ns many Mu^al officers and soldiers died 
(See JBadaoV'jk, pp 216 and 217, Vol II). About 1242 A.H. (1826 A.O.) Tandah 
was destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river. How-a^days it liei 
Hs a heap of dust about a mile from Lakhmur. (See Beveridge*B Analysis of 
Khurshid Jahan Huma, J.A S,, 1895, p 215) 

% Taking advantage of the dissensions between the Afghans under gher 
ghiih and the Murals under Emperor Humayuu, Knch Behar which had 
previously been subdued by Alau-d-dln Husam Shah, king of Bengal, and 
partially re-conquered by Sulaiman K.araiani rose into semi-independence in 
94^ A.H under Bisa, and became independent under Rajas Nara l^larayan 
(96^ A.H.) and Bal Gosain (980 A.H.) Subsequently it was reconquered. 
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friendship, together with presents. From the other side also^ 
owing to the exigencies of the times which called for the destmc^ 
tion and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Boyal manifesto, ratifying Salaiman’s 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman Khan 
continued the KUmfjba and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal,^ he styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and oatwardlj showing submission to Jallalu-d-dln Muham- 
mad Akhar £ads}iali, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years* ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In the history of Firishta, the reign of T5j !Qian 
is not given, and the reign of Sulaiman Khan is described as 
lasting 25 years* Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule o£ this country, and Taj Ehan came afterwards, 
therefore the rule af both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
the truth ! 

o 

REIGN OF BAYAZID mW SON OF SULAIMiN EfflN. 

After Sulaiinan’'s death, his son Bayazid !|^an, assuming the 
sovereignty, ascended the throne of Bengal, As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six months he had ruled, when an Afghan named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

i From note antCf it would appear that he ceased to do so in Akbar^s 
time. 

» Bjiom note ante^t would appear that he ruled only for ten years over 
Bengal, whilst h© held Behar from the tune of gher Shah. 

* He reigned in 980 A.H. or 1572 A.O. (See extxaot from Badaoni and the 
Sawanih Akbari regarding the death of Sulaiman, accession and assassination 
of his son Bayazid, and the installation of Bayazid’a brother Dand, chiefly 
through the efforts of Lodi Sl^an, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kingdom ( J.A.S, for 1875, pp. 304.305). 

Badaoni who was a ssealons Moslem remarks that ‘ Sulaiman conquered 
the town of Katak-Benaras, the mine of unbelief,* and made Jagannah (Puri) 
a dar-ul Islam, and ruled from Kamrup to Orissa. Snlaiman*8 first Viceroy of 
Orissa (inoluding Ea.tak)i was Lodi ]^han ahas Khan Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Governor of Jagannaith or Pori was Qntln Kh^*^ Badaoni^ p. 174, Vol. II). 

20 
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^killed 'him by stratagem in the Andience-hali, and attempted to 
become Administrator of the affairs of the kingdom t Lodi ij^an 
who was a principal and trusty officer of Snlaiman ]^an, demur- 
ring, tried to kill him According to a tradition, after 2| days, 
the younger brother, named Daud Khan, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his bi other Eitlier way, after Bayazid, his brother, 
Laud l^an, succeeded to the throne. 

REIGN OP DIUD MAN, SON OP SULAIMlN KEAN. 

When Baud Khan* ascended the throne of Bengal, sub- 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, he introduced the Khiitha 
and the coin after his own name Owing to continual indulgence 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
.(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlookmen and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

3- It is related in tbe Sawanik Akhan and Badaont that Bayazid * in 
his youthful folly read the KAuioH in hia own name, neglected all forms of 
courtesy, and also ill-treated the chief nobles of his father who consequently 
bated him. Hanso, tbe son of his uncle Xmad (brother of Snlaiman), who 
was also his brother in-law, then killed him. Lodi E3ian then killed Hanso, 
installed Baud (See d'.A S for 1876, pp. 304-805). 

S Hand Khiin became king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1672 A.O.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A H. (1672 to 1576 A.O.), under 
the title of Abul Muzafter Baud ffiiah. In 982 A H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar from him by storming Patna and Hajipur forts, and Baud fled to Orissa^ 
where the battle of Mu^ulmari or Tukaroi north of Jalisar, was fought in 
1675 A.G. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Munim Khan-i- 
Khanan. Baud was defeated, and concluded the Peace of Katak, under 
Which Bengal and Behar were ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising 
Baud’s sovereignty over Orissa In 983 A H. Munim Kha!n-x-Khanan died 
of mfllftria at Graur, with a large part of his army, and Baud jOan, encouraged 
by this choumstanoe, invaded Bengal, and on 16tb Eabi II 948 A.H. (12th 
July, 1576 A.O ), was defeated by Akbaa»’s General,, Husain Qnli Khan Jahan, 
at Akmahal or Eajmahal, captured and beheaded. (See I’ari^-i-Bandi, 
Firishta, Badaon! and Akbarnamah). With Baud Khan’s death (1676 A.O.), 
the Eararani dynasty ended in Bengal, 
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implements of war, which he had ready and in store) he became 
hanghty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis- 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
listen. And Munim Shan,^ styled the Ij^an-i-Khanan, who was 
Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mansab of Panjhazari, 
nnder the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Dand !Qan, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of Mughal officers. Baud Khian, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi ilQian Afghan^ who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Murals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
Withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akhar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed RSja Todar Mai* 

1 He was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpxu^ in the 12th year of Akbar’s 
ralgn, when he oonoladed peace with Salaiman Eararani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read the Khutba and strike coins in Afcbar’s name. Munim in 
982 A.H. was appointed Governor of Behar. {after Akbar captured Hajipup 
and Patna from Baud) and ordered to follow Baud into Bengal. Munim 
moved to Tandah, opposite to Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, aud left the pursuit to Mubammad Qull ^lu' Barlas. The 
latter followed Baud to Satgaon, whence however, Baud withdrew to Orissa, 
and Muhammad Q.uli Khin Barlas from Satgaon invaded th^ district of Tasar 
( JesBore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Baud, had rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
here too met with no stLOcess, and returned to Satgaon. Mnbammad QuH 
soon after died at Midmpur, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated BSud at the battle of Mu^ulmari or Tikaroi, when the Peace of 
Katak was concluded, under which Bengal and Behar were ceded by Baud 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gaur in 983 A.H The great bridge of 
Jaunpur was built hj him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
general, named Murad Khan, under Miunim Khan-i-Khanan, about 982 A«H. 
invaded Fathabad (or Fandpur), aud conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla, 
This Murad KhSn died at Fathabad {Faridpnr} in 988 A,H., and Mukund, 
the 2 amiadar of Fathabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sous to a feast an 4 
treacherously xDturdered them. SeeBlooh. Trans., Ain, Yol. I, p. 818 and 
Badaoni, pp. 178 and 180. 

2 For a biographical account, see Blochmann's Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Tol. I, 
p. 82. He was a Khetri by caste, and attained the mansah of Okdhar* 
haz&ii and also the office of Akbai^s Haib Biwau or Beputy Finance Minister, 
He was very loyal to hie sovereign, and Akbar held a high opinion of hm 
The rent-roll associated with his name and prepared under the direction of his 
sovereign, is well-known, and is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. (See Ain-I* 
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raising him to the rank of Hazarl) to the office of Administrator 
of Bengal, and sent him in advance of the !^an-i-!Shanan, and 
detached other officers and soldiers under the command of the 
aforesaid ^an for chastising Baud !^an, and repeated his order 
to the*EhAn-i-Shanan in regard to the conquest of Behar. Since 
at that time, between Daud Khan and Lodi ^an, some estrange, 
ment had arisen, Lodi Khan, being displeased, opened with the 
E^an-i-^Qianan communications of conciliation, and avowed to- 
wards Emperor Akhar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
Another Afghan officer, named Qujlu Sban, who bore a grudge 
against Lodi Khan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi Khan before Daud Khan, stating that Lodi Khiau had been 
in collusion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
one mind with the latter. Daud Khan, on being apprised of this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi Khan, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Khan, 
who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valour. Baud Khan then himself with a large army 
marched towards the hank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar’s 
army. And at the point of the oonfLuenoe of the rivers Sone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

The young and the old were tired out with the battle, 
Owing to incessant shower of spears and arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies, 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in 
the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes- 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on the head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Af^^ans 
being routed, took to flight, and retired to Patna. Some of 
their war-vessels fell, into the hands of the Mng^als. The 
!|^an-i-^^anan also following up and crossing the river, marched 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fort, 
where Baud l^ian had entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 

Akbari, Vol. II, Jawett’s Tr„ p. 88, and also Yol. I, pp. 366 and 348 
Blt)obmann .*0 Tr.) It woald appear that this great rent-roll which has made 
Xodar Mai so famous, was jointly prepared by lum and his Chief, Kuzaflaj: 
Khan, Akbar^a Chief Fipanoe Minister or T)iwan, (8ee Badaoni). 
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When the si^al to assault the fort was given, 

Prom both sides a hundred guns and muskets roared. 

Prom the booming of the thundering guns, and their 
smoke, 

Like unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, 

Prom the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail, 

Glnshed in amidst those armies a delnge of destruction. 

When this news reached Muhammad Jallalu-d-din Akhar, he 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of the fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, he with all his princes and nobles set out in one thousand - 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in the thick of the rainy season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, he got news that ‘Aesh ^an JTeazi, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud Khan, sallying out of the 
forC, had been killed whilst fighting with the !Qan-i-^andn, 

. and that the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached !^an ‘Alim ^ with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
for storming the fort of Hajlpur ; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Path i^an, and reduced it .to his own 
possession. Daud !|^au, on hearing of the fall of the fort of 
Hajipur, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. The Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would be forgiven; 
and in the event of his non-attendance, he might choose one out 
of the folio iving three alternatives ; “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or he might send one of bis 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or he might 
send one of his war^elephants to flght singly with one of my 
elephants; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be , 
his.*’ Daud Kbau, on receiving this message, wp^ frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, ^t night-fall slipped 

1 Hia name was Chalxaah Beg. He was HumSyun^s BafarM or table- 
attendant. Hamayun sent him with MIrza Kamran to Meeoa, and on the 
latter’s death, he retnrned to India, wa^graoionsly r^eived by Akbar who 
oonferred on him the title of Khan ‘Alim. * When Akbar mov^agrinst Band 
^ah in Fatna, ‘Alim commanded a corps, and passing up the river ou 
boats towsrds the mouth of the Gandak, effected a landing.* (See Bloohmann’s 
Tr- of Ain^ VdL I, pju 878-579). 



oufc through' Hie iron-gate, ' and gefcfcirig lato a boat, and leaving 
behind e:ff6cts and equipage, ' fled towards Bengal. The forts of 
Hajipor and Patna -were seized by the Imperialists, and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Afghan army to a dis- 
tance of 2^ kro, and 400 war-elephants of Daud iQian, together with 
other equipages, fell 'into the hands of the Mughal heroes. Who- 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled, saved his life, the rest were 
put -to the sword. The Emperot, leaving Munim Khan to 
subjugate the^ outlying provinces and to extirpate Daud Khan, 
retired from Dariapnr.^ When the Khau-i-Khanto reached 
JSakrigali,^ DaudiS^an becoming helpless fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
hadvtaken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Junaid Efean, son of Daud Khan, Munim !^an, 
hearing of this, himself^ marched to Orissa. Daud Khan ad- 
yanced to encounter the latter ; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array.^ 

1 There is a Dariaptlr about 2 miles south of Mokaman railway gh&t 
sbation. This was prohablj the point up to which the Emperor Akbar 
4idviaioed from Patna on boats in pursuit of Baud gh»h, the king of Bengal. 
'With the fall of the forts of Patna and Hajipur, (See Badaoni, pp. 180-181, 
Vol. II), Bebar was practically lost by Baud Shab, who under the Peace of 
Katak subsequently ceded Bengal also 

* The route appears to have been through Bordwan across Madaran and 
^dnipur to parganah Chittua in Orissa, where Todar Mai was subsequently 
joined by Munim EhSn. Baud Sau »t this time advanced to Haripur lying 
intbrmediate between Orissa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah) 

* At this time the Khan-l-Ehanan was at Tandah, opposite to Gaur, 
^fettling political matters. On receiving Todar MaVs appeal for help, the 
^Sa-i-KhanSn promptly left Tandah, and quickly advanced to Orissa across 
BIrbhum, Bardwan and Midnipur into parganah Ohittna in Orissa, where 
Todar Mai wac 

t See Akbarnamah, Tabaqat-i-Akbnri, Badaoni, for full particulars of this 
The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi (twxf'mUes from the bank of tbe Soobanatika river and close to 
4alesar). Professor Blochmann has traced also a village called Mu^ulmari 
Icr Hu^aVs OTght) close to this Takroi or Tookaroi. (See Blochmann’s Tr. 
'xsi Am, Vol. I, p 875, and also Badaoni, p, 198, VoL IL) 

Todar Mabsays Professor Blochmann “ moved from Bardwan over Madaran 
into the perguna of Chittua, where he was subsequently joined by Munim. 
TKiud had taken up a strong position at Baripur which lies between Bengal and 
-Orisea. Battle took place on 8rd March, 1676 A.B. After the battle, Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit, and reaches the town of Bhadrak. 'Not long after be 
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The heroes arrayed themselves on the battle-field, 

All were armed with daggers, arrows and spears. 

On two sides the two armies sprang up like mountains, 

One without terror, the other with terror. 

Ail vied with each other, 

And charged, and themselves were charged with guns, 
arrows and spears. ^ 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies, 

Flowed a torrent on that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered. 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 

An Afghan named Gnjra,^ who in heroism and valour was the 
itustam of his time, and who commanded the van of JDaud Khan^s 
army, made a bold onslaught on the commander of the Ehan-i- 
Ehianau’s van, named Khan-i-‘Alim, discomfited the Imperial 
vanguard, slew Khan ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Baud Khan, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused confosion. The Khan-i-Khanan,. with the 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and the Ehan-i-Khanan 
encountered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other^ 

They unsheathed from “both aides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts, 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass, 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gujra, 

The body of the Blan-i-Khanan got wounded. 

Other adherents came in the midst. 

And intervened between the two combatants. 

writes to kiumia to oome up and 30m him, as Baud had colleoted his troops 
near Katak, and the whole Imperial army moves to Katak, where a peaf*e 
is ooncludfid/' 

1 When Bayazid was killed by Hanso, It is related in the Sawanili Akbari 
that Gnjra ]^an attempted to raise in Behar Bayazid’s son to the throne. 
It may he noted that a village called Gujarpur lies about 5 miles from Katak, 
and that there is a family there that claims Gujra ^Su as its ancestor. 
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The Klmn-i-Klianttn, in that plight fighting, retired from tht 
battle-field and halted, and when the scattered Mughal forces 
again rallied round him, ho again advanced to fight witli 
Grujra 


vVhen Gujra a second time came to fight, 

Prom the aim of destiny, the bow became stretched, 

When the aiTow hit him clean on the forehead. 

The arrow passsd right through the head. 

Gujra fell on the field like a mountain. 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Daud Khan, 

Prom every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Daud Khtan fled from the battle, 

As be no longer dreamt of victory. 

Daud Shan, leaving behind the war-elephants and other 
armaments, in despair fled from the battle-fleld. And Bajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit ^ of 
Baud Khan. When Daud Khan reached the environs of the 
river Chin,* he took refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Port, and then himself advanced to fight, 
putting the coffin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Bajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Khan Kb&nan the state of 
affiairs. Although wounded, the iQ^an !|^anan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. Bat Daud Khan negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Oxora, and 

1 It appears from the Akbamamah that after the battle of Takroi, Todar 
Hal pursued DEud Klian up to Bbadrak, whOst Munfim ]^an the ]^au-i« 
]^auan owing-te-bisjs^uuds still lay behind. At this time Daud collect- 

ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wrote to Mun‘im KhSu to come up, 
and Muu'im KhSu in spite of bis wounds, moved up with the whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was concluded. Under it, Daud 
Khan formally resigned the severe gnty of Behar and Bengal to Akbar, retain- 
ing only Orissa. The battle of Takroi (8rd March, I 675 A 0.)— called by 
Badaonl *BIchwa---'Was a moat decisive battle, as it virtually ended Af^an 
supremacy in Bengal aud Behar, and subatitnted Mu|;||Lal rule in its place. 

E <‘Cbiu’* is appareutly a copyist’s mistake for the ** Mabauadi” ri\cr. 
in writing, the words *0hin’ and Mahanadi m Persian might 

resemble each other. 
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when the basis of tlie treaty ^ was settled^ he went to meet Mun*iiu 
Shan, The Khan Hb.aTian, showing chivalry and generosity, 
presented to him a belt, a dagger, and a sword set in jewels, 
left to him the province of Oiissa and Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperoi*) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Taudah, and set luinaolf to administer the country 
Since in former days, from the time of Muhammad Bakhtiar 
KhiljrdoTvn to the tune of Shcr Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Capital of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foreigners, the Af gh ans had built Khawafipur Tandah 
for the settlement of the ruleis), the Khan Klitoan, setting him- 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaur, pioceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, he fell ill, and 
on the 19th Ra]ab, 983 A.Jd*® (^ied. Daud Khan, on hearing the 
news of the Khan Khanan^s death, with the assistance of the 
Af^ans, re-occupied Bengal and Behar, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of IQiawaspQr Tandah, The Imperialistsj not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. Daud Khan with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 


THE BULB OF NAWIB KHAN JAHlN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD KHAN’S DEATH. 

When the news of Mun‘im Ehan, Khan KhiSnan’s death 
reached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed l^usain Quli Kbfc 

t Under this «ieaty of Katak, Behar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Daud Shah, the Afghan king of Bengal, to the Mn^ial Emperor (Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Shah. Sadaoni gives an interesting 
description of the Darhar held on the occasion by Muu*im Khan Khan 
Khanan, across the Mahanadi liver, opposite to the foit of Katak (Oufctack) . 
Both Mun‘im and Daud shewed refined obivnlry and magnanimity towards 
each other, at tins State function, 

^ Corresponding to 1576 A,0- 

Professor Blochmann, in his Tr. of Ain-i-Afcbarl, Vol. I, p 376, gives a 
list (compiled from the Arkharnamah) of H other principal Mnghal officers 
who died at Gaur of malaria this time (983 A.H or 1576 A 0 ) Badaom 
also gives the lisf 
21 
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Turkman, after bestowing on him the title of K&an Jahan,^ to 
the office of Governor of Bengal. And when JahSn reached 
the frontiers of Bengal, KhwSjali Muzaffar Ali Turbati,* who was 
a servant of Bahrain ^ Shan, and, obtaining the title of Muzaffar 
Khan, was Governor of Behar, and had come for the conquest of 
the Rohtas fort, joined him with the troops of Behar, Tirhut and 
Hajipxir, &c. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Baud 
with a formidable army advanced to Akmahal,^ which 
lies midway between Gadhi and Tandah, to fight with Shan 
Jahin, But !Qan Jalian, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500 Afghans, and advanced towards 
the site where Baud Shan was entrenched. When the distance 


i He was appointed in 983 A.H. (1676 A.C.) by Akbar Military Governor 
of Bengal, on the death of Mnnhm ^an'i*]^iinaii* His seconddn- 

command was Bajab Todar Mai He was a sister’s son of Bairam KhSn 
K3iaii»i“Khan5n See his biographical sketch in Blochmann’s Tr. of Aind* 
AkbarT, Tol. I, p, 329, and also Maastr^uUUmara. 

At Bhagalpur, the Amirs of Bengal waited on BJian lahan. 

Prom this period the whole of Behar, including Soutli and Horth Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mughal Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mu^al Gkivernor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

8 “Tirhnti*’ is a copyist’s mistake in the text for **Tnrbati,” He wns 
Akbar’s Governor of Behar, and heloall Behar from Ohausa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist S3iS:n Jahan, Akbar*a Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Af^ans under Baud TrhSn , 
who had at this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akmahal (subse- 
quently, Bajmahal or Akbarnagar). He was at one time Finance Minister or 
Dewan of Akbar, and had Todar Mai under him. He, together with 
his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
” jam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor, called ‘Jarni Raqrai,* that had existed from Bairam’s time. 
He was previously Bairam’s Dewan also. The old Jam-i-Masjid (now in 
ruins) of Agra was erected by him. He was killed at Tandah by 
Masum ^an, the rebel. (See his full biographical sketch lu Blochmann’r 
Tr. of Am-i-Akhari, Vol, I, p. 348, and also Maasir-wZ-Bmara). 

8 “ Bahram ” is a copyist’s mistake in the text.for ** Bairam.” 

4 i.e,, Eajmahal or Akbarnagar— Previous to Man Sin^ selecting it, gh® 
ghah had selected its site. 



between was covoi'cd, or tlie 16th Mubarrani, 983 A.H*, which 
was a Thursday, both tlic contendiiif^ hosts arrayed their forces 
in battle-rank. 

Tile two armies fell into battlc-arra^ ; 

The waiTiors became anxious to fight. 

When the market of fight and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp swoi’ds. 

From the thundering of guns, and the raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the icnowucd generals of Daud 
Khan^ attacking the right wing of Khan Jahan,^ spread consterna- 
tion, and Muzafi!ar assaulting the left wing of Daud Khan, 

caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, Khaii Jahan as- 
saulted the centre of Daud Khan, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field,® mutual fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

From the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised, 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The I’enowned hero, Khan Jahan, in the battle. 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud . 

Whichever side he raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused havoc in the army of Khan Jahan 
Whichever side he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword, 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

i Khan Jahan ** was a titje noxfc in importance bo “ Khan-i-Khanan.’* 

S This was the decisive battle of Akmahal or Agmahal (subseqaently 
called Bajmahal or Akbarnagar], on Ibth £abi II 984 A.H., corresponding to 
12th July, 1576 A.O. It finally crushed Daud Shah or Baud i^n, the last 
Af|^an king of Bengal, Behar and Oiissa, and laid firmly the foundation of 
Mns^al supremacy over those provinces, reduced Bengal to a §ubah of the 
Ureat Mughal Empire, and extinguished forever Independent Moslem Royalty 
in Bengal* 

See full account of this great battle in the Akbamamah and Badaonf, 
which are contemporary aooountst 
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And if he struck a spoar on the chest of any person, 

Its point passed right through his back 
By the strciigth of arm, that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many 
But as fortune did not favour him, 

Ho could not stand his ground on the battle-field. 

He was vanqui&hed, and ho lost his treasures and effects, 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Daud Khan fled from the battle- 
field, the heroes of Khnn Jalian^s ai'my, not abandoning Daud’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Baud Khan was captured, 
and bi'ought to KhSn Jahan. The latter, consideiing Baud’s life 
to be a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 
be killed.^ 

His head wa^oiife off with the sharp sword, 

From the blood of Baud, the ground underneath i^eddened 
The Royal throne (of Bengal) became emptied of kings, 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished ! 

Junaid ®sn, son of Baud Khan, who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some two or three days 
subsequently also died. Khan Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in tlie possession of the Kb^n-i- 
Kbanau, and sent all the elephants captured from the Afghans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor Akbar. And Muzaffar 
Khan, striking up the kettle-drum of return, proceeded to Patna, 
and in 984 A*H., turned to the conq^uesfe of the fort of Rohtas.^ 

1 One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivalry on the part of 
this General, SiSn Jahan. If he possessed one-quarter of the 

chivalry of his ovm predecessor in oiBBce, the Khan-i-KhSnan. he could have 
never extended his hand, to the perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious as it was ungallant. A worthy and heroic foe like Baud ghah 
deserved a better fate, aud it is a pity that Khan Jahan’s master, the Great 
Akbar, should not have provided against such a misdeed, which must reflect 
adversely on the Emperor’s memory itself. 

» This renowned Port in South Behar in 946 A.H. passed into the hands 
of (See JBadami for a description of it, as it existed in Akbar’s 

time). Baring his reign aud that of his son Salim Sijah, Path ghan 
Batnl commanded the Pott. Subsequently, it came into the hands of Sulai- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 
ORANDEES OP DlUO KEAN. 

When IMuzaffar IDjan. planned to return to Patna, on the way 
he detached Muhammad Ma’sum 5iau* to conquer Husain Khan * 
Af^an who was in those parts, aiid he causing ^usain Khan to 
flee, came to the Parganna which was hii^Jagir, and entered the 
foit. And Kala Pahar coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’snm i^ian. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down the rear- wall of the fort, sallied out, and gave battle to 
Kala Pahar As ill-luck would have it, in the heat of >varfaro, 
the war-elephant of Kala Pahar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma’sum Khan’s horse, and threw down Ma’§um Ehan on the 
ground. In the meantime, the Mughal archers hit the 
elephant-driver vrith the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and attacked its own army, and killed 
and trampled down numerous Af gh ans From this cause, the 
Afghans wcic vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, and his 
clepliant turned back The province of Orissa and Katak. 
Benares, the whole kingdom of Bengal and Behar, by the efforts 
of Khan Jahan, were annexed to the Empire of Akhar ; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Kbuthah 
read after his name. And the leading Af^an grandees, like Eusain 
Ktiaii and Kala Pahar, as i elated above, were totally extirpated, 
and some fled to the jungles in the tracts of Bengal ^ In the 

man Kararani and Jimaid Kararanh The latter appointed Syed Muham- 
mad Commandant of the Port. Tiic latter being hardpressed by Mu^affar 
Khati, Mn^al Governor of Behar, fled to Shahbaz (who had been 

deputed by Akbar to chastise llajah Gajpati Sec Am-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol. 
I, p, 899), and handed over the Fort to him (984 A.H.) In the same year, 
Akhar appointed Mahbub All Khan Bahtari Governor of Hohtns, and ^ahbaz 
Khan made over the Fort to him. (See Bloch Tr. of Ain, Vol I, p. 422). 

I He fought against Kala Pahar See particulars of his career in Bloch^ 
Tr. of Ain, Vol, I, p 431 n and also in Badaoni and Maasii-ul-Umara. 

8 See p. 439, Bloch Tr., Ain, Vol I, 

8 After the battle of Akmahal o. Eajmahal (1676 A.C ), in which the last 
mdependent Afghan king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, named Baud gjiiih, 
was defeated and killed, Khan 0'ahan proceeded to Satgaon, where Band's 
tamfly lived at the time, defeated remnants of Bund's followers under 
Tamshfd and Hitti), and re-annexed Satgaon to the Mn^al Empire. Band’s 
nother came to ^Sn Jahan as a isnpplicant. , . With the defeat and death 
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year 1/87 A.H., £ban Jabau died,^ and the Atgl^ans, whose names 
and traces had been lost, now issued oat from all comers, and 
tned to re-oocupy and re-conquer the country. Amongst these, 
one principal Afghan commander, named ^Osman Slian, combining 
with other Afghans, raised an insuiTection. Emperor Akbar 
appointed £han ^Azim Mitza Kokah,^ together with other princi- 
pal Omra, to the Government of Bengal and Behim. And he 
made moedworthy efforts to destiny and extirpate the Af gha ns. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them, 
Shahhaz Kbaw ^ came with re-inforcements, as an anxiliaiy to the 
Impeiualisis ; and then engagements ensued with ^Osman Qant 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughtei*, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Afghans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akbar, the fortune of the Afghans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.H,, ‘Ogman !|Qian 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

of Daad, Bengal was by no means thoroughly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bfaatl (Sundarbass including tracts along the Megna), where the Af^^ans 
had collected under Karim Bad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa Khan, whom Abul Fazl calls 
<* Marzban-i-Bhati.** (See Aiu-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol I, pp, 330 and 343). 

- He died at a town called Sihatpur (the * Sanitarium * j which he had 
founded near Tandah* 

3 In 988 A.H. Aziz wAs promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thou- 
sand, received the title of Azam Khan, and was in 988 A.H. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Behar, to quoli disturhances. In 990 A,H. he was 
again sent there, when he occupied Toliagadhx, the ‘‘ key ” to Bengal* Ho 
fought against the rebels Ma’sum-i-Eabuli and M ajnun ^an, and also operated 
against the Afghan Qutlu, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to ghahbaz 
Khan J^mbu. Of him, Akbar used to say “ Between me and Asdz is a river 
of milk which 1 cannot cross ” (See Blochmann’s Tr , Ain, Vol, I, p. 326 for 
details of his career and also KaostV-u^B/aara), 

- For interesting details of his careei see Blochmann^s Tr., Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 899 and ikaasir-uUUmara, Ha’^um Khan Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Bhati, and took refuge with the Maizban-i-Bhatl, ‘Isa Khan, ghahbaz 
ghan followed him to BhatT, crossed the Ganges at Khizrpur (near Harain- 
ganj) plundered Bakhtiarpur, *Isa Khnn*s residence, occupied Sunargaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmaputra *Xsa ^In made pro- 
posals of peace which were accepted ; under St, an Imperial Besident was 
to stay at Sunargaon, Ma'^um was to go to Mecca, and Sbuhbaz was to 
withdraw* But these terms were not carried out^ as his ofiSceirs shewed 
Insubordination, and ^Ihbls had to rebreat to Tandah. 
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20,000 Afi^ans, he had the !Khutha in that fcraofc read after his 
name, and from tlie pride of being at the head of numerous 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no aocount of the 
Imperial ofi&cers who were stationed in this country, he raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 

0 

Now I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill‘at of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Chagtai ^ Kmperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

1 Muf^al Emperors. See note an^e* 
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CHAPTER III. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE RULE OP THE NiZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NIZIMAT OP BENGAL 
BY THE TJMURIDE EMPERORS OP DELHI. 


NIgiMAT OR VIOBROYALTY OP RAJAH MJN SINGH. 

When on the 19th JamSdi-nl-Sani 1014 A.H., Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad Jahangir Badsh.ah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officers, news of the insurrection of 
‘Osman IQan was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khilPat with charqal^ and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajah Man 
Singh to the Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, whilst Wazir Sj5n 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor his Province, ^ 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘C man advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Ogmau with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protraoied, and the extirpa- 
tion of the Af gh ans was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing * was recalled from office, and 

A For the first time, we hear of the oficea of Na^m and Diwan . Hither- 
to we heard of Military Governors, called “Sipaealars” or “ Sirlaslikars ** 
or “ Hakims ” appointed by the Mu^al Emperor. It is obvious that, 
hitherto, Bengal under the Hu^als was under a sort of Military 
Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the haok-bone 
of Af^an opposition was broken, in the time of Emperor Jahangir, 
for the first time, under Mn^al rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Mn^al Emperors, who appointed two distinct func- 
tionaries, one being the Na^im (m charge of executive government) and the 
other, the Diwan (in charge of Kevenue and Finance). This system of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal m Jahangir’s time, must 
have been matured towards the end of Akbar’s reign. 

* He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on him the title of 
farzanA ” or ** Son, and raised him to the Mansdb of Eaft SamrU See full 
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Qiitbu-d-din ^an Kokaltajd} was exalted to Iiis place, being the 
recipient at the same time of khil*atB with a belt set in jewels, 
and of a horse with gold-mounted saddle The Viceroyaltj of 
Rajah Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days. 

0 

NIZAMAT OP QUTBU-D-DIN KHAN. 

When Qutbii-d-din Kokaltash,^ on the 9th Safar, 1016 A.H., 
was honoured with the Jdiirat of the Nizamat of Bengal, he was 
raised to the rank of a Panjhasarl, with 5,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of Ins contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal, As yet some 
months had not passed, when he was killed at the hands of ‘AH 
Quli Beg Astajlu, styled Sher Af^an Khan * And the detail of 

partictttavs of Ins career in Bloch Tr of Ain, Vol, I, p. 340, and also m 
jU’aastr-ul-lTnvara, and Iqhalmmak-i-Jahangifi 

I His name was ShaiWi Khuba [Qn^bu-d-dm Khan-i-OhishtT] and his father 
was Shaikh Zada of Badaon, and his mother a daugher of ^ai^i Salim of Fath* 
pur Sikri He was a foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon E3iaba the title of Qutbn-d-^In Khan, and made him Subadar of Beliar. 
On Jahangir’s accession^to the throne. Khuba was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time gher Afghan *AJi Quli Istajlu was tuyuldar (or 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife Mehrannissa (afterwards Empress Hur 
Jahan) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir Qatbu-d-dln had instructions to 
send Sher Aig^n to coart, but the latter refusing to go, Qntb went to 
Bardwan, where Sher Af|^an came to meet him. On his approach, Qntjbt 
lifted up his horse-whip gher Af^an thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qu^b, and Inflicted a cut on his abdomen Qutb died, and one of Ins followers 
Ambah Khan, gave Sher Af^an a sword-out on the head, when the latter was 
also killed. (Bloch Q[V., Am, Vol. I, p 496 and Iqhalnamah-t Jahangtrtj p 19). 

^ He was safarcht or butler of Ismail II, king of Persia After the latter's 
death, he went to India, and met at Multan, Abdnr Kahim Khan-i-Khanan. 
and received a mamdbt and on arrival at court, Akbar gave him in marriage to 
Mehrannissa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas 'Tehrani* 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his accession to the 
throne, gher Afghan’s death, gher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
twy^Vov gagir^ on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buried in the shnne^of 
the saint Bahram Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqhalnaimh, p 22). 

Pour tigers had been caught, and Hur Jahan requested Jahangir (Tuznk , 
p, 186), to let her shoot them She killed two with one bullet, and the other 
22 
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this incident is this. ^Ali Quli Beg Astajlu was a btitler ot 
Shah son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi ^ On the death of 

Shah Ism3‘il, coming to India vid Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdur Rahim Qati, Bian who was 

then emplc^ed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The Ehan 
lEbanan informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial ofBoers, and 
m that expedition, ‘All Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the Shan Sbanan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, *Ali Quli was* 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza GJiiyag Beg Tehrani,^ named Mehrunnisa,* was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhln, and the 
Orown-Prinoe (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Rana of Udaipnr, ‘Ali 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two with two bullets, and so one of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment the verse given in the text. See Bloch. Tr , Ain, Yol. I, p* 524. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p 97, Namaih'>Khus<nia‘^i. 

* He was a sepahsalar or Conunander-in-Ohief under Akbar. His great 

military services were oonquests of Siudh and Gujrat He was also an ao* 
oomplisbed scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 334 and p. 287, 

5 His real name was Mirza Ghiyasn^-d-din Muhammad, and his father was 
Ehwajah Muhammad gharif, who was Fuztr to Tatar Sult^ and his son 
Qazaq Khan, and who was subsequently appointed, by ^ah Tahmasp, Yazir 
ofYazd, After his father’s death, GhiySs Beg fl4d from Persia with two 
sons and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrnnmssar-the futnre world-renowned Hur Jahan, 
consort of Bmperor Jahangir On his arrival at Pathpur Sikri, Akbar 
appointed him Diwan of Kabul, and subsequently Diwau-i-Bayutat. In 
JahSngir’s reign, he received the title of Itimadu-d-daulah. After the death 
of her first husband, ^er Afghan, at Bardwan in the fight with Qujtbu-d-dih 
^an, Jahangir’s Governor of Bengal, Mehrunnissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Hut Mahal and then that of Nur Jahan, her father Ghiyas Beg being at the 
same time advanced to the office of Prime Munster or Yakil-i-Kul. See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p 608 and IgtaZna^nah-i-Jahu^in, pp, 3, 54 
and 55. 

♦ Udaipur is mentioned by Abul Pazl in Sarkar Cbitor under the Sabah of 
AJmir. (See Jarrett’s Tr of Ain, Yol. II, p. 273). It is related that a daughter 
of Kauflhirvan, the Persian king, whose wife was a daughter of Maunoe of 
Oonstantin(^le, was xnarcied into the Udaipur Boyal femily. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave him the title of gher Afghan^ 
and on accession to the throne, bestowing on him a Jagir at Bardwan 
in the gubah of Bengal, he sent him there. Afterwards, when the 
crookedness of his conduct, his wickedness and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, whilst sending Qutb 
Sbian to Bengal, gave the latter a hint that if he found gher 
Af gha n well-behaved and loyal, well and good, but if otherwise, 
be should send him to tbe Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if be made excuses, be should punish him. When Qutht-d-din 
Ehan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Sher Afghanis 
action and conduct. Although he summoned the latter to his 
presence, putting forward idle excuses, he did not attend Qu^bu- 
d-din Khan commnnicated the matter to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Af gh an. The above 
Khan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Sher Af g han on getting news of the 
arrival of the above !^an, advanced forward witLtwo grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qutbu-d-din Khan crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Sher Afghan said : “ What is this treatment, and what does 
it mean ? ” The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher A fgh anis company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Af gha n read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with great agility hit Qutbu- 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that tbe latter’s entrails 
came out. The !|Qaui seizing his abdomen with both, hands, 
shouted out : “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape.” 
A Kashmirian, named Aina Khan,* who was one of Qutb’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck §her Afghan with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, Sier Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, tbe soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Ehto collecting from all sides, killed Sher Afghan also, 
by inflicting successive cuts gher Afghan Khan is that person, 

1 He was a stout man, and one can well imagine his pitiful posture at 
this moment. 

* He is called Pit Khan, also Baibah K[ian ” and ** Baibah Khun ” m 
Iqhaluamah-i-iJahttngiri, p 24* 
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wlioao "Widow, Kuj'Jaliari,* as Consort oi Bmperor Jahangir, is so 
renowned. A poet says — 

OuMil 

O.M 1 ) 3 jH^ 

Translation : 

Knr Jahan, albeit in appearance a woman, 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting woman. 

After Qutbu-d-din Sian was slain, the office of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Quli Khan, who 
was Governor of the Sabah of Behar; and Islam Khan was 
appointed Governor of Behar m the latter's place. 

0- — 

THE NIZAMAT OF JAHANGIR QULl ffiAN.^ 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H , which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir Quli !^an, who was 
Governor of the ^ubah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And his name was Lalali Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

1 What chivalry towards women was possible under Islam in olden 
days even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan, 
tlie renowned Empress. Emperor JahSngir, her Boyal Consort, used to 
say of her, Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
I have conferred the duties of Government on her 5 I shall be satisfied if I 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem.** With the exception 
of the Khvtha. she received all the privileges of royalty. She sat by 
the side of her Consort m administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial f armans and coins. 
She took particular care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis- 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resourcefulness and bravery in rescuing 
Jahangir from Mahabet K3iau*8 bands She lies buned at Lahore near 
her husband. On Jahangir’s coins, the following inscription was engraved. 

* Note the pnn here. See Jqhalnamuh^i-Jdhangin^ pp, 56 and 67, 

» See Bloch. Tr., Am, Yol. I, p. 801, and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 24, 
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of MirzS H^klm. After the Mirza’s deaths he entered tlie service of 
Emperor Akbar, who bestowed him. on Prince Nuru-d'^din Mul^aTn*' 
mad Jabangir« He was a strong-built man, and he had rendered 
useful services* In religious matters and in reg^ard for justicOi 
ho was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. His rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
his death reached the Emperor, Islam ® an,i son of Shaikh Badru- 
d-din Fatehpnri, who held the office of Governor of Behar, was 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Subah 
Behar and Patna was conferred on Afzal son of Shai^i Ahul 

Fazl 'AllSmi.8 

o 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM JOtAlST, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘OSMAN SffAN. 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, the 
Nizamat of the §ubah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam Eh an, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that had been kindled by ‘ Osman Khan. Islam !Qiian on 

i Islam EJian was married to a sister (named Ladll Begam) of Ahul Fazl, 
AkhaPs renowned Prime Minister Islam ]^an died as Governor of Bengal in 
1022 A. H. (Tuznk, p. 326). His name was ShaiWi Alan-d-din QAishti, and he 
was a grandson of ghailA Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikn, He received 
the title of Islam and was Governor of Bengal from 1016 to 

1022 A H. He shifted in 1016 A H., the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandab to Dacca. See Iqhalnamah-i’Jahangirij p. 38 and Maastr^uU 
Umara, 

9 §hai^ Ahul Fa?il Allami, Akbar*s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
on 14th January, 1551 A 0., (6th Muhkrram, 958 A H ) at Agrah, during the 
reign of Islam ffiiah. He was a son of Shai]^ Mubank; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akhar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia- 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Musalman Rule in India He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbarnamah and the Ain-i-AkbarT He was 
murdered by BIr Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Bmperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.O. See his life in Blochmann’s 
Tr, of Ain-i-AkbarT, Vol. I, and also in Mms%r^%l~T)mara, 

8 Abdur Rahman, son of Abnl Fazl Allaml, received the title of Afjfal 
Khan, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third year of hu 'eign, 
Governor of Behar, vice Islam Khan who was appointed Governor of Bengal* 
Iqlalnamah, p. 33, and Maasir-ul-Uraara. 
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aiTival at Jabangirnagar (Dacca), ^ set himself to the affairs 
of the administration of the country. When his good administra- 
tion and his thorough grasp of the affairs of the l^izamat came to be 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of a 
Fanjha^dLrij including soldiers and troopers. Islam !Qian detach- 
ed a large force under the command of Shai^ Kabir ghuja^it 
!Qian* for the extirpation of ‘Ogman &an, leader of the Af^an 
insurrection, whilst other notable grandees, like Kighwai® 
ijSan, son of Qutbn-d-din Shan Kokah,^ Iftikhar ©an,® Syed 
Adam Barba,® Shaikh Aohba,^ M‘utaqad ©an, the sons of 

1 At this time (1016 A.H.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jahangimagar (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
^Jahangir’s Yiceroy of Bengal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth the Mnghal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it was temporarily shifted to Rajmahal)- 

^ S His name was Shaikh KabTr Ohishti. and his titles were ** ghu^ait ©an 
Bnstam-i-Zaman.” In the pnnied Pers text, j is inserted by mistake be- 
tween ** Shaikh KabTr” and ” ghnjaitSan,” thus misleading the reader to 
f^ncy that these were two individuals. See note post He was a relation of 
Islam ©an-i-Qhishti, Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
ghnjait ©an ’ from Prince SalTm, who on ascending the throne, gave him 
the additional title of Bnstam-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
down the Af^ans under ^Osman in Bengal See p. 64, Iqhalnamah Jdhangtn 
and Maasir-uMJmara. 

8 His title was ‘ Kishwar ©an,’ in the text it is misprinted as ”Kir 
©an. His name was ghai^ Ibrahim, be was a son of ghai^ Khnba 
(Qu|ibu-d-din ©an-i-Qhighti), Governor of Bengal. In 10J6 A H , he was a 
commander of 1,000 foojb, 300 horse, and received the title of Kighwar Khan 
from the Emperor Jahangir, He was for some time Governor of Rcditas, 
and served in Bengal in 1021 A.H., under ghujait Khan (ghaikh Kabir 
OhishtT) agamst ^Osman Khan LohanI, the Afgh8>u» See Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 and 
66 and Maasir-ul-JJmcifa 

* See n. 1, p. 169, ante, 

8 Two sons of Ahmad Beg Kabuli (see Bloch. Tr., ATn, Vol, I, pp 465- 
466} named Haqbullah ©^ and Abdul Baqaheld the title of Ufti^ar Khan’t 
either of them is meant. 

8 He was a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barha, who served Akbar. Most 
of the Barha Syeds received from the Mughal Emperors the honorific distinc- 
tion of ^ Khan.’ which in those days, was considered the highest title of 
Indo-Moslem peerage, next only in rank to Princes Boyal and the ”©an-i- 
Khanan” and” An m-MJmara.” (See Bloch. Tr,, Ain, Vol. I, p. 392, and 
Alarngvr^ namah), 

T He was nephew of Shai^ Hassan or Hassu ulmb Muqqarab ©an wha 



Mu‘azzam togretlier with other Imperial officers, were Ap- 

pointed his auxiliaries* When these reached the frontiers of the 
tract* under ‘Osman, they first deputed a sagacious envoy to con- 
ciliate the refractory mind of the leader of the insurrection. They 
strung the piecious pearl of good advice to the ear-corner of his 
heart Inasmuch as that wretched man ( ‘Osman ©an) was by 
inherent nature a bad stuff, and had not the capacity of appreciat- 
ing goodness, not appraising tlie value of this pearl of advice, he 
collected bnckbats of vain aspirations m the vessel of his bad 
luck, and in the face of that shining pearl, he put forward the 
stature of his wild ambition, gave nermission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die» 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 

in 1027 A,H, was Governor of Behar (See Bloch. Tr , Am, VoL I, pp. 621 
and 643). 

1 Shail^ Bayazid (Muazzam Khan) was a grandson of Shaikh Salim 
QhishtI of Fafchpur Sikri He was made Suhadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His son Mnkkaram Khan was a son-imlaw and nephew of Islam Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served tinder the latter, conquered Koch Hajo and Khur- 
dah, became Governor of Orissa and subsequently of Bengal. See Matiair^uU 
Xlmara, 

* The tract under ‘Osman appears to have been ‘Bhati,* that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahmaputra and 
the Megna, in fact, the whole tract from Ghoragthai (or Kangpur) 
southward to the sea. His residence is mentioned in the histories 
(see Bloch, Ain, Vol. I, p, 620) to have been at “ Kohistan-i-Dacca,*' the 
“ Vilayet-i- Dacca,’* but bis father *Isa Khan*a residence {vide p, 343 of do ) is 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrour. ©issrpur has been 
identided with a place about a mile north of modern Narainganj, close to 
which are ruins of the forts built by Mir Jxunla, Mughal Viceroy at Dacca, in 
the 17th century. There is still there a M^tqbarahf which is supposed to be the 
resting-place of one of Jahangir’s daughters Here was the chief naval fort of 
Muhammadan Government, it lay at the confluence of the Ganges, the Lakhiya 
and the Brahmaputra rivers. It is three miles west of Sunargaon, and nine miles 
from Dacca About thirty miles north of Khizrpur. are two villages within a 
mile of each other, called ” JBhEKtarpur ” and Issurpur,” but these contain 
no ruins. (See J.A 8 for 1874, pp. 211-213). “ Bhati” from its inaocessibiUty 
was elected as the last stronghold of the A:^ans, who, sheltered amidst its 
jungles, cut up by numerous rivers and channels, long defied there the power 
of the Mughals. During the Mu^^l military revolt under Akbar, the chief 
rebel, Masum Ehan Kabuli, who was a Turbati Syed and whose uncle had 
been Vazir under Humayun, took refuge in “ Bhat!,** where he fought against 
Muzftf^ar and Shahbaz, and at length died in 1007 A.H. {?iee Bloch lx., Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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S'fillicd his forces on the banks of a rirer/ full of irmd. When 
news of tins daring impudence reached Jahangir’s officers, in the 
Seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of Zilha j, 
3020 A.H., the latter anayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other side. ‘Osman Khan also arrayed his 
miscreant troops for battle on the field of advemty, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, on both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 

When the fighting hosts on both siues faced each other, 
They fell to fighting against each other from every side. 
From the gun, the musket, the spear and the arrow, 

The banquet of warfare became wai’m. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky, 

The universe could not be descried. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies, 

The battle-field turned into the field of the Day of Resur- 
rection. [rockets, 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and war- 
Ani emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes Msked in every direction, 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
mrows and rockets, ‘Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, aod assaulted the vanguard of the 
Imperialists, 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
n Sam. Sjed Adam Barba^ and Siai^ Acha® who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both the armies came into line. 
Jfiikljar ®an,^ Commander of the left wing, and Keejiwar 
Khan,* Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

1 Probably this was the small LaKliya river, on which modern Narainganj 
is situate, and close to which were Baktarpur. Iqbalnamakf 

]){} 61, and 64, 

^ The Tusuk (p. 102) mentions that Kishwar Sian (son of Qutbu*d-dTn 
Klian, late Governor of Bengal), Iftikhar ghan, Syod Adam Barha, Shai^ 
Ash?^, brother's son of Mnqqarib Khnn. Mn^tsmid ^an, nnd Ihiim‘am Khan 
were nndor ghujait’s command in his fight with ‘O'lman, Syed Adam, IftiJ^ar, 
and Siaiith Agha were killed (the Tusiuk, p 132). Later Abdus Salom » 
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o£ adherents^' ^ere killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell ^ On seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Osman placing before himself the rogue elephant, named Bacha, 
himself mounted on a saddled elephant, personally assanlted the 
Imperial van, and delivered sncoessive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shnjait Khan,^ with hip relations and brothers, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of liis relations were killed, and many retreated bn receiv- 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shnjait Khan, the latter snnrring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head j and when he came 
ill collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more outs, T’he elephant^ fiom its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cuts, with great fury rushed np, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shnjait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shu j ait’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious cut, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees, Shnjait H^an, with the help of his groom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shuja‘it Khian’s horse 
sprang np unhurt, and the Shan mounted it again. In the mean- 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down with the standard. 

son of Muazzam Khan (a former Governor of Bengal) joined the Imperialists, 
and pnrsned 'Osman. See also Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 to 64. 

2 The author’s remark is unjost and ungraceful. The Afghans under 
'Osm.au were fighting for their homes and hearths, and did not deserve this 
opprobrious expression. 

i The Tuzuk calls the elephant "Gajpati,*’ Iqlalnamafh (p. 62) 
"Bakhtah.” 

8 His name was §liai^ Kahir-i-QhishtT, and his title was flhai^ 
ghujait Khan Bustam-i-Zaman. He was a relative of Islam j^an, Governor 
of Bengal and served under the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Impeiiatists in the fightings with 'Osman, the Lohaui Af^an. (See Bloch. 
Tr , Am, Yol I, p 520, apd the TutuJe^ and the Maaati* and Iqhalnamah^ p 64). 
He was subsequently appointed Governor of Behar. 

23 
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Sljnjaifc Eban shoTited out, “ Take care, belia^e like a taan, 1 am 
alive, and will soon advance to your rescue.” A number of troops 
who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, tbe Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Ogman Sfean on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse Though he realised that 
he could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on And when he read signs of defeat in the fore- 
liead of his fate, pulling back the rein of bis adversity, with tbe last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph- 
ant Imperialists following him up to his camp, halted. ^Osman ^ 
expired at midnight. Wali ;^an, his brother, and Mamriz 
]^an, his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait KhSu on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad- 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, the killed had to be bui*ied, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu*taqad Eban, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Lashkar Eban, ‘Abdus-Salam Khan, son 
of ‘Abdul Mu‘azzam Eban,* and other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh re-inforcement of- 300 cavalry and 400 mus- 


1 Khwnjah ‘Osman, according to tbe M althzan-i- Afjybani^ was the second 
son of Miyan Tsa Khan Lohani, who after the death of Quth Khan was the 
leader of the Af^ans in Onssa and South Bengal. ‘Osman succeeded his 
brother Snlaimaai, who had ‘ reigned ’ for some tnttOj had killed in a fight 
Hiznat Singh, son of Bajah Man Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma- 
putra, and subdued the Bajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osman succeeded 
him, and received from Man Smgh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
in Eastern Bengal, with a revenne of 5 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
described to have been at "Kohisiln Dacca,*’ the “ Vilayet-i-Hacoa and 
Dacca itself The battle between ‘Ogman and the Imperialist G eneral, §h uj ii 1 1 , 
took place at a distance ^ 100 k)8 from Dacca on 9th Mubarram, 1021 (oi 2nd 
March, 1612 A,0.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Suhamarika 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Osman’s brother, Wag, on submission, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thousand. According 
to the Maasir he was murdered. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol I, p. 520, MaWiznn- 
i-Afgh6>ni and Iqhahi^imah, p, 61. 

» He was a Subadar of Delffi. See Bloch, Tr. Ain, Vol I, p. 493. 
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Jcefceers. Sliujaiti Eban taking this corps with him, cbased the 
enemy. Wall Khan despairing sent the following message : “ The 

root of this insurrection was ‘Osman; he has met with his deserts, 
we are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our submission and would send the elephants of ‘Osman, 
in the shape of tribute.” Shujait ©an and Mu‘taqad 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace The following day, 
Wall Khan and Mamriz San, with all their brotheis and 
connexions, came to meet Shnjait Khan, and presented forty- 
nine elephants as tribute. Shujait and Mu‘fcaqad Eban, taking 
charge of them, moved ‘'Victorious and triumphant to Islam Eba^ 
to Jahangimagar (Dacca). Islam !Qian sent a despatch contain- 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On tbe I6th of the month of Muharram 1021 A H , this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was pernsed. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam !^an was raised to the mansah of a 
ShcLshhaz^ru and Shujait !|Oan had his mansah raised, and 
received the title of Rustam-i-2aman ; whilst all other Im- 
perialists who had loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extirpation of ‘Osman Ehan, received similarly behtting mansahs. 
The insurrection of ‘Oilman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Emperor's accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8fch year 
of the Emperor's accession, Isl§m led an expedition against 

the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Eban sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of bis son, Hosbang !Qian, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.H.) 
Islatft ©an died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that ooontiy was entrusted to his brother, Qasim ©an. 

0 

KIZIMAT 01* QISIM EffiK. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
Khan, brother of Islam ©an, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an mcnrsion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed AbO. 
Bakr.t Qasim ©in faded to make a sifting enquiry into this 

I He was Comxna&dant of a Mu^al out-post on the Assam frontier at 
Jamdlmra, under (Jahangir, (See Alamgirrhamahf p. 680). 



affair-, and was tlierefore superceded, and Ibraliim Sbau FatuJji 
Jang was appointed Nazim in Ms place. 


0 

NIZiMAT OF IBRIHIM ffilN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHlH JAHAN IN BENGAL 

Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang,^ in the year 1027 A.H., corres- 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor^s accession, received the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed Ms nephew, 
AM^ad Beg "Qan * to be Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahanginiagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
afEairs came to pass, these will be briefly narrated. In the 1 7th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A H., 
news x*eacbed Emperor Jahangir to the eflect that the Fang of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar.^ In conse- 
quence thereof, Zainnl-* Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi ^ troops, communicated an order to Prince Shah Jahan at 
Bnrhanpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march- 
ing from Burhanpur ^ reached Mando,® sent a message to the 

1 He was tbe youagest son of Mirza Ghiaa Bog, and a brother of Hinpress 
Hur Jahan. (See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 512). 

* See Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol, I, p. 512, He was a son of Hu||^ainmad §harif, 
eldest son of Ghiag Beg, father of JBmpresa Nup Jahan, 

B In the ISth year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khan Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Mnltan. In the I7th year, |hah 
.&kbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty days* Khan JahSn 
was cailed to court for consultation, and it was decided that Frmoe Khnrram 
(Shah Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re- 
conquer Qandahar In the meantime, §hah Jahan labelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch Tr , Ain, Vol I, pp. 503.504. 

* They were a body of troops intermediate between the Begnlars and 
noxi-Kegnlnra and Anxilianes. They were created nnder Akbar. See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p, 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zamul-Abidiu 
was a flon of Asaf ^an (III). See Bloch Tr , Ain, Vol, I, p. 412, 

6 A town m the Bakhin; it w s for some time the Mughal head-quarters, 
during the military operations in the Dakhin. 

® Mando is name of a Sirkap or district as well as the name of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, included in the Suha^ of Malwah. (See Jarrett's Tr. of Ain> 
Vol II, p 206). 
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Empei^or to the effect that as the rainy season had approached, he 
would make Maudo his raiuy-season quarter, and would afterwards 
wait on the Emperor. He also asked for pargannah Dholpur ^ being 
added to his jagir^ and set Daria Khan 2 Afghan to take charge of it. 
But before the arrival of’ -the Prince's letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the marriage of Prince Shahryar with a daughter 
of Hot MahaP hy ghcr Afgjian,^ and at Nnr Mahal's request 
the aforesaid Pargannah had been bestowed on Sbaharyar^ and 
Sharif u-l-Mulk, servant of Prince vSljahaiyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dholpur. Soon after, Daria Khan arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of the fort. Prom both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Shari£u-1-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. This mishap 
caused the Begam ® to be indignant; the fiie of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begarn, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince Shahary ar, whilst Mirzfi Rustam ^ Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of the Prince and Generalissimo 


I Dholpur lies 20 hos from Agra, near the left bank of the Chambal nyer, 
(Bloch Tr., Ain, Vol I, p 357) 

s Danya Rohilla was an oihoer of Sb<ih Jahtin in the Dakhiu. (See 
Bloch Tr., Ain, Vol I, pp 504-505), 

8 Another name of the renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

4 Sher Afghan was the first husband of Kfir Jahan; by him she had one 
daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince ghahryar (fifth sou of Jahangir) 
was married. Shah Jahan or Prince Khun am was Jahangir's third sou Nur 
JahSn had no children by Jahangir. 

8 That is, Empress Nfir Jahan. 

« Mirza Rustam Safavi was third son of Sulfan Husain Mirza, nephew of 
Shah Tahmasp king of Persia (930-984 A H.}, and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A.H. Mirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Prmoe 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, but met with no 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thathn, and after- 
wards ghaihhamrt and Governor of Allahabad, and in the 21st year. Governor 
of Behar, He died in 1061 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safavi was 
Governor of Koch under Jahangir and died in 1069 A H., and his grandson (son 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Safshekan was Pau^dar of Jesaore in Bengal. 
(SeeBlooh Tr., Ain, Vohl, pp 314-316 and Maas^r-ttl-l7mom). Mirzanagar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Safshekan’s Paujdarx head- 
qnarters, and received its name from him He died in 1073 A.H. Mirza 
Safshekan’a son, Mirza Saifu-d-din Safavi, accepted the titular distinction of 
Khan under Aurangzeb. 
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his army. On hearing of the blazing of tho liro of discord, ghah 
Jahan sent to the Emperor along with a letter Afzal lOian,. son of 
Abnl Fazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over tb© mind of the Emperor, Afzal 
Khan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with- 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Eevenne-offioers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar ^ and Doab,^ 
should be transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Sdbahs of the Dakhin, and Gujrat ^ and Malwa ^ were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head- 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and direotins: 
that he should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of !|^urdSd, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf ^Sn,^ was appointed §ubabdar of the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf Efeanhad 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

I In the Ain-i-Akbaii, Sarkar of Hissar {or Hissar Firuzah called after 
Emperor Fimz Shah Tn^ak who founded the city of Hisaar about 1354r 
AO ), is described as one of the Sarkars or districts included in the ^iihah of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as ctmtaming 2/7 mahals, with revenue of 
52,554,905 Dams* (Jarrett*s Tr, of Ain, Vol 11, p. 293). 

» Under the §ubah of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 315), five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned These five Sarkars wore* (1) Sarkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (8) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 
Ghenbat (Jeoh) Doab, (5) Sindh Sagur Doab. 

a See Ain-i-Akbari, Jaarett’s Tr,, Vol II, p. 238. 

* See Ain, Jarrett’s Tr,, Vol. II, p 195. 

B He was Mirza Abul Husain Asaf ^an (IV) second son of Mirza Caiias 
Beg, and brother of Empress Hur Jahan, and father of ghSh Jahan’s Queen, 
Mumtaz Mahal or Taj Bibi, whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. He received 
from Shah Jahan the title of Tammu-d-daulah and Khan-i-Ehauan Sepausalar, 
and was made a commander of 9,000. H© died in 1051 AH and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tpmb He married a daughter Mirza Ghias- 
u-dln Ali Asaf Sinn II- See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp, 611 and 868 and 
Maam Dm(kra» 
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to 4§af Khan partiality for Shah Jahan,^ induced the Begam to 
call from Kabul Ma^abet S^an, who was an old enemy of A§iaf 
ghaii, and who was also ill-disposed to ghah Jahan. And the 
Imperial order with the Begam*s message was sent for snmmon- 
ing Mahabet Qan. Mahabet Khian on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif I^an,*^ Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And i^nce the 
Begam was anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to Afaf 
IQiaa to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of K’tir Jahan Begam, gfeah Jahan. arranged 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before the 
arrival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qazl met the Imperial army on the banks 
of the river * of Lndianah. Inasmuch as the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured of the Begam’s sedaotious, the Qa^i was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahabet !^an was ordered to 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jab an also with a large army 
encamped at Eatehpur, in jbhe vicinity of Akharabad (Agra). 
The Emperor marched hack from Sirhind,® and all the grandees 
and ojOScefs from different jo^girs joined the Emperor, and before 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous force collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Etan,^ who was ordered to proceed one hroh in advance 
of the Imperial camp. But ^ah JabSu, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

/ 1 See p. 617, Yob I, Bloch. Tr. of Alji and 3£aasir->uJrlImara, He enjoyed 

the titles of Amir-nl-Umaraand Yakil, and enjoyed the friendship of Jahangir. 

S Hiver Satlej is meant; Ludhiana town is situate on its banks. ^ See Am* 
i-Akbart, Jairetfr’s Tr , Vol. II, p* 810. 

8 Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abnl Fa^l under Sdbat Delhi in 
the A!n (See Jarxett’s YoL II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, and^henoe the name. 

t He was a Barha Syed. The Barha Syeds alone had the-^rivilege to 
fight in the vanguard (or haravttl) 
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the i^SnSn ^ and other officers, retiring by the right- 
i&ide road, he maiched 20 hroJi northwards. He left, however, Hajah 
Bikramajit * atid Darah !Qian, son of the !Qan i^anan, together 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter, under the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid commanders might prevent their advance, till the 
discord subsided On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Jahan’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mahabet iQtan, detached A^af IQiaa 
EhiwSjah .Abnl Hasan, ^ ^Abdullah Sban, Lasj^kar !^an,^ 
Eedal wid Hawazii^ !&an,® Ac., with 26,000 cavalry 

to 'fight. From Shah Jahan^s side, Bajah Bikramajit and Darah 
Ehan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

This was !fi3ian-i-K]iaiiaii MTrza Abdur Eahim, son of Bairam Khan. 
See Bloch. Tr of Ain, VoL t, p. 3S4 and Maasir-uhUmara, When Shah Jahan 
rebelled, he sided with the latter. His second Bon*s name was Barlb Kban, 
who fell into the hands of Prince Parviz and Mahabet ^nn, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a table-cloth, and sent it as a present of a ‘ melon * to 
his father, Mirza Abdnr Kahim. 

S His name was Bai Pati Das; he was a Khatri. Akhar conferred on 
him the title of Baja Bikramajit. He served Akhar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Biwaa of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. J'ahangir on his 
accession created him MTr Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis- 
trorhanoes broke out in Giijrat, he was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Am-i-Akhari, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Maasw-ul-Vmara^ 

ft The printer or editor of the text by mistake has put^ between A§af 
KhSn and Khwaiah Abul Hnsain. 

4 The title of “Laghkar was hold by (1) Muhammad Husain of 

Khurasan, under Akba^ (2) by Ahul Hasan l^fashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Niaar Khan Yudgrar Beg under Shah Jahan. The second is meant 
here. 

ft Mirsa Bnstam had the iakhnlluf of Pidal. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I). I am not sure he is meant here. 

ft Sodullah, son of Said Khan. Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Nawazish Khin (see Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp, 868-331). 

T Abdullah ^h^n Usbak was made by Akbar a Panjhazarl, and was sent 
to Malwah with unlimited power. He ‘ reigned in Mando like a king ^ See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol I, p. 321 and Maam-uUXJmaran I am not sure if he is 
meant here. 
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opportunity now, he with the greatest expedition joined Shall 
JahSn’s army. Rajah Bikramajit who was aware of ‘Abdullah 
Ship’s plan, with great delight w^i^t to Oarab !Qian, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdullah ©an^s desei*tion. As luck would have 
it, a canzion*ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. From this mishap, the thread of the arrangement of 
Jah&n’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah destroying the basis of the Imperial van- 

guard, had joined the Piince’s army, B&r&b !Sban and other 
commanders of §hiiH Jahan’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On the Imper^ists’ side, the desertion of 
‘Abdullah and on the Prince’s side, the fall of Rajah 

Bikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both the armies were 
dispirited* Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
ibad. towards ^jmir, whilst Prince ^^h Jaban retired towards 
Mando. On the 25th of the Jamadi-al-Awwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parvis with a large army to follow up Shah 
Jahin ; and Ma^abet ^an was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Parviz’s army. When Prince Parviz with his army, 
crossing the defile of Chanda ^ arrived in the Yilayet * of Mando, 
Sbfih Jahan with his army sidlied out of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Sbin^ with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Babftn-d-dln Barqandiz, one of the confidants 
of Rustam a servant of S^iah Jahan, held treason- 

able correspondence with Mababet £hao, and was waiting 
for an oppoiinnity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rustam Eh Su nding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Whatl was by Shah Jah§,n elevated from 
the maufab of a Sehhasii ^ to that of a FafijhazUri^ and honoured with 
the title of Rustam Ehan aud appointed Governor of Gujrat, and 
he enjoyed the Piince’s full confidence. Now that the Prince 

1 It is a plaoe mentioned under ridbeb Berar in tbe Am-i-Akbari (Bloch 
Tr., Ain, Vol. II, p. 280), near it is Manikdrug fort. 

S There is no such Yiliyet, in the stxiot sense of the term; hut only a 
Saiksr of Mando in ^dhah Malwah. 

8 Sustain Ehan-i-Palchim is mentioned in the Ain, as Jagii dar of Same* 
garh. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol I, p. 478. 

4 ** SehbaBtl’’ in the printed text seems to be a mistake or misprint for 
“ Sihaspi/* (See Blooh Ain, Tr , Yol I, p 245, for a dissertation on the oon- 
atitntion oi the Muf^al Army). 

24 
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lEppoinUng him generalissimo delaclied him to encounter Pi'ince 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so inanj years^ 
kindness, joined Mahabet Owing to the occurrence of this 

mishap, Jah§>n*s aimy got demoralised, and all confidence 

between each other was lost Many, going the high- way of 
infidelity, fied. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
remnant of the army to his side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bail am 
Beg, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the i^an- 
i-Sbanan and ‘Abdullah Kbfi-n and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Asir and Burhanpur. Muhammad Taqi Baksbi iuteroapt- 
iiig the letter of the !&an Kbanan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet !|^an, produced it before Shah Jahan 
On the top of the letter, this line was written : — 

-4-J 

Trandation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 

Or else I should have fled from this discomfort, 

gbah Jahan summoning the Eban !|Qanan with Iiis son 
Darab Ebau fror^ his bouse, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the lQan-i-!SananVith his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
Hue (quoted abore) came to pass. Mababet Ebau sending secret 
letters, had 'diverted the Eban Sbanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors And the Sian S^anSn, by way 
of ad vice, 'told §hah Jahan that as the times were out of joint, 
following the, saying . a 3U Jb ^ y U aIUj (Translation : 
“If the times do not fall in with you, you must adjust yourself 
to the times ”) he should aiTange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient l^ifd)Idesirable in the interests of humanity, ghah 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
acbievemant, called tbe Eban S^anan to his oloset, and first reas*' 
Bured his mind -in respect of him by making the latter swear by 
the Qoran. And the Slin !S§nan placing his hand on fhe Qoran 
swore with vehemence that he would never play false with the 
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Prince, nor turn disloyal, and that he would put forth liis efforts 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas« 
Bured, Siah Jahan sent off the iQian ©lanan, and kept Darab 
Khan and his sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Kbau !Qianan should remain on this side of the river Narbada, 
and by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the IQian IQianan became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Of a night, 
at a time when these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s hands and feet weie 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Shah 
Jahan. Ou hearing of the treachery of the l^an IQ^anan and of 
the crossing of the river Narbada by the Imperialists, Shah 
JahSn deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa,^ scouring the Province 
of Qutbu-l-Mulk.* 


1 The following is extracted from Bloch Tr , Am, as it briefly and at the 
same time lucidly desonbes ghah Jablu’s movements t — 

** ghab Jaban rebelled, returned with Mirza Abdur Rahim Shiin-i-g^anan 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the march thither, ghab 
Jahan intercepted a letter which Mirza Abdur Babim had secretly written to 
Mababet whereupon he imprisoned him and his son Darab Khan, and 
sent them to Fort Asir, but released them soon after on parole, Parviz and 
Mababet gfean had in the meantime arrived at the Narbadda to capture 
gbah Jahim. Bairam Beg, an officer of gbah Jahan, bad for this reason re- 
moved all boats to the left side of the river, and successfully prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing At Mirza Abdur Rahim’s advice, ghah Jahan 
proposed at this time an armistice. He made him swear on the Qoran, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Mababet Kban, knowing that the fords 
would not now be so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mirza Abdur Rahim, forgetful of his oath, Joined Parviz and did not return 
to gbah Jahan, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mababet and Mirza Abdur Bahim followed him up a 
short distance beyond the Tapti. • « gbnh Jahan then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which he made Darab ®5n Governor.” Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol, 
I, p 887. 

> In the Ain, it is stated as below ; — “ Talinganah was subject to (Jutbu-l- 
Mulk, but for some time past has been under the Buler of Berar.” (Bee 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OF PRINCE SH-iH 
JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBRAHIM KHAN FATEH JANG. 

When Prince Sljali-Jalian’s army readied Orissa, A^imad Beg 
ij^an, nephew of Ibrahim Kb^n, Nazim of Bengari, who from before 
Ilia nnole held the Deputy Governorship of Orissa; was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindara. Suddenly hearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli ^ which was the Headquarters of the 
Giyvemor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which fiom Pipli is 12 Jcroh 
towards Bengal. Not hading himself strong enough to encamp 
en at Katak, he fled to Bard wan, and informed Sale^ Beg,* nephew 
of Ja^fer Beg, of the whole a£Eair. $ale^ Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Shall Jahan in Orissa. At < this time, a 
letter of a soothing tenour came from ^Abdullah SbiAti to l^ale^ 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Baidwan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Jahan’s 
army arrived at Bardwan, * Abdallah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Beg was hard-pi eased. When things came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief weie lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
to surrender to ‘Abdullah Oan. The Eh&n putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg*s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Rajmahal, When this 

Jarrett’s Tr., Ain, Yol. 11, p i^O), Quii Qnf:b ghah was tbe founder of the 
Qntb ghftM dynasty in 1612, with Oolkandah as lie capital^ It was conquered 
by Aniangzeb in 1688. { See p. 2B8 do. ) 

1- This is obriously a Printer's mistake in the text for Pipli. south of 
Cnttaok, Behli (or PipU) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalesar in the Ain (See 
Jarretfc'B Tr., Vol XL, p. 142). 

S The list of gr.inde6s in the Pad^nhnamdh describes Mubamad gbiih (or 
^"!eh Beg) as a son of HirzaghaliT, and nephew of MTrza Jafor Beg Asnf ghin 
HI. (See Bloch Tr , Ain, Yol. 1, pp. 411-412}. Asaf B3i5n Jafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest ganins, an able financier, and a capital ac* 
OQuntant His intelligence was such that he could master the conte'rits of a page 
by a glance $ he was a great hortiooltarist planting and lopping ofi branches 
with own hsnds in his gardens. He was also a great poet. He was Yakiln- 
KMulk and a Commander of Piye Thousand, under Emperor JaliangTr. Hjls 
sen M.irza Zninubabidin is mentioned in the Ain as a commander of 1,600 
>jriih 600 horse. 
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news reached Ibrahim Fateh who wrr Viceroy 

of the ^ubah of Bengal, he sank in the river of bewilderment. 
Although his auxiliary forces were scattered about in the tract * 
of Mag ha and iu other places, mustering up courage, at 
Akbarnagar otherwise called Erajmabal, he set himself to 
strengthen the foitifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
bis forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten- 
tiality into action; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Tliougii before the outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than the area covered by the movement 
o£ a glance, yet as this tract luis fallen in my course, I cauuot 
summarily leave it. If you iufceud to pioceed to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay my hand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, I tell you to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if you consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro- 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit you, 
and you will be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrahim 
!Qian in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 

to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as my life lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me ; how little now remains 
of my future life lu this world ? ITow I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice niy life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom In short, Ibiahira Khan at 
first intended to shelter himself iu the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he had not at his command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it fiom all sides, be entrenched 
himself in his son’s mausoleum, winch had a small lampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahan’s tioops who were detailed to 
gariison the Fort besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of airows and muskets 

^ He nppears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacca (then the 
Hnghel Txceregal Capital of Bengal) to Bajmahal 

* That IS, South- Western Behar. ‘Tract of Kagha' or South-Western 
Behar should not be confounded with the ‘ tract of Mags’, or Arrahan. 

B I must remark Ibrahim Khan was uncommonly loyal for his times 
which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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blflzed up. At the same time, Ahmad Beg !^an also arrived 
and entered the rampart. By his arrival, the hearts of the 
besieged were soraewliat encouraged As the family and children 
of many of Ibi’ahim EhSn’s party were on the other side of the 
river, ‘Abdullah gban and Daria iB^an Afghan p lanned to cross 
the river, and array their forces on the other side. Ibrahim 
on hearing of this, became anarious. Taking in his com- 
pany Ahmad ®han, Ibrahim marched confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortifications of the mausoleum, 
and sent in advance of himself war- vessels, so that these seizing 
the routes of march of the Prince's army, might prevent his cross- 
ing over. 

0 

End of Paso. 2. 

1 Mirza Ghjas Beg’s tHid son was Ibrahim Mn Fateh Jung. He was a 
brother of the Empress Slur Jahan, and through her influence, became Gover- 
nor of Bengal and Behar, under Jahangir. He was killed near his son's tomb 
at Rajmahal, dunng Shah Jahan's rebellion. His son had died young, and 
was buried near Kajmahal, on the banks of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p 383). 
His nephew, Ahmad Beg Khan, on Ibrahim's death, retreated to Dacca* 
where he handed over to ghah Jahin 600 elephants, and 46 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p 884), See also Padshahnamah 11,727 and Bloch, Tr,, Ain. Vol. 
I, p, 611, Iqbalnamah-i’'Jahangtri and Maasxr^uUUmara, 





(Faso. III.) 

But before the war- vessels ariived, Daria Khan had crossed the 
river. Ibrahim Ehan on being apprised of this* directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Dana When 

the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of the river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his giound, retired. Ibrahim Khan with a corps 
of well-mounted cavalry, joined him. Dana Khan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few and Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jang * 
also advancing a few under guidance of zamindars, crossed 

the river, and joined Dana Khan. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and ariayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the tiver Ganges, set to fight. He detach- 
ed Syed Kurullab,® an officer, with eight hundred cavaliy to form 

1 Dana ^iin was a Rohilla general under Shah Jahin. In the begin- 
ning, he was employed nnder Shaikh Fand, and under Shnrlfit-l-lMulk, distm- 
guiahed himself in the battle of Dholpur. After the battle of Benares, he 
deserted Shah Jahan (See Maasiru^l^Umaraj p. 18, Yol II) 

8 When RajabPartab, Rajah of Bhojpur or Ujjain (west of Arrah) revolt- 
ed against the Emperor §hflh Jah&n, in the 10th year of Shah Jahan's reign, 
Abdullah ®an FIruz Jang besieged and captured Bhojpur (1046 A.H,} 
Partab surrendered, and was executed , his wife became a Muhammadan and 
was married to Abdallah’s grandson. (See FadshdhTiamah 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and Afaasirw-Z-I7nia?’a, p. 777, Tol II) Abdullah Kh an, though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Prince §hah Jahin at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangir through the intercession 
of j&on Jahan (See p 248, Fasc 3, Iqhahiamah-t^Jaliangiu) 

» One Mir Nurullah is mentioned m the Ain amongst the learned men of 
Akbar’s time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syed of Barhaj 
for the Syeds of Barba from Akhar’i^ time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraoL Many of these Barha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
the Mughal Emperors with the honorific distinction of “ Khan.** which m 
course of time very often obliterated all traces of their being Syeds. For 
instance, Syed All As^ar, son of Syed Mahmud of Barha, received the 
title of * Saif Khnn* under Jahangir, his nephew Syed Jafar received the title 
of *Shujait Khan*. Syed Jafai*s nephew, Syed Sultan, received the title of 
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fhe vfln, and set Ahmad Beg Shan with seven huudied cavalry 
to form the centie; whilst he himself with thousands of cavalry 
and infanti’y, held the line of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
•when the two forces encountered each other. Nfirullah being 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg Kban The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was seriously wounded. Ibrahim Bjau being unable to be a 
pa‘»Bive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of fiijrht, whilst Ibrahim £bau 
with a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staffi seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be, What can be better 
than that, sacrificing my life, I should be reclconed amongst the 
loyal servants of the Emperor At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides rushing up, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were eutienched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum, on being apprised of this, 
weie depressed At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 
mine which they had laid under the ram pat t, whilst gallant and 
intrepid soldiers rushing up from all sides stormed the fcHi- 
fieations. In this assault, *Abid Khan Diwan and Mir Taqi 
Bakhshi and some otheis were killed by ariows and muskets, and 
the fort was stormed. Many of the gatiisou of the fort fled 
bare-headed and bare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was the halfcer of their 


‘ Salabat Ebian ulxas Ikhti^a? ^an,* the latter’s cousin, Syed Muzaffar, re- 
oeired the title of * Himanat San/ Again Syed Abdul Wahhab received the 
title of * Biler SSu,* whilst Syed Khm Jahann-Shahjahani’s son. Syed gher 
Z •man. received the title of * Muzaffar Kh an/ another sou, Syed Munawar, 
received the title of * hashkar whilat Ins grandson, Syed Piruz, received 

the title of * I]^ti?a$ Again, Syed Qasim flourished under the title of 

* ghahamat ^an * m AurangzeVs reig^, whilst his nephew, Syed Kasrat, held 
the title of ‘ Tar EUun’ under Muhammad Shah (See the Tuzuk, Fad^hrih^ 
nainah, Moftsvru^UUmai a, AlamgvnamahiM(ta8%i*uAlcLmgiri, and also Professor 
Bloohmann’s mteresting note on Barha Syeds on his Tr., of Ain AkbarT, Tol I, 
pp. 390-892}. The M(xasiru-,UUmai(i mentions also one Mir NUrullah, as a 
son of Mir ai.lliluHah ^p. 337, Thl III, masv). 
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neck, came and snbmUted to the Prince. ^ Ar Ibrahim Khfin*a* 
family and cbildi'en, effects and treasures were at Jahan^mR^r 
(Dacca), Jaban’s army proceeded thex^e by river.® AhmadBeg 

1 For a graphic contemporary account of this warfare, see Ighalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri (Pers. text, Faso. 3, pp. 218-221), and the Tuznlc (p. 383). IbwOiim 
J^an was killed near the tomb of his son at Eajmahal, on the banks of the 
Ganges Our author appears to have borrowed his account (iu an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalnamah, though there are slight variations. In the text 
we are told that Ibrahim Khan at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and intantry,” whilst in the ** Iqbalnamah,*’ it is mentioned that 
Ibrahim £ban had wirh hi’« «hlv ** one thousand cavalry,” 

* Ibrahim Fatih lang was a son of ’Itamd*u-daulah Mirza GSiitis. 
His real name was Mirza Ibralum. 

In the commencement of his career, he held the office of and 

Wagia’‘navla at Ahmadabad in Gujrat, In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reigr^ 
he received the title of ” ]^an*” and the man$ab of hazw and pan^adt, and 
was promoted to the office of Imperial B alihakt f ahdT ^as gradually further 
advanced to the rank of Panjhazari and to the office of Subadar (or Viceroy) 
ot Bengal and Orissa, receiving at the same time tho titles of Ibrahim Khan 
Fatih Jang." In the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, Prince §lifih Jahan 
invaded Orissa and Bengal vid Tellngana. On hearing of this news, Ibrahim 
]^an moved from Dacca (which was then the Viceregal Capital, and where liis 
family and treasures were) to Akbamagar or Bajmahal. Prince gjiah Jahan 
sent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, but bo proved unflinching 
in hiB loyalty to the Emperor, and foil flghting heroically in the battle of 
Bajmahal, near the mausoleum of his son. Ibralum Khan’s reply to Prince 
Shah Jahan, is a model of dignified and firm protest couched in the b^st dip- 
lomatic form of the Persian language, and is worth quoting s — 

UiUj JU ^ f^\ isU^y 

. ^ ^ cHiP j Uf - 

Ivob 156fd Ai 

jH *i 

IS>!P <>2—1 <JW!4S/| i},^ 

*iiU Jt*J| lj» f, jM, jC,.U . ^^3 

• ilj iJJU fiftn (JU Jt Ani 

(See ifaasti»ul«Dmara, Vol, I, p. 136). 

^ At this time, the Musalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal continued 
(See Maasw, p, 186, VoL I), to be at Dacca or Jahanglmagar, which appears 
to have been so named during the Vicoroyalty of Islfim Etan I, owing 
to thedeoisivebattle which was fought under its walla on 9th Muharram 
1021 AH« or 2nd March, 1618 A*C., in the seventh year of Emperor 
25 
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KLSn nephew of Ibrahim Qian, who had gone ahead to that 
city, saw no resonroe except in surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s accession, between the Af^ans under Khwajah Osman Lohani, 
and the Mn|^al Imperialists under ghujait Khan Eustam-i-Zaman (ihai^ 
Kahur-i-Chishti), — a battle which finally crushed Af^an resistance in Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Mughal supremacy throughout these 
Provinces. (Seepp. 60-64, Faso. 1, Pers, printed text of l^l(jilmamah4n 
Jahangirif a contemporary record, and also Zhizuk for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battle near Dacca), Stewart wrongly places 
iihe battle " on the banks of the Subamanka in Onssa.” Osman being stout, 
rode at the battle on a rogue elephant called Many Imperialist 

leaders, such as Syed Adam Barha, §ha® Agha* Ifti^ar ^an, Kishwar 
Khan fell at the battle, which was half decided in favour of Osman, when a 
chance arrow-shot wounded Osman on the forehead, and, coupled with the 
arrival, of Mug^l reinforcement under Mu’taqqld Khan and Abdus SalSm 
Khan, saved the Mughal disaster, and turned it into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign corre* 
spending to 1033 A.H Prince Shah Jahan rebelling against his father, invade 
ed Bengal, the Mni^al Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim Hian Fateh Jang (a, relation 
of Empress Hfw Jahan) had moved from his capital at Dacca or Jahangir* 
nagar to Bajmahal or Akbarnagar. The Jahangir (p. 218, Faso. 8, 

printed text), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops were 
scattered at the time on the borders of Magha, which signifies Sonth Western 
Behar. Owing to paucity of troops (the Maanir explains otherwise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying the fort of Bajmahal which was large, but en- 
trenched himself in the mausoleum of his son, situate within the Port and 
slose to the river Ganges, ghah Jahan moved from Burhanpur in the Dakhin 
across Talingana into Orissa, overran it across Pipli and Katafc, and moved 
to Bardwan across Sarkar Madaran, and after capturing Bardwan (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Bajmahal, where the great battle was 
foughib, and after defeatmg Ibrahim Siaa, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahmad Beg Qan (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Niir JahSn) had previ- 
ouB^ retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to gfaSh Jahan 
ut Dacca (according to the Tnnuk and MaaBxr) with forly.five lacs of treasure 
and 600 elephants. Shah Jahan leaving Darab SSSkAXi (a sou of Miraa Abdur 
Bahim ©an KhanSn) as Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal, Behar and Jaunpur to Benares, where he was opposed and checked by 
Mahabet (See Ighalnamah‘tMangir%, Faso. 8, Pers. text, pp. 216 216 
217, 222, 223, 228, 238, 239), Sfaah Nawaz Khan was the eldest son of Abdur 
Bahim his life also is ^ven in the Maasir^ttl^Vimara, 

i Ahmad Beg was a son of Muhammad ^arif, and a nephew of 
Ibrahim man Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Empress Kur Jahan. 

At the time of Prince ghSh Jahan’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, he was 
D^uty Governor of Orissa. Hewasattho time engaged in an expeditioii 
against Siurda. On hearing of ghah Jahan’s inyasion, he withdrew to Pipli 
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i^tercession of Shah Jahan^s con^dants, was granted an audience 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis- 
cate Ibrahim lean’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffis, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine- 
ment Darab !^an, son of the Ebaii-i-E^anan, who had hitherto 
been in prison, and oicacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Govemment of Bengal, and took along with him as hostages 
the latter’s wife and a son, S^ah Wawaz Shan.^ The Prince sent 
Bajah Bhlm,* son of Bajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ^Abdullah 

(his ^head-quarters), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself secure even 
there, marched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Bajmahal or Akbamagar, 
and joined his uncle Ibrahim ^an. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and where the family and treasures Ihrahim Khan were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince gh&h Jahan, to whom he surrendered. On §hSh 
Jahan’s accession, he was appointed Faujdar of STwastan* (See 
Umara, p. 194, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Daiab Khan (second son of 
Mirza Abdor Bahim BShan-i-Khananl was made Governor of Bengal, ghah 
Jahin took his wife, a spn and a daughter, and also a son of Shah Nawaz Khan 
(eldestrson of the Khan^i-Khgfaanl as hostages (see Maaair-vUUmara), ghah 
Naw&z was not taken as a hostage, as the text vould Imply. Darab was 
Bnbseqnentlj killed by Mahabet Khdn, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
following chronogram is given in the Maastr-^uhlTmara (p. 17, Vol. Ilj, as 
yielding the date of Darab’s death (1034 A.H.) 

■ jC kmo Aw 

^ Bam Das, the Eaohwah Bajput, was at first attached as naib in the 
PizianciaL Department under Todar Hal, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him the title of 
* Bajah Karan,* but owing to his disgraceful fiighi during the wars in the 
DaUiin, he lost Jahaingir*s favour. Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus ‘‘When thou wert in Bai Sal*s service, thou hadst a tankah per diem? 
hut my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Bajputs think flight a disgraceful thing f Alas, thy title, Baj^ah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee betters Hayest thou die without the comforts of 
thy faith-” TTia sons were Naman DSs and Dalap Das-^-Bhim Das is not 
meiitioned amongst his sons (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, VoL I, p. 483). But one 
Bhlv fiiingh is mentioned (see Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. 1, p. 418), amongst the 
grandsons of SingL sou of Bajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim Sin|^ was 

kOledmthe0akhia,hithe3rdyearof ghah Jahan *0 reigm Another Bans 
Kiurtm is mentioned in the Maaak^^itUVmata (p. 201, Vol. 11). 
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JQian and other oificers. As the Siibah of Patna was assigned 
as a jagir to Prince Parviz, the latter had appointed his Diwan, 
Mnldiala? Khan as its Governor, and Alah Tar Shan, son of 
Iftikhar K&an, and Sher J Kba n Afghan, as, its Panldars. On the 
ai’rival of Rajah Bhlm, they lost courage, and had not even 
the boldness to shelter themselves in the fort of Patna, 
till the amval of auxiliaries. They fled fiom Patna to Allahabad. 
Bajah Bhim without movement of tiie sword or the spear, 
entered the city, and subdued the Subah of Behar. 

Jahan followed, and the JagtrdSrs of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Muharik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Bohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah KhSn with a 
body of troops towards tlie l^flbah of Allahabad, and sent Daria Kh an 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Ondh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to vule over the l^ubah of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah crossed the river at Ghausa, Jah&nglr Qnli 
son of Khan *Azim Kokab who was Governor of ^aunpur, being 

i Miikhali^ ghSn was in tfiQ beginning m the aemee ox irrinoe iffucyis 
and gradually by his merit and ability - advanced himself to the of 
Biwan under the Prince. He was snbseqneniwjr promoted to the office of 
§ubadar of Patna (which was then in the Hyul or jagir of Frmce Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, 'idieii Prinpe gk^h Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar vi4 Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
fall of Ibrahim Khan Patih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), aooompanied by 
Bajah Bhim, son of Rana Amar Sini^ (in the text Eana Klaran), Mnl^li? 
^an (though he had with him Allahyar Khan, son of IftilMr Khan, and 
^er Khan Afghan), instead of holding out in the fort of Patna, fled to 
Allahabad. After ghah Jahan’s accession, Mnkhali^ Kha n ■vras appo^ited 
Fanjdar of Gorakpnr, and in the seventh year of Jahan’s reign, was^ 
ijppoixited a commander of Three Thousand and also Subadar of Tehngana. 
He died in the 10th. year of aSh Jahan’s reign. (See p. 428, Vol., Ill, 
Jffaan-r-vi-lZwara). 

> Hisreal name was Mirza 8hamsi,andhe was the eldest son of Khan *Azam 
rtirza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akhar’s reign, gkamsi was a Commander 
Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s leigo, he received the 
title ol Jahan^ Qnli ^an.” vacant by the death .of JahSngir Qnli KTtg n 
(lilan Beg, Governor of Behar, and vras sent to Gujrat as deputy of his father, 
who was Governor of Gujrat^ Subsequently, wss made Governor of 

Jaxunfor. When Prince gblh Jahan. invaded, ^eh^ tcom Bengal, and the 
Prihoe’s vauguard under Abdullah ]|^Sn Pmuf Jang and Bajah. Bhim erossed 
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panic-strickon, bad leffc his post, and had fled to Mirza Bustam ^ 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of Jhosi, 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped there. As he had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river, 
he encampe at the pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main T)o(fy of Shah Jahan’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 


t>RmOE SHIH JAHIN’S FIGHTUffGS WITH THE 
IMPEHIAL AEMT, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When news of Shah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent orders to Prince PnrvjzL 
and Mahabet ij^an, who were in the Dakhin, to mar^h 
quickly towards tbeSahahs of Allahabad and Behar, so that in case 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of Shah Jahan’s army, they were to engage ^ah Jahan. In the 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim £han Fateh Jang, 

at Ohausa to proceed to Allahabad, Jahasgir Quli ghlu fled from Jannpur to 
Allahabad and joined Mirza Bustam Safavl there. He snhsequentlj became 
Governor of Allahabad, and on gbah Jah£n*s aocestion, was appointed 
Governor of Surat and Jonagarh. He died in 10411 a.H« at Surat. (See 
Maasir-uUUmaraf p. 624, Vol. I, Pers. text). 

1 Mirza Bnstam Safavi was a son of Solt^ Hasain Mirza, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, king of Persia. Hirza Bnatam was appointed by Akbar, Gorer- 
nor of Hnltan; Akbar also made him a Panjhazari, and gave him Hnltan as 
Jagiu One of his daughters was married to Pnnce parviz, and another tft 
ghah Shnja\ He enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
8htj^haisarh and also Governor of Allahabad, which he siiccessfully held 
against Shah Jahan's General, Abdullah forcing the latter to retire to 
Jhosh He was subsequently Governor of Bebar. ghah Jahan pensioned 
him off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 
his grandson, Kirza gafshikan (son of Mirza Hasan Safavi) was Panjdeu^;:^ 
Jesaore in Bengal, where he died in 107S (see Bloch. Tr,, Am, p. 314,V4I^ I)- 
After him, I guess Mirzanagar (a seat of old Jesaore Musalman Faujdara] is 
named. The family still survives there, though impoveri8hed>^/gaf§hikan*s 
son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. gafavi, accepted the title of ‘‘Shan’* nudexi 
Bmperor Aurangzeb. (See Pers* text, p. 478j Vol. TTIh 

The Maasir (printed text) .states that on the death of his father, l^za 
Hasan gafavl, Mirza gafshikan was appoiiited Faujdar of 'Hast ' in Bengal* 
' Hasr ^ is evidently a misprint^or a misreading for * Jasar * (Jessoro). 
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Nazim of Bengal, readied the Kmperor, who thereon repeated his 
previous orders to Prince Parviz ^ and Mahabet Khan. Prince 
Parviz with Mahabet Khan and other officers marched towards 
Bengal and Behar. As the Commander of Shah Jahan’s army, 
drawing the boats towards his side, had fortified the ferries of 
the river Ganges, some delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. The Imperialists, with considerable difficulty, col- 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the zamindars, and under the lat- 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both the armies arrayed themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 40,000, whilst Shah Jahin’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers of 
Shah Jaban dissuaded the Prince from ottering battle. But 
Rajah Blum, son of Rana Karan, unlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Rajputs insisted that 
he would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
Shah Jahan, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhim’s 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. ^ 

On both sides, the troops rallied mto ranks, 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 

I Prince Patviz was the second son of Kmperor Jahangir, and a great 
favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, ** in dress, 
in quaffing wine, in eating, and in night-keepmg ** (Iqbalnamah-i^Jdhangtrt^ 
Pasc. 8, p. 279), and “never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes,*' He 
died at the age of 38 years in the Hsdehin, where he was employed in sub- 
jugating the country and in quelling the insurreotion of Malik Amber, in 
1035 A.H„ that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession 
to the throne. He rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
Shah Jahm’s invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Onsaa, and with the help of Ins 
generalissimo, Mahabet Khan, defeated Jahan at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bengal and Orissa, and to heat a hasty retreat 
to theBakhin. (See pp. 233, 239, 240, 273, 279, Iqhalmniah‘-i^Ja7iangtrt, ]Paso 
3, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record). 

3 See description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialists under 
Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khan, and ghah JahSn’s troops, in ^e Iqhalnamak^ 
iMa/ngiri,& contemporary record, p. 233, Pers text. Shah JelUn was 
totally defeated, owing to the rashness of his favourite ofioer, Bajah Bhim, 
who himself fell fighting, being cut to pieces by the Imperialists. *The 
states that the battle took place on tho side of 
{NaJit*i>Tmas) in the Suburbs of Benares. 
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They tramped up to the field for fighting, 

Tea the fire of war blazed up. 

First from both sides, the artillery of the gunners, 
Commenced scattering fire on the hosts. 

Prom the smoke of the gun- waggons of the two forces, 

You might say a pitchy cloud had formed. 

The cannon-balls showered like hail, 

Yea a storm of destruction blew : 

Yea the heads and hands, the breasts nnd feet of the Com- 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders, 

From blood, yea on every side a stream flowed, 

Yoa like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through every body that tiiey lodged in. 
From swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars, 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle, 

Yea as the ring encircles the finger* 

From Shah Jahan’s army, Rajah Bliim the valorous, 

Was not cowed down by this .slaughter. 

Some of his race who were his comrades, 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

They spurred their horses, yea like lions in fight, 

They drew swords, yea like watei dragons. 

By one gallant charge, they broke the enemy’s ranks, 

And swiftly attacked the enemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of that force, 

They hurled down lus head on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come. 

Spurred on their chargers from every side, 

And attacked that eleph ant-1 ike hero, Bhim. 

They cut up his body with the sword, 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 

Other commanders and officers (of Shah .lahaii). 

Could not advance to his (Bhim’s) rescue. 

The gunners, on seeing this crisis, leaving the artillery, 
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fled, and tbe arsenal was captured by the Imperialists. Paria 
Kban and othe r Af^ans and Generals ceasing to fight, decamped. 
The Tmperiali^ts, collecting from all sides like a circle foi’med by 
a pair of compasses, surrounded the Prince, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards, 
and select targeteers who weie behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Khan who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. When ‘Abdullah ffiian saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the field, he moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field up to Rohtas, 
the contest did not cease. As at this time, Prince Murad Bal^sh^ 
was born, and long marches could not he made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Ehedmit Parast Khan and 
some other trusty sei vants to take care of him, Shah Jahan with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Behar, At the same time, letters were leceived from people in 
the Dakhin, especially from Malik ‘Ambar* the Abyssinian 

I He was the fourth and youngest son of Snah Jahun, whose other sons 
were (1) Dara Shekoh, (2) Shah Slinja (8) Aurangzoh. — See p 806, Iqhal- 
nania}i-i-3alianifn Fasc 8, Pars, text 

^ He gave no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection is fully 
described in the Pihahiamah^x-Jahtmgvn, a contemporary recoid, Fasc. 8, 
pp 234 to 238 The author of the Ighalnamah-x-Jahanglrx pays a high tribute 
to his military genius and generalship, to his administrative capacity and 
vigorous rule m the Dakhin (See p. 271, Fasc 3, Iqhalnamah'-%-Jahangirti 
Pers. text). He died at the ripe old age of eighty, holding his own against 
the Imperialists to the last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssiman^s death, his 
generalissimo, Yaqut Khau the AbysBiman, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
Fatih Khan, and other officers of Nizam-nl-Mulk, submitted to Jahan, 
Jahangir^s Viceroy or Subadar in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s accession. (See p. 280,. Fasc. 3, Pers text, Iqbalnamah-^i Jahangiri) 

The (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 

him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Bijapur 
king, Nizam Shah When in 1009 A.H., Queen Chand Sultln or Ohand Bibi 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers, 
and Bahadur Nizam Shah was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
MaUk Amber and Eajn Mian proclaimed their independence, Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of ToHngana to 
a point, four from Ahmadnagar and eight hroh from Daulatabad. In 
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requesting the Prince’s retarn tawArds the Dakhirt. Sljah JahSa,i 
after retreat^ summoned Dirab who, after taking oAths, 

had keen left as Governor of Bengal, in order to join the PnncS 
in his march. Dai*ab ^^an, owing to bis disloyalty and kuaveUy 
putting a wrong inteT^etation on his call, replied that^ the 
zamtndars, surrounding him on all sides, had cut ojEE w^s of /hi^ 
march, and that, therefore, his egress being difdcalt, he begged 
to be excused. Shah Jabau losing all hopes of Darab's arrival, 
and having no body of troops capable of action, was bbliged with 
a sorrowfnl heart, and in an aiudons mood, after leaving Dari^ 
Khan’s son in charge of Abdullah iO^an, to m^ch towards Akbar« 
nagar (Bajmahai). From thence carrying all household parapher-^ 
naUa, which had been left there, Shah Jahan marched'baok towards 

1010 A.H., close to Ifandirah, a battle was fought between IfaJih Amber and 
Mfrsa Iraj, son of Abdur Bahim Khand-Khapsn. Malik Amber was wounded, 
but the^an4>]^anan, knowing the adyersary’s capacity, was glad to arrange 
terms of peace. When Akbar died, ^and dissensions broke out between 
Emperor Jahangir and his son, Prince gh ah JahSut Malik Amber mobilising 
a large force encro.iGhed on Imperial territories. In consequence, dndug 
Emperor JahangVs reign, the Imperialists were constantly engaged tn war- 
fare against Malik Amber, who held out to the last, and died a natural death 
in 1085 A.H. He lies buried in a mausoleum at Baulatibad, between the 
Shrines of ghah Munta]ab-nd-d^n ^arba^sh and ^ah Bajavl Qattal The 
author of tliB Maaatr^uUUmara pays a high tribute to Mahk Amber, as a 
general and as a soldier, and also as a leader of men and as an administrator. 
Ho ruled bis dominions vdgorously, stamping out all turbulence, weeding out 
all bad characters, maintained perfect peace in his domains, and always 
strove for the well-bemg and happiness of the snbjecCs he ruled In the 
village of ^ark! (which was subsequently named Aurangabad), he digged 
tanks, had out pubho gardens, and built lofty palaces He was liberal in 
chanlues, and very just, and very pious. A poet has written about him. 

6^ fdA Jymj 

ijXo yt Aw 

1 From the batt1e«field of Benares, after defeat, ghah Jahan retreated to 
Bohtaa (up to which desultoiy fighting was kept up between the Imperialists 
and ^ah Jahan’s troops),, thence marched to Patna and Behar town, and 
thence to Garhi or Teliagarhi fort. Whilst at Garhi, ghah Jnhin summoned 
his Governor of Bengal, Darah Sian, to join him. but the latter made excuses, 
whereon gh^h Jahen becoming dispirited went to Bajmahai, and retreated 
thence to the Bakhin (being hotly pursued by Prince Parviss and Mah»bet 
IgKnn) across Saikar M&darau, Midnipur, Orissa and Telingana, (8ee 
Xqhalminah-%'Jfah<ingtr\t Faso, 8, pp. 889-840), 

26 
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the Daklnn by the same route that he had come. Abdullah Khan, 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darab l^an, slew 
the latter’s grown-up son, and satisfied his grudge* Although 
Shah Jalian serit orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no effect When the news of Shah Jahan’s retreat from Bengal 
to the Bakhm reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mul^alas Sian should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
^a«fawa2 (Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Dakhiu. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Subab of Bengal 
to the Jagtr of Mahabet Khan and his son [^anahzad Khan. 

THE ASSIGNME2TT OP BENGAL IN JAGiR TO 
MAHlBET,EffANi AND HIS SON. 

When the Sfibah of Bengal was assigned, m the shape of 
Jaglr, to Nawab Mahabet Khan and his son !|^anahzad Khan, 

l Mahabet &an disfcmguished himself under Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried on m the Dakhin, He was early attached hy the Emperor 
to Pnnce Parviz, as ataliq and generalissimo, when the Fnnce was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Pnnce Shah Jahan subse- 
quently lebelled against his father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dalrhin across Talingana invaded Onssa and over-ran Bengal and 
Bebar, the Emperor ordered Mahabet Klhan along with Prince Parviz to oppose 
§liah Jahan’s piogress In this, Mahabet ^an (along with Pnnce Parviz) 
completely succeeded, inflicted a orushmg defeat on §hah Jahan on the battle- 
field of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat across 
Behar, Bengal and Onssa into the Dakhin Por this signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal m ^agtr. Hia head was soon turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor tjiie war-elephants taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Impenal revenue from Bengal For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for chastisement, when Mahabet ^an adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperoi*, 
and placing the latter for some time under surveillanoe — from winch at 
length the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Queen, Nur 
Jahan Begam. .Mahabet was then sent away in disgrace to Thata, whence he 
went to 6ujrat,'atid joined the rebel Prince, ghah Jahan. (See pp 238, 238, 
335, 238, 239, 244, 246, 248, 252, 263, 264, 266, 266, 257, 268, 259, 260, 261, 
S62, 263, 276, 277^, Paso* 3, Pers. text a contemporary 

record, and also Maasir^uhJJmaraj p 385, Vol Illj 
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they, parting company with Prince Pai*viz, marched to Bengal. 
And orders were given to the zamindars of that country to cease 
impeding Darab ^Qian, and to allow him to come. Darab S^an, 
without any impediment, came to Mahabet Eban. But when the 
news of Darab’s coming to Mahabet Hban reached the Emperor, 
the latter sent an order to Mahabet Qan to the following effect : 
‘‘What expediency dost thou see in sparing tliat villain ? It behoves 
you, instantly on leading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial presence/^ Mahabet Ehan^ canying out the 
Emperor's order, beheaded Darab Ehan, and sent the latter's head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabet Eian had not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Revenue, 
the Emperor' passed orders to the effect that ’Arab Dast G^aib^ 
should go to Mahabet IQiSn, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell MSrhabet Khan, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, aud 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. ' Mahabet 
l^an first sent the elephants to the Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son Eb^anahzad !Qan to be Subadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 

From the Maastr-uUVmara (p 385, VoL III), the following additional 
facts about Mahabet ^au are gleaned. His real name was Zamanab Beg, 
his fiither^B name being Ghiwar Beg Kabuli. He was a Bazavl Sayyid* 
Ghiwar Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, and thence to India, and entered 
Akbar’s service, and distingnished himself in the battle of Ohitor. Zamanah 
Beg, in yonth, entered Frinoe Salim’s service as an ahadif and soon was 
advanced to the office of Ba^Lshi under the Prince. In the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thousand, and received the title of Mahabet Usn. He was deputed to serve 
with Prince ghih Jahan in the Dakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir's 
r^ign, was appointed gubadar of KabSL In the l7th year, dissensions broke 
out between Kmperor Jahangur and Prxnoe ghih JahAn, and Mahabet KhSn 
was reoalled from Kabul. When ^ah Jahan aaoended the throne, he ad^ 
vanoed Midiabet ^an to the rank of Saft hatan, and conferred on him the, 
title of " Khgn-i-KhSnan Sipisallr,*’ and appointed him gubadw of Ajmir, and 
next, gnbadar of the Dakhin. He died in 1044 A.H. 

1 He appears to have been employed by Bmperor Jahangir on similar 
with reference to other refractory princes and officers, such as Hoshang, 
son of Prince Danyal, and Abdnr Bahim Khan^i-Khanan and Kahabev gh&n. 
(See p, 244, I^almmah-t^Jahanffin Pers. text, Faso. 3, and also Maosir-ui- 
Umaraf p. 392, Vol, 8). 
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blood-thirsty Rajput cavalry, and resolved in%Vardly tliat in ease 
any harm or injury were attempted against bis honour, propi^y 
pt life, he with his family and children would be prepared to face 
niartyi;dom. When nejvs of bis arrival reached the Emperor, order 
was passed that he would not be granted an audience, so long as 
be did not pay up the Revenue arrears to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as he did not redress by exercis^f justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Bar^urdar, son of E^waja^ Raki^baudi, to whom M&babef!^aLn, 
■withont* the Emperor’s approval, had betrothed bis daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck hound and head bare. In the morning, Mahahet 
Eban rode out with his cavalry, and without making obeisauoe to 
the Emperor, in an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of the Emperor’s Private Ohamber,^ entered it with foui* 
hundred or five hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor in hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards his own residence.^ 

^ Ixi_ p. 258, faso. 3, Iqlalnamaho%-Jahangir%, “ Khwajah qjxnar 
NakfhbaadS/* 

^ In the printed text, the words oocnr ** which is 

obviously a mistake. The words should be (See 

p. 253, Faso, 

5 In the printed Persian text, there is a mistake : the word ** ” 

(see p. 250, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah) is misprinted in the JUyaz as “ls3^ 

The <3hnaalte.nn or * Bathing Boom’ was a luxury in Bluf^al days: it was 
fitted up elegantly with oooling apparatns and on sultry days, the Mu^^al 
Fmperors and the Mu|^al Omara passed much time in it, transecting bns- 
iuMs.. Thus, ' gbusali^ana* gradually oame..to signify a * Private Chamber, 
ora *|^askl|ana’ 

4 The author of the Btyas has borrowed the account from the IqbahMmah- 
i-3ahmgir% (see pp. 260-267, Faso. 3), but in his attempt to condense it, he has 
rendered his ao<^uiit slip-shod and confused. The author of the' Igbalnamah- 
ft-Jahnnsnn, nam^d Mu’tamid Khan, was 3*ahangIr^H Bakhsh! at the time, and 
was an eye-witness of what ooourred. From the account that he gives, it 
appeHxa thnt the Emperor was" returning at the time to Hindustan from 
Kabul, that he had his camp pitched on the bonks of the river Bihat (or 
Jhelam), t he was alone there with some courtiers, such as ’Arab Bast 
Ohaib. Blr ^Mansur Badakhshf, Jawaher Khan the Eunuch, Fims 
lUudmat the Eunuch, Baland ^an, ]^edmat Parst Khan. Fasih S^an, 
and three or four others, that tdl rest of the Imperial officers and atten- 
dants including Asil l^fin thp Prime Minister, had left and crossed over to 
the eastern banks of the river Seizing, therefore, this opportunity, MShabe 
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Jn short as the Imperial army had gone towards Thatab, Mahabet 
iniSn was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Farviz 
died. As Sharif ^an^ had entrenched himself in the fcort 
Thatah, §hah Jaban’s army marched back to the Bakhin. Hahabet 
IQlian after reaching Thatah sent letters to §hah Jahan, avowing 
his loyalty, and §hah Jahin being conciliated, Mahabet Kha n 
entered the former’s service. In consequence, the $ubah of Bengal 
was transferred from Khanahzad Shan, son of. Mahabet !^an, to 
Mnkkaram don of Mnazzam Sbany ftod the Province of 

Khan, leaving some Bajpnt troops to guard the bridge, marched up to the 
Imperial tent with a large number of Bajput cavalry. At the time, the 
Emperor was reposing in the Khae^ana. l^ahabet ^an fearlessly broke 
open the door, and entered it with about Sbo Rajput oavahy, and paid 
obeisance to the Emperor. The Emperor coming out of the tent, seated 
himself on the Imperial Palanquin, which had lain in front of the tent* 
Hahabet Khan came quite close to the palanquin, and addressed the Emperor 
as follows : ** Fearing that through the viodictiveness and malioe <xf Amt 
Khan, I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dared to take tlis 
dating step of personally throwing myself on the Imperial protection. Sire* 
if I deserve to be killed and punished, kill and punish me labour Imperial 
presence’^ (p. 256, Faso 3, IqbalnamaA). In the meantizne, Hahabet Khan^s 
Rajput cavalry surrounded the Imperial tent from all sides. Then Mahal et 
Khan told the Emperor that that was the usual time for the Emperor to go 
out hunting, and asked the Emperor to mount a horse. The Emperor mount- 
ed a horse, and went out some distance and then leaving tho horse mounted 
an elephant. Mahabet Kh5n in hunting dress acoompanied the Emperor and 
led the latter to his own camp* Finding that Kur Jahan Begam hatd been 
left behind, he led back the Emperor to the Iir^enal tent, but in the mean* 
time Hut Jahan had gone across the river and had joined her brother, Asif 
Khan and was busy concerting measures to rescue the Emperor. After 8om<t 
days, by adoption of an ingenious and a bold stratagem — ^when the efforts of 
all the Imperial offtoers had failed— Kur Jahan succeeded in rescuing her 
Royal Consort, and in banishing Hhhabet B3ian. who was sent in disgrace 
to Thatah. (See p. 276, Fase. 3, Iqbalnamah i-Jdhan^iri) Mahabet Khan 
subsequently joined Shah Jah&n in the Dakhin. 

1 In the Iqbalnamah^ “ ^anfu4-Muik’’ it appears that Brinoe ihah 
Jahan had gone from the Dakhin to invade the province of Thatah. Then 
Shunfu-l-Mulk, on behalf of Prince ghahxiyar, held the Fort of Thatah with 
4r,000 cavalry and 10,000 iofantiy. On hearing the news, the Emperor 
Jahangir sent an Imperial army to r^l ib^h Jahan's invasion, and MGbabet 
Khan was sent on the same errand. Jahan was ohliged to raise the 

siege, and to march babk to the Dakhin Gujrat. (See Tqba^ncenmh and also 
Mimir-uUUmarOt Pers. text, Faso. 3, pp. 261-282). 

S Hukkaram ]^an was a son of Bayazld Mnassam gmud-* 
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Patna was entrusted io^Mirza Bustam Safavi.^ It is said tliat on 
the day the patent transferring the ^ubahdari of Bengal from 
Sa^iahzad to Nawab Mukarram i^Sn was drawn up at 
ShahJahanabad (Delhi), Sfeah Neamatallah* Firuzpnrl composing 
a Qasidah (an Ode) in praise of S^a^abzad Kban, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in this Qasidah, there was one line which 
was indicative oi !Q^anahzad’s supercession, and that line was 
this : — 


ijt Jd 

j J3^ Jj*** 


Translation : 

I am in love with thee, 0 budding rose, like a nightingale, 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

When Ehanahzad Eb&n pernsed the above lines, he antici- 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

son of §hai]^ Salim Qhishti of I'atihpur Sikri Jahangir conferred on 
Bayazid the title of Muag^m ^an and made him $ahadar of Delhi. Mua^^am 
£han’s son, Mnkkaram KhSn. was a son-in-law of Islam ]^an I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important serviceg under th» ‘'atter. He 
conquered Kuch HS;]o (a portion of Kuch Behar) and captured its zemindnr 
or Ra^ah, Paxiohat {PadsJiahnamdh H, 64), and for some time remained as 
Crovemor of Huch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khurdah (South Onssa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In 
the siicieenth year, he came to court, and was made ^uhadar of Delhi. In 
the 21st year, he was sent to Beng ■■ Governor in the place of Khanahzad 
KhSn. Mahabet Khan’s son (See pp. 286, 287, 291, Fasc. 8, Iqbalnamdh-t- 
Jahangin, and also Mnastr-ul-Umara) A gale npset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

^ See n. ante 

The author of the Xghalnamah^-t’Jtahamgw mentions that Mirza Rustam 
Safavi was appointed by Jahangir §ubadar of Vilayet^i-Behar and Patna, in 
the2lst year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Faso 8, Pers. text, 
IghdCnamahMJahangirtf and also iTaasir-ul-lTmara). 

S Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Prmee ^^ah 
Shu^a had great faith. 
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NEZIMAT OF ISTAWAB MUKKABAM CTAN. 


In the 21st year o*f tlie Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1030 A H , Mnkkarani was appointed to tlie Nezaraat of the 
Sabah of Bengal Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The Khan in order to 
receive it, advanced.^ As the time for afternoon prayer bad an i ved % 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, so that 
he might turn to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm-wave, caused the boat to sink Mukkaram jChan 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
Rian escaped.^ 


o 

NEZAMAT OF NAWAB FIDAI EBAN.s 

When news of Mnkkram Khan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22nd year of the Emperor’s accession 

1- Tbis incident illustrates the solemn personality of the * Great Mughal ’ 
in those days, and the ceremonial homage paid him by bis officers. The 
practice of advancing several miles to receive imperial orders and 
existed throughout tHe Mughal regime, 

S See similar account in Iqbalmmah-i-Jakarigiri^ Pasc, 3, Pers teict, 
p 287. 

8 « Pidai ]^an ” and “ Jan Nis^ Khan ” or Janbaz ^an ” were his 
titles, bis name being Mirza Hedaitullah He should not be confounded with 
Mir Zarif who also receiveii the title of “ gidai Khan.** When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai J^an, Mirza Hedaitullah who held the same title 
from before, received the new title of JSn Niair Khan** from Shah Jahan the 
Empeior, In the beginning, in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
nlltth was " I/Cvt Ba}lr’>^-Nawarah ” or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet Khan, he advanced rapidly m influence. In the quarrel 
between Mahabet Khan and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
pHtron, Mahabet Klhan. and subsequently fled to Bohtas. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Yiceroy of Bengal, in succession to 
Kakkar«im Khan, who had been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
that he should yearly remitfrom Bengal, in the shape of presents, five tacs for the 
Emperor and five lacs of rnpees for the Empress Hur Jahan (no doubt, over and 
above the annual Imperial revenues). In §hah Jahan’s reign, he was recalled 
^om Bengal and received Jaunpur in (or jagir) an^subsequently wasap^ 

pointed Faujdat of Gorakpur. He then helped Abdullah Khan. Governor of 



corresponding to 1036 A.H., Ifawab Fida! EHSn was appointed 
Viceroy of the of Bengal. Since at that period, besides rave 
nilkstuffs of this country, and elephants and aloes* wood and amber* 
gvis and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be ‘presented to 
the Bmperor, at this time, contrary to the former practice, it was 
settled that every year five lacs of rupees as present to the Bmperor 
and five lacs of rupees as present to ll^ur Jahan Begam — in ail 
ten lacs of rupees should be remitted to the Imperial Ezcbequer.l 
When on the 27th * of the month of ^afar 1037 A.H,, Emperor 
Kuruddiu Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Eajor, his son Abul Muzzafar §hah§baddm Shah Jah&n 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of ifiaf Jab A^iaf Kban^ (after d-^stroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the ^ubah of Bengal was transferred from Fidai !^an to 
QSsim Khan. 

Behnr, in the conquest of Bhojpiir or Ujjain. (See MaoBtr^UUmara, p. 12, 
Tol 8). 

1 This Fiscal IProvincial Oontraot under Ftdai ^an Is also noted in t^e 
Iqhalnecmah’^-Jahangtrt, Faso. 3, Fers. text, p. 291. 

8 IntheIgba^»MiTiiaH,^^28th$afar (Sunday) Emperor Jahangir died in the 
22nd year of his reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore ** He 
waa buried at Lahore in a garden which had been laid out by his beloved 
Consort, the Empress Nuv Jahan. (See Iqbalnamah, Fasc. 8, p, 294). 

t His titles were “A^if Khan A^if Jah,** his name being Mirza Abul 
Hasan. He was a son of ’Itamad-u^daulah, and the eldest brother of the 
Empress Nnr Jahan Begam, and he was father of Az^iunund Banu Begam aX%as 
Mumtaz Mahnl, the beloved Consort of Emperor Sh^h Jahan, (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was appointed to the Man^ab of SbflMlk hazarl, and subsequently raised to a 
haft hamrif and was also appointed ^uhadar of the Fanjab, and VaJIal or Prime 
Minister. In 1037 A H. when Jahangir on return from Kashmir died on the 
way near Bajor, Hur Jahan (who espoused the cause of Frmoe ghahnyar) 
wanted to imprison A?if Khan (who espoused Prince ^hah Jahan’s cause), 
but A^if Khan could not be seized or brought back. A^if sent a swift 
runner, named BenareEU, a Hindu, to gb&b Jahan who was then in Gu^rai. 
^Ih Jahan quioklj marohed out to Agra, where he was installed as 
Empercur, whilst ib^^hriyar and other princes were soon imprisoned and 
made away with* On his accession, gb^l^ Jahan gave A^if THiSn the 
title of Em.inU''d>daulah, and made him a “ Nah hasari* ** He 
died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. vAslf is a ohronogrum 

which yields the above date^ (See Ua<mr-uh Hmara, p. 15 1, Vol. 1). 



NEZAMAT OF NAWAB QASIM EHAlT.i 

When QSsim E])&n succeeded to the Ne^mat of Bengal, like 
his predecessors in ofBioe, he devoted himself to the a&irs of 

1 It is strange that the Riyaz shonld giye snoh a meagre aoconnt of 
the Administration of Kawab Qasim Khin. the first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Emperor ghah Jahan. Tet this Administration is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from the modem stand-point, as the ohronicle of this adminis- 
tration contains^ for the first time, a reference to a conflict {no doubt, then wa 
important) betw^^en the Christian European merchants m Bengal and the 
Hnsalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement the account of this Musalman 
V'^^roy viiih some additioual facts gleaned from the Mnanr^ul- Umara, would 
therefore be interesting 

Qasim ^an was a son of MTr Murad of Jnaih (in the Vilayet of Baiha^) 
Mir Murad was a leading Sayyid of that place, whence he migrated into the 
Dakhin. He was braye and a capital archer, and was engaged hy Emperor 
Akbar to tram np Prince Khurram. He was subsequently appointed Bakshi 
of Lahore, m the 46th yeor of Akbar’s reign. His son, ” Qasim Qian** (this 
was evidently his title, his actual name is not given in the Maasir) was a 
man of culture and literary habits. Under Islam Khan Ohishti E^uqt 
(Jahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), QSsim Khan served as Khazanohi or Treasurer- 
General of Bengal. Islam ^nn took particular interest in training him up. 
Some timea fter, Qasim Khan was lucky in getting married to Manijah Begam, 
sister of the Empress Nur Jahan. This matrimonial alliance was a turning 
point in Qasim Khan’s fortune $ he was soon advanced in rank and dignity. 
The witty courtiers of the time called hnn " Qasim Khan Manijah ** He soon 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed §ubudar (or Viceroy) of Agra In the first year of 
ghah Jahin’s reign, the Emperor (ghah Jahan) raised him to the Man^ah of 
Pan^fhaean, and appointed him gubadar (Viceroy) of Bengal, in place of 
Eidai S,ln, During his stay in Bengal (during Jahan^r’s reign), Shall 
Jahan had become personally apprised of the excesses practiced by the 
Ohiistians (Portuguese, obviously) resident in the Port of Hugbli. Por in- 
stance, Shah Jahan had come to know that these often took unauthorised leases 
of adjoining $argannas, oppressed the tenanby of those pargannas, and some- 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Christianity, and even sent them 
to Parang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar malpraotioes even in pargannae^ with which they had no 
oonneotion. Further, these Ghristiansr imder the pretext of canying on 
trading transactions, ad in the beginning established some ware-houses 
which they had gradually and clandestinely, by bribing local oifioexs, converted 
into large fortified buildings. In consequence, the bulk of the trade which had 
found its way, hitherto, to the old Imperial emporium at Satgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hnghli* In consideration of the above eitcitm- 
atances, the Emperor ghih Jahan, whilst sending Qasim KhSn to Bengal 
27 
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admiDMtraUon, and to the putting down of distnrbauoes. In the 
sixth year of §hsh JahSn’s secession, he marched e^ainst the 
Christians and Portuguese who had become insolent in the port of 
Hnghli, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
rewaid for this service, he received favours from the Emperor, 
but he soon after died. ’ 


NEZiMAT OP EAWAB ‘AZAM TTffl w 


Aftei this, Nawab ‘Azam Q8n ^ was appointed to the 
Nezamat of Bengal. As he could not properly discharge the 


as his Viceroy, gave the latter instruetiona to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portugneso) traders from the port of Hi^Hi. Accordingly, in the 4th year of 
ihah Jahan’s reign, Qasim aSn his son ‘InaitnllSh SSn in com- 
panyof AUnhyaraSnandothw officers to HngUi, and he sent alsobyriie 
sea-ronta ind Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels 
ftom the Imperial Nawarah or Fleet stationed in Dacca, so that the 
Portuguese might not escape by water, giving .out at the same time 
that the expedition had as its objective Hijli. These besieged Hnghli 
and, after the fighting was protracted to three months and a half! 
succeeded in storming it, and in expeUing the Christian (Portuguese) tmders 
from it. 2,000 Christians were Klled in the fighting, 4,400 were 
prisoners, and 10,000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Portuguese 
were released, and 1,000 Mnsalman soldiers got tilled in the Three 

days after this victory (in IMl A.H.)Qi8imawi died of disease. Ha built the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Angah ^an basoor. (See p, 78, VoL 8 Moosu- 


..T ‘f^.S»0 8 ™>lnainewas Mfr Muhammad Baqir, hfr tifles being 
Ira^t a»u, and subsequently “ A'rim &«.» He was a Sayyid of Sava 

wlnohism Iraq. On arnval in India, he was appointed Fanjdsr of Sialkot 
and ^]rat, thi^h the mterest taken in him by A^f Mirza Ja’far, who 
marnedtoto his^ughter. Then he w« presented to Emperor Jahiingir. 
who gave tarn (on the regommendation of Bminu^-dsnlah Agif Khin) a gLd 
M^b and the oifce ^Imperial Shansaman, In the X6th year'rf JaLnlvs 
reign, he «ms appmni^ Sfibadar (Governor) of KssJjmir and next Mhr BalLiT 
^d« the Bmpemr di^y. Qn ^Sh JaUSn’s accession to the throne, iii 

D?vl 1“ *0 the office 

^ ^ r u Ihwan. In the second year of ^Sh JShan’s reign, he was set to 

reform thoBevenuoAdmimstration of the Proviucesinthe Dakhin. In the third 

ye.r.he^ewed title of « A'si«Siiin,>’mid vms emplcyed by theBmpL 

^ f» bhast^ ^n Jahsn Lodi and for the conquest rftheksm ihi 
kingdom m the Ddkhiu. Though he sncceedsd in dispersing Khin 
force, and though he stowed the fort of Dhsrwar. hisVerv^s^the Dakhin 
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duties of a Governor, tbe work of administration fell into confu* 
sion* The Assamese, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of the pargannahs within, the Imperial domains, and along 
with, much riches and effects captured and carried away ^Ahdus 
Galam,^ who had gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news reached the 
Bmperox*, the latter superseded ‘Azam Eban, and appointed Islam 
Ehan, who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of the piincipal ^Omarii of Jahangir, to the office of 
Subadar of Bengal. 

0 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM IflElK 

When Nawab Islam Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacious ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy the Emperor, who sent him to Bengal as Yiceroy, in successioti 
to Qasim Khan, who died in the 6th year of ghah Jahan’s reign. He continu- 
ed in Bengal as Viceroy for three jeaxs onV, and in the 8th year was trans- 
ferred to Allahabad, and subsequently to Qnjrai, and lastJy to Jaunpur, wliere 
he was Hector of the Jaunpnr University, and died in 1059 A.H., in his 70th 
year, and was buried in a garden which he had laid out on the banka of the 
Jaunpur river. His daughter was married to Prince Shah ghxqa {after 
the latter had lost hia iBrst wife, a daughter of Hlrza Hnstam ^afayl). Be 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of *Amils (Collectors of Hevenne). (See Jfaastr-til-Umara, p. 174, Vol. I). 

1 This ‘Abdus Salam would seem to be the Abdns Salam (son of Mua^m 
Khan. Subadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced Shujait Khan at the 
decisive battle near Dhaka (Dacca) with tho Af^^an leader Osman Lohani- 
He would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkaram Khan (an- 
other son of Mua^j^m ^an) who was Governor of Bengal and who was con- 
queror of Kuoh Hajo (or Kuoh Behar) and Ehnrdah. ‘Abdns Salam at the 
time would seem to have been Governor of Kuoh Hajo. in succession to his 
brother Hukkaram Khan, and to hare invaded Assam. (See n. ante). 
The Alamgtmamah (p. 680, Faso. VII, Pers. text) calls him 
Abdus Salam,*’ and states that towards the early part of §hah Jahin’s reign, 
he was ‘Fanjdar’ of ‘Hajo’ (that is, Kuch Hajo, or western part of Kuch 
Behar), and that at Gauhati he together with many others was captured by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise the Assamese, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly after (during the Vioeroyalty of Islam Ssfin II ahae Mir Abdns 
Salam) sent out under command of Siadat Khan (Islam Khan’s brother), but 
that the expedition reached only Ka^al (which is on the frontier of Assam), 
and did not result in any decisive issue, as Islam Khan was shortly after 
recalled by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Tizter at Delhi. 
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the Sabah, he vfgCMroosly set himself tu the work of admioistra* 
tion. He organised a ptmitive expedition against the refraatory 
Assamese, and also planned to conquer Kach Behar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, he 
chastised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial makaU which 
had been over-run by the latter, and marched against Kuch Behar. 
After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir- 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this j uncture, Islam Khan^ was 
recalled by Shall Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Vazir. And order was sent, to ]S*awab Saif !!|^an* to the 

1 iBlim ]^5n Ma^iUs his netual name was Hfr Abdus Salam, and bis 
titles 'were ‘*Ikbti9a$ Khan** and subsequently ** Islam Khan ** He should 
not be confounded with ** Islam Khan GhishtI Faruq!,** whose real name was 
*Alau*d-dm, and W'bo was Viceroy of Bengal under Kmperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdus Saiam was in the beginning a Munshl or Secretary of Fnnce 
ghah Jahan. In 1030 A.H. (during Jahangir's reign), be was VahiUt^Darldr 
or Prince Shah Jf^an’s Political Agent at the Imperial Court ( ghah Jah§n 
being engaged at the time in affairs connected with the Dakhin), and at the 
same time received the title of ** Il^ti^as KhSn/* When dissensions broke 
out between Shah Jahan and Bmperor Jahangir, Mir Abdus Saiam joined 
ghah Jahan On ghah Jahan’s accession to the throne, he raised Mir Abdus 
Saiam to the rank of Ghahdi hazard bestowed on him the title of Islam 
Khan.** and appointed him Ba^shl and subsequently Ooyemor of Gnjrat, 
with command of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A’^m 
Khan (the Bengali Viceroy), Mir Abdus Saiam alias Islam Khan Mashad! was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal In the llth year of ghah Jahan* s accession, 
he achieved several notable triumphs, m., (1) the ohastisement of the 
Assamese, (2) capture of the son-in-law of the Assam Rajah, (8) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) capture of Srighat andMando, (5) successful estabbsh- 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Thanas in all ihBmahals of Koch Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuch Behar), (6) capture of 500 Koch war-vessels. 
ManlkBai, brother of the Rajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took ref uga with Islam KhgLn. In the 13th year (in the text, cor- 
rectly, llth year), Idam Khan T/rsa called back by ghsh JaMn from Bengal, 
and installed in the ofiSce of Imperial Vaztr, He was subsequently appointed 
Vi^roy of the Dakhin, where he died at Aurangabad in the 2lst year of ghah 
JalOin’s reign, in 105? A.H. He was buried in a mausoleum at Aurangabad, 
He was a learned scholar, a brave general and a sagacious administrator. (See 
lCaa8ir-«2-Um(iTU, p, 162, Vol. I).^ 

* Saif Mlrza gafl was a son of Amanat ]SSn, He marned Malikah 
Banu, sister of Bmpresa Momtas Mahal, and a daughter of A^if Khhn Rmlnu- 
d-daulah, andwas thus closely connected with Bmperor ghah Jahan, by mar- 
nage. He first became DTwan of the gubah of Gujrat, aud for his victory 
oyer ’Abdullah j^an under daring circumstances, was appointed gubadat of 
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effect that the Nizamat of Bengal was assigned to Prince Muham- 
mad Shnj'a, and that until the latter’s arrifal, he should, as Prince’s 
Deputy, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Isl&m 
Khan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march back to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete, 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the llth year 
of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

o 

RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SIJUJ^A. 

In the 12th year of Siah Jahan’s reign, Prince Muhammail 
SJjuj^a' arrived in Bengal, and made Akbarnagar or Rajmalial the 

Gujrat, and also received the title of ** Satf He was subsequently 

appointed by Emperor §bah Jaban to be Governor of Behar (where at Patna 
be bnilt several lofty pnblio edifices). [$af!abad towm near Jamalpur in 
Monghyr, I guess, was built by him, and is named so a^er him. There is 
atill a place in it called " Safi Sarai ” or " Safi*s inn.” If my memory serves 
‘‘ine ^ight, I found a big well in Monghyr town near the Club, which bears 
ah inscription to show that it was built by Saif &an]. In the 6th year of 
shlh lahan’s reign, he became Governor of Allahabad ; in the 8th year, he 
WAS selected as ^vernor of Gnjrat, and next appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In the 12th year, when Islam ^an Mashadi was sammoned back 
from Bengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Vazarat^ 
Bengal was assigned to Prince Shah As tHe Prince was at the time 

away at Kabul, Saif ^an received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the Prince, during his absence, tn the 13th year of ghah Jahan’s reign (zu 
1049 A H.) Saif Khan Mirza Safi died m Bengal, and his Halikah BInu 
died the following year. (See Maaair^uUUmara^ p. 416, Vol II). 

I Prince §hah Skuj'a was the second son of Emperor Shih Jahan, whoso 
ot r sons were (1) Dara ghekoh, (2) Aurangzeb, and (3) Murad, gbah ghuj'a 
wa« married to a daughter of Mirza Rustam Safavi, and subsequently (on the 
death of his firsu wife) to a daughter of Nawab ‘Azam Khar, (a former Bengal 
Viceroy), gl^ah ghui*a, on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Rajmabal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years, gh^h ^uj*a’8 rule over Bengal was marked by the intro- 
duction of financial reforms and by the growth of revenue. “ About 1658 
A.0« he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 34 Sarkars and 
1,350 mahals, and a total revenue on Khaim and Jagir lands of Rs 13,115,907 
exclusive of abioahaJ** (See Biochmann's Oontr. to history of Bengal and the 
Kad^ahnamah), gl^ah ghu}‘a was a lover of architecture, and he built 
numerous marble edifices in Raimahai, Monghyr and Dncca, He also 
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seat of hifl Government, and adorned it with grand and hand- 
vsome edifices. The Prince deputed to Jahangirnagaror Dacca his 
Deputy and father-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam Khan.^ The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the departure 
of Islam Qian, received now fresh eclat For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work of administra- 
tion. In the 20th year * of Shah Jahan’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab ‘Itaqad QSn was 
apnointed to the Nizamat of the Sfihah of this country. 

u 

NTZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘ITAQiD Q[1N. 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad Eban ® being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, ho ruled over Bengal for two 

extended >)i& Bengal Satrapy hy mcorporahng therein Sarhara Honghyr and 
Behar (see Marng%rnama%)^ bnt shortly after he received a oheokinhia 
onward career by coming in collision with his clever brother, Autangzeb, and 
at length ded to Arrakan where he perished. 

1 See n , ante. 

* In the text is evidently a misprint for 

t qtaqad Khan Mirza ghapnr was a son of *Itamd-a-daiilab, and a 
brother of Agif Khan Mirza Ahnl Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Empress Niir Jahan {Maasit-ul-TImaray p. 180, Fers. text, Vol. I«, Faso* 11). 

Professer Bloohmann’s list (p. 611, Atn, Tr., Vol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of lahangVs reign, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir, , 
and continued there for a long period He was also raised by Emperor 
Jahangir to a command of five thousand. In the 5th year of §hsh JahSn’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir. In the l6th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, ho organised and 
despatched an . expedition -fco Palann (Palamow) under Zabardast ^an, and 
defeated its zemindar or Bajah, named Partab, who submitted to the 
Emperor, and. agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In the 
20th year of ^ah Jahau’s reign, when Pnnoo ^ah Shnj*a was recalled 
from Bengal, ^Itaqad Khan in addition to his Governorship of Behar was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where be continued for two years. In the 23rd 
year of §hah JahSn’a reign (1060 A.H.) qtaqad Khan died at Agra. He was 
a man of great refinement and culture, and Ms aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one .of the founders of a new and elegant style of arohitectuve. He built 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at Agra. 

In AMsf^rnamah (p 111) ‘ItaqSd ghUn is mentioned as a son of Eminu- 
d-donlfth A?if ^au. (See Jffir««V-uM7?nam, Vol. I, Fasc. 2, Pers. text, p. 180). 
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years. In tbe 22nd year of §Hab Jaban’s reign, be was superseded, 
and Piinoe Mnbammad Sbaj^a was for tbe second time re-appointed 
to tbe Nizamat of Bengal. 

0 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE EULE OF SH5H SflUPA, FOB THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OF HIS CAREER. 

When, for tbe second time, Prince Muhammad Sbuj^ii arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more be carried on vigorously tbe work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
himself. In tbe 3()tb year of tbe Emperor’s accession, corres- 
ponding to 1067 A.H., Emperor SbSb Jaban fell ill. As 
tbe period of illness become protracted,^ and tbe Members of 

1 Emperor SJiah Jallan fell ill at Delhi on 7tli Zibhaj 1067 A.H. (Alam- 
fimamahf p 27). At the time of the Emperor’s illness, PrinCQ Dara gh^ekoh, 
tbe eldest son, was at Agra. Prince ghnj'a, the second son, was in Bengal ; 
Aurang 2 eb,the third son, was in the Dakhin ; whilst Prince Mnrad, the fonrth 
son, was in Gnjrat. Owing to illness, ghah Jaban was invisible to the pnhlio 
as well as to his ministers and officers, and great confnsion in State affairs 
occnrred, and Dara Shekoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
the reins of Government In order to make himself thoroughly master of the 
sitnation, Dara ghekoh aimed to keep the Emperor fnlly under his control ^ 
and so forcibly removed the Emperor together with all royal treasnres from 
Delhi on 20th Haharram, 1068 A H. (1086 in the printed Pers. text is a mis- 
' print) to Agra, which was reached on 19th gafar, 1068 A.H. In the mean- 
time, Mnrad proclaimed himself King in Gnjrat, whilst ghnj'a similarly 
proclaimed himself King in Bengal, and invaded Patna and Benares 
(Alamfftrmmah, p. 29). 

Dara ^ekoh’s plan was first to vanquish Shah Shnj'a, next Mnrad, and 
to reaerra the final blow for Anrangseb, whom he dreaded most. In 
pursuance of this scheme, he first detached a large army under the command 
of his son Snlaiman ghekoh together with Rajah Jai Singh to operate against 
ghah ghnj^a. The army under Snlniman Shekoh on the 4th Rabi-al-Awwal 
1068 A,H. reached Bahadnrpnr, a village on the banks of the Ganges, 2^ kos 
from Benares, and X| koa from ghah Shnj Vs encampment ghah §hnj*a bad 
brought with him a large number of Nawardh or war-ships from Bengal, and 
so was sanguine of success, and treating the foe with contempt, he had dis- 
pensed with all ordinary precantions of war. Snlaiman Shekoh made^a femt 
retreat which farther took in ghah ghnj*a, and then suddenly wheeling Vonnd, 
made a bold dash which completely surprised ghah ghxQ*a, who leaving behind 
his tents, treasnres, gnus and horses, hastily got into a boat, and sailed down 
to Patna, thence to Monghyr, where he halted for some days. Snlaiman 
gbekoh’s army porsned ghuj'a to Monghyr ; and, then the latter quitting 
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Oovenunent could not obtain audience with the Emperor, gi’eat 
confusion ensued in the afEairs of the Empire Since amongst the 

Hozighyr, set out for Bengal. (See Alamgwnamaht p. 31). Whilst these 
erents were transpiring in Bengal, Aurangzeb tnth his marvellous insight 
grasping the sitnatiou forestalled Bara ghekoh by making a move from 
Aurangabad towards Burhanpur on Friday, 12th Jamadi-ul-Awwal 1068 A H, 
(Alamgwnamaht-p* 4S), After halting for a month at Bnrhanptir to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Aurangzeb learnt that Dara ghekoh had 
detached a large army under Bajah Jaswant Singh, who had already arrived 
at Ujjain, in Malwah. This made Aurangzeb decide his plans. He imme- 
diately on 25th Jamadx-nl-A^irah on a Saturday marched from Burhanpur, 
reached the banks of the Hurbadda, crossed it, and on the 20bh Bajab 
encamped at Dibalpur, On the 21st Bajab, setting out from Bibalpor, he 
met on the way Prince Murad, and won him over to his side {Alarngimamah, 
p. 55), and reached Bharmabpur, a place 7 Jcqs from XTjjain, and 
one hos from Ba^ah Jaswant Singh’s army, and pitched his camp on the 
banks of a livulet, called Ohur Naramah. (Alamgirnamah, p. 56). 
Bajah Jaswant Singh was quite ont-wibted by this strategic move of 
Aurangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad* Aurangzeb then 
inflicted a crushing blow on Bajah Jaswant Smgh at Dharmatpur* (See 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgimamdh, Pers text, pp 61, 
66 to 74). Marching quickly from Bharmabpur, Aurangzeb passed through 
O-walior. In the meantime Bara Stakoh had marched to Bholpur (p. 85, 
Alamgirnamak), to oppose Aurangzeb’s progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Ghanbal river. Aurangzeb quickly however crossed the Ghanbal river at 
the ferry of Bhadureab, which is 20 ^os from Bholpur, on the first day of the 
month of Ramzan On the 7th Bamzau, the battle of Bholpur was fought, 
and Dara gb^hoh was completely defeated by Aurangzeb. (See description 
of the battle of Bholpur in the Alamgirnamah, pp 100 to 104). Bara Shekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Panjab and other places, was eventually 
captured and beheaded. Shortly after his installation, Aurangzeb drew his 
force against ^&h Shu3‘a who had advanced, and ooonpied Rohtas, Ohunar, 
Jannpur, Benares and Allahabad. The battle between Aurangzeb and Shu]*a 
was fought at Kaohwa, a place close toKorah, and resulted in SbujVs defeat. 
(See desonption of the battle in the Alamgvrnmiah, Peis text, p. 243). After 
hiS defeat, ihuj^a fled to Bahadurpur, thence to Patna, thence to Monghyr 
which he fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Bajah Bahroz, 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Bangamati, and thence (owing to treachery of 
Khwajah Kamalu-d-din, zaraindar of Birhhum) to Bajmahal, thence through 
minor places to Dacca, thence through Bhaluah and minor places to Arrakan, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts of 
Aurangzeb, led by his General Huazzam gjifin alias Mir Jumla, but every 
time boffied by the treachery of so-called adherents, barring a noble band of 
Barha Syeds who clang to him to tho last. (See pp. 495 to 561, Aiarngimamah, 
Pers. text). 
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PrinoeB Eoyal, no one except D«bra was near the Emperor, 

the reins of Imperial administration were assigned to him. Dara 
Sljekob, viewing himself to be the Orown-Prinoe, f ally grasped 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this, Prince 
Murad Bak§h G^iijrat bad the KkuthaJi read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Shnj^a proclaimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Shekoh. during the serious illness of tjie Emperor, 
marched with the latter from Shahjalianabad (Delhi), to Akbara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20fch Muhairam, 1068, A H cor»espondiMg to 
the 31st year of tlie Emperor’s accession, and on the 19th §afar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra), From this place, Dara Shekoh 
detached Baja Jai Singh Kaohoah, who was a le^ing Rajah and 
a piincipal member of theBmpiie, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler Q^an, Salabat Khan and Iznd Singh, and 
otjlier officers holding the ranks of Fanjhazan and Ohahnrkamri^ 
besides a large army composed of his own and tlie Imperial 
troops, along with gnus and armaments, under the genentl com* 
maud of Sulaiman ghekoli, bis eldest son, m order to fight against 
Muhammad Shuj*a Aocoidmgly, these marched from Agra on the 
4th of the month of Babiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expedition. And after marching several 
stages, and passing through the city of Benaies, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situ s^ted on the bank of the 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half kwh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half krok from Muhammad 
§hujVs army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side made a sally. On the 21st Jamadinl* 
Awwal, the Imperialists made a feint as if to shift their camp, but 
Suddenly wheeled round, and rushed Shiij*a’s army, which was 
completely taken by surprise On hearing the news of the feint 
retreat of the Imperialists on tlie previous day, Shuj*a had 
neglected his war-pieparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, be woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But the game was 
alieady up, especially as Raja Jai Singh making a dashing flank 
movement from the leftside, closed in upon him. Seeing no aUer- 
nativB, Siah ghuj'a got into his war- vessels which he had brought 
28 
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Tip from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning his treasures, 
guns, horses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
he reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Sulaiman Sbekoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Sl 2 nj‘a, and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shuj‘a, finding it impos- 
sihle to stand Ins ground there, fled with the swiftness of light- 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). The Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the Subah of Patna and Behar.*^ But in 
the meantime, Auraixgzeb had marclied from the Dakhin * towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the hTarbadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, ^nd 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
inarched to Shahjahanabnci, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh s after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H ascended the -Imperial throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Shekoh. on hearing the news of Dara Shekoh^s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Sliaj‘a, and retreated towards Shahjahanahad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj ‘a fancying that the straggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
his opportunity had come, and by the had advice of AHvardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Government, 

1 The Alamgivnaindhi p. 31 (from which the aoconnfc here in the text 
appears to be borrowed) s ijs From Monghyr to Fatna became annexed to 
the Satrapy (tqta) of Dara Shekoh/^ 

9 Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1068 A.H., inflicted a ornshing 
defeat on Daia Shekoh*s troops led by Mahara 3 a Jaswant Singh at Ujjain, and 
also defeated Dara ^hekoli near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himseU 
Fmperor m 1069 A.H (See Alamgtmamah, pp ^9 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

S Dara Shekoh, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahoie, and after various adventures in the Pan^ab, Gn^rat 
and Kabul was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dadar, and made over to 
Anrangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body buried in the mausoleum of Humayun at Delhi. (See A^amgtrnamaht 
pp, 438 and 408). Those who take an interest in Dara @hekoh’s adventures 
after his flight, will And a full account of the same in the Alamgtniamah» 
Dara ghekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hmdu, and if he had succeeded to 
the throne, he would have out-Akbared Akbar in^his pro-Hmdu policy. 
Anrangzeb was the reverse of Dara Shekoh ; he was a champion of Islam, and 
an iconoclast like Mahmud of GQiazni or Sh£habu-d .din Ghori« 
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refurbi&liing bis sword, laid claim as liis lieriiage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal, and with a large and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before Shuj‘a’s arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between Aurangzeb and Dara Shekoh had terminated, 
and Aurangzeb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on hear- 
ing this news of Shu]‘a's march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustan swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

'riie armies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

When the armies from both sides approached each other, 
From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark. 
When from both sides they struck up drums of war, 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows, 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

From the smoke of gun-wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere, 

The sky became hidden from une world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering, 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled Are so much, 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

The fir© of warfare blazed up so keenly, 

That it scorched the heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings^ Aurangzeb’s army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood bis ground on the battle-field AlivardiEhau, 
the generalissimo of Shah Shuj‘a’s force, attempted to capture 
Auraugzeh and checkmate him. As God has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
military affairs, Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per- 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that war is fiaud,” deceived the aforesaid Khan by 
holding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Ministei*, 
and said that if the latter could induce Muhammad Shuj^a to 
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dismount from his elephant and to mount a horse, he would win 
this game The aforsesaid Eban, seduced by the bait held oufc by 
Anrangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to Muhammad Shuj*a as follows : “ Viofcory has been already 
achieved by our array, and the enemy force has been defeated. 
As cannon-balls, and rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Boyal elephant might be hit ; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ‘Alamgir ” Instantly as 
ShSh Shuj^a mounted a horse, the aforesaid EbSn sent informa- 
tion to ‘Alamgir, ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up And since the army 
did not find Sfeah ghuj^a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Shah Shuj‘a. 
Shufa's force fled panic-stricken, thinking that gbuj^a had been 
killed. Although §huj‘a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain Hence the adage is 
** Shuj‘a lost a wiiiniug game/’ The army of Aurangzeb collect- 
ing together, made an onslaught. When Sbah Shu]‘a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fled 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passen of Teliagadbi and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbarnagar (Eajmahal). ‘Alamgir 
apiioiiited Kawab MQ‘azzam Khan^ Eban-i-!|^anan, the Generalis- 
simo, to be Subadar or Viceroy of Bengal, And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan, Diler 
Elan, Daud Eban, Fateh Jang Eban, and Ihllsbam fifeSn, eto.» 
nnder the command of Sultan Muhammad, to pursue Shah Shu3‘a, 
Aurangzeb himself triumphant and victorious marched back to- 
waids the Capital (Delhi). 

o 

VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB MU‘AZZAM JSSAN, 

CTAN-I-IfflANAN. 

When Nawah Mu‘azzam Ehan was appointed l^ubadar of 
BeTngal, he marched towards Bengal with a large army. As 
tlie passes of Teliagadbi and Sakrigali liad been fortified by ^lah 
Shu3‘a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a diflQcult opera- 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 



by way of Jliarkand* arid the mountains When the contending 
armies approached each ofcher, Shah Sl^n]*a finding it impracticable 
to tarrv at Akbai nagar (Rajmahal) ^used ‘Alivardi Etan, who 
was the root of nil this mischief, to l&e slain, himself retired to 
Tandah, and erecting redoubts, fortified himself there. When the 
two forces approached each other, separated by the river Ganges, 
one day Sharif Shan, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang !Oiaa, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern hank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the bank, as soon as §harif E^an landed, the soldiers of 
Shah Sljuj^a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who bad reached 
the banks were killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Sultan Shuj‘a ordered the wounded 
persons to be killed ; but Shih Neamatullah Firu^pnri expostulat- 
ed. Shah Shuj^a who had great faith in this Saiut made over to 
the latter Sharif Ejian together with other wounded prisoners. 
The Saint nursed them, and after their wounds had healed up 
sent them back to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sultan Shuj^a 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Sal|an Muhammad, on 
the side of Sultan Shuj*a. fought several battles with the Imperial- 
ists, consisting of the Eb^an-i-Ebanan * and Diler Eb^an, 6 do , 

I The AUmgtmamah indicates that at the time had halted 

at Monghyr, fortifying the place Then Bajah Bahroz, zamindar or Bajah of 
Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to fihah ghni^a, bnt in reality was a traitor 
secretly intrigned with Anrangzeb's general, Mir Jnmla ahuB Ma^azzam ]^3n, 
and showed the latter another route across the hills to the east of Monghyr, 
In covering this route, Mir Jamla had to make a detonr of several miles; and 
ghah ghaj^a finding that he was being out-flanked, instantly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Bangamati and Bajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard- 
ed as the * key * to Bengal. 

S A full acconnt of his life will be found in the Maaatr-uUUmara, Vol. Ill, 
p. 530, Pers. text. 

Prom it, it appears that his name was Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jamla, 
and bis titles were **Ma*azzam Khan. Khan-i-Khanan Sipasalar ’’ He came 
from Ardastan, first served under Snl);3a Abdnllnh Qu);b ghah, ruler of 
Golkondsdi, where he attained great eminence. Falling out with Qutb ghnh, 
he Prince Aurangzeb who was then in the Dnkhin. His great services 

were (1) the conquest of JBijapur, (2) the extirpation of ghah ghnj'a, (3) the 
conquests of Kuch Behar and Assam. He was a stateBxnan of great sagacity 
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At length, on finding Sultan Shnj^a negligent and apathetic, 
Saltan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to tlie presence of Emperor Aurangzeb at Shah 
Jahanahad, where he was imprisoned.'i And orders were repeated 
to the Kban-i-Sbanan to pursue Sultan Shuj^a. ”In short, one day 
iwhen Diler Sban* &e,, crossed the river at Paglaghat, Dller 
•Span’s son, with a number of efficient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Shuj^a with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jah^nglrnagar (Dacca), 
set out for the latter place. The Khan-i-Khanan* also followed him 
up by land. Finding it impossible to make a eiapd at this place 
either, Sultan Shuj*a with a number of folio took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Ari’akfm^ and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a and in a short 

time he died there, either owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shuj'a, Bhim Harain, Kajah of Euch 
Behar,^ becoming daring, with a large force attacked Uhoraghat, 

nnd foresi't^ht, and aa a general, he was matohlesa in his day. (See Maaaw-uU 
Umaxay p. 666, Vol III, Pers, text) 

I Details of SuTj^n Mahammad’s desertion to ghah ghuj^a, and his 
subsequent aeoession, are giyen in the Alamgtmamah, 

& Details of ghah ghn^'a^s fightiogs and adrentures ate giYen in the 
Alamg^rnarmh See notes, ante. 

& The description in the Alamgimamahy pp. 557 to 66S, shows that the 
rulor of Arrafcan was tmther a 8yed nar a Kusealman, but a Buddhist. It also 
appears from the Alamgtrnamah that setting out from Tandah on boats, 
Sulj;an ghnj^a reached Dacca ( Jahangirnagar) where his eldest son Zainu-d. 
dm had been from before. Zaina-d*dm had arranged with the Eajah of 
Arrakan to escort Sultan ghaj*a to Arrakan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca. 
At this time, Manuar Khan, a zamindar of -Jahangirnagar, proved obstructiye 
to Zainn'd>dm*s plans, and so he (Manuar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrakanese, 
ghuj’a passed through Dhapa (4 kos from Dacca), Siripur ( 12 kos north of 
Dacca), Blaluah (which then formed the sonthern hmit of the Mn^al 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamg^rnamah. 

4 In the Alamgimamah (p 676), he is called ** Bim Narain, zamindar of 
Kuch Behar.^ It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor) but that during the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor ghah Jahan’s illness, and owing to ghah ghuj‘a march to Patna, 
jn order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute, and iuraded Ohoraghat or Bangpur and subsequently Kamrup. 
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he captured a large number of the Maaalman residents, male- and 
female, o£ that place, and with the object of conquering Kainmp, 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Hajo and Grauhati, 
and which was included m the Imperial domains, he despatched 
hia minister named Sahuanath ^ with a large force. On the news 
of this invasion, the Rajah of Assam * shewing short-sightedness 
sent also a lai'ge foice by laud and water towards Kainrap« 
Mir Lutfullah ghirazi, who was Faujdar of the Province of 
Kamrup,? seeing from both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and despairing of relief, and being ceitam about the absence 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jahanglrnagar or Dacca, and rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuanath, not being able to cope with the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : “ To return is better,” retired 
to his own country. The Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrup, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
carried by force to their own country all and everything, including 
tlie moveable and immoveable effects of the people, pulled down the 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, «ud reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Saltan Shuj‘a was occu- 
pied with his own affairs, the infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity oonque I ed the environs of mauza Kadi Bari, which 
is five stages from Jahanglrnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tahsilah near Kadibari, raised the standard of daring 
and insurrection. Consequently, when the Khan-i-Khanan reached 
Jahanglrnagar, after devoting himself for some time to ad- 
ministrative business, he collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving Ihtigham to protect Jahan- 

girnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affaiis, iu the 4th 


Jiccording to the TqhalnamaJi-^-Jahangvn (p llO), Laohmi Narain, ^^eaminfiar 
of Kuoh Debar” also used to pay homage and tribute to Smperor Jahangir. 

1 In Mamgimamah (p. 678), ** Bholanath.** 

* His uame was Ji dhaj Singh. {Alamgirnamahj p 678). 

® See Alamagimamah, a contemporary. record, p. 678, Lutfullah Shiraz i, 
the Faujdar of Kamrup, retired on war-boats from Kamrup to Jahanglrnagar 
, (Dacca). The Koch alao withdrew, on finding that the Assamese had in- 
vaded Kamrup The Assamese advanced up to Karibari which is five mamal 
from Dacca, and established a military out-post at Mast Salah, close to Kari- 
bari, (See Alamgxrnamah, p. 679). 
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year ^ of Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, corresponding to 1072 
A.Hflie set out on an expedition towards the conquest of the 
Kingdoms of Kuoh Behar and Assam, sending forward by the river- 
route, artillery, &c., and himself pushing on by land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kuch Behar up to Gauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam, In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor's order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Shuj‘a from diatrew and from imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Arrakanese, and to send them np to the 
Imperial presence. The Kban in r^ly to the Iinpeiial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the provinces of Kifcn Behar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without laocomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Atrakan to next year, 
and that this year, he would set about subjugating the 


^ Th^'ghan-biaHnan fSIunz^am set out from Khizapiu (which hay 

heeft identified to be a place close to Naramgan] ) with war-vpsaels, on^ I7th 
B^inl-Awwal 1072 A H , for the conquest of Kuch Behar, leaving Mukhahs. 
^an as Governor of Akbarnngnr (Bajmfthalj and Ihtisham as Gover- 

nor of Jahanglmagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwan under the latter, 
and reached Bantollah, the Imperial frontier out-post The Alamgtmamnh 

mentions that at the time three land- loutes lay to Kuoh Behar. (1) vt& 

the Muraug » (2) vid the Dears, (3) md Ghoraghat or Rangpur The Kh5n-i« 
j^anan sent out scouts to aacertain which route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat route, by which he pushed on with his forces by land, sending 
out another force by the river on war-vessels, the two forces to giro cover to 
each other, and to cover equal distance each day. (See Alamgxrnamah, 
p. 683, for a full desenption of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam), 
Thewar^vessels passed through a nver which joins Ghoraghat with the 
Brahmaputra, and the Imperialists reached Kuoh Behar town The Rajah 
(Bim Narain) fled to Bhutan, his minister Bholanath fled to the Murang and 
the Imperialists stormed Kuoh Behar town, and named it Alamgirnagar. Wed 
Sadiq, §adr or Chief Justice of Bengal, shouted out the Azan from the teiraoe 
of the Hajah s palace $ the Rajah’s son Bishnnnalh embraced Islam and Is- 
fandyar Beg (who leoeived the title of Isfandyar Khan) was left by the 
Spin-i-a«nan as Faujdar of Kuoh Behar, with Qazi Samu (who was former- 
ly Shall Shu] a s officer) as Diwan of Kuoh Belmr. (See p. 694, Alumgtxnamah, 

JtGXSb t6Xt )« 
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provinces of KncH Behar and Assam, After this, on the 27th 
Jamadialsani of the aforesaid year, marching from Gauhati, he 
entered Assam. Fighting by water and by land, he pushed* 
through the jungles, mountains and rivers. And wherever 
he went he established a garrison. Storming the citadel and 
palace of the Eajali of that country after much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles,^ the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fied and escaped to the hills of 
Bhutan, and the whole of Assam whs conquered. At length, 
the Eajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust* 
worthy envoy to wait ou the IQau-i-KJiauau with gifts and 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-stuffs, elephants* 
and other rarities in charge of Badli Phukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach* 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped and prepared 

i After oonqnerlng Kaoh Behar, the Khan-i^ghanan (Mnaz^^m Khan), 
proceeded to the banks of the Brahmaputra, with his military and naval forces, 
and passed through Bangamati. Diler Khan commanded the van, whilst 
Mir Murtazza was m charge of the artillery. The Khand-ISianan occupied 
JTogikhapa, and appointed Ataullah to be Faujdar of that place, and then 
occupying Sirighat. stormed Gauhati, and appointed Muhammad Beg-^ be 
Paujdar of Gauhati. After halting at Gauhati for some time, the Khaii-i- 
^anan marched out, when the Eajahs of Daraug (named Makrupanj) and of 
Daromariah offered tribute and submitted. The aSn-i-^anan then stormed 
the fort of Jarndhara, appointed Syed Mirzai Sahzwari (together with Syed 
Tatar and EajahKishbi Singh) to be Thanadar of Jamdhara, and appointed 
SyedKa^it-ud-dln ^an (together with other Imperial ofBcers) to be Thanada* 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war- vessels with numerous 
guns and Wmaments and stores, occupied Solagadha, Lakhokadh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpur, and Kiargon or Gargaon, the capital of Assam, captured 208 batter* 
ing guns, 100 elephants, and 3 lacs of speme in gold and silver, 675 other 
gnns, 1,000 war- vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See description 
of Gargaon, the old Assam capital, in p, 728, Alamgirnamah). When the rains 
set in, the ]^an-i-^hanan encamped at Mathurapur, which was a high place, 
about 3 hvoh distant from Gargaon, leaving Mir Murtazza with Bajah Amur 
Singh and others in charge of Gargaon, and appointing Syed Muhammad as 
Diwan, and Muhammad ’ Abid to confiscate the effects of the Bajah who had 
fled to the hills of Kamrup, and Meana Khan in charge of Salpani, and 
Ghazi ^an in charge of DowpanI, and Jallal to protect the banks of che 
Bhank river. The whole of Daklnnkul and portions of Uttarkul were 
dued by the ImpeiiaUsts (p, 736, Alamiji9mmah)» 

29 
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to set out for tbe Imperial capital. In that the sorcery of tbe 
Assamese is well known, the Khau-i-Khanau was affected by their 
sorcery. For some time he was laid up with pains on the liver 
and heart , daily these increased, and pointed to a fatal termina* 
tion. Although he got himself treated, no benehcial effect was 
perceptible. Ho was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, lie pi’oceeded to a hill, and from thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out * on a barge for Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca). At a distance of two ArroA from Khizrpur, on the 2nd 
of the month of Ramzan 1073 A.H , corresponding to the 5th 
year of Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel.® Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, but tbe Rajah’s daughter stayed behind 
with the tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

1 After the rains set in, the Ra]ah of Assam with his army came down 
from the hills of Kamrnp, and gave some trouble to the Imperialists, who 
suffered also from ague and diarrhoea. At length, the Eajah sued for peace* 
and the Khan4>Khauan, who had fallen ill, granted it on the followinsr terms 
{Almns%rnamQ.'hi p, 808) 

1. That the Hajah should send his sister aud a daughter of Hajah Pafcam 
together with j^O, 000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
byway of tribute, besides 15 elephants for the Khan-i^Xhanan. and 5 elephants 
for Diler Khan. 

2t That in course of next 12 months, the lUqab of Assam should send 3 
lah tola of silver and 90 elephants to the Emperor, and that every year 
he should send 20 elephants to the Emperor, and that till the payment 
of the indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should he given as 
hostages. 

8. That Darang (in the Utfcarhul) and Biltali and Domariah fin the 
Dakhinkul) should he subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinkul, the 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions should be the 
river Kalang, and in the XJttarfcul it should be Alibarari Rahmat Banu, a 
daughter of the Assam jRajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Azam, her dower being one lok and Bs. 80.000. (See Moosir-i-AZamptn, 
p*7B). 

8 See Alamgzmamah, p. 812. He was Viceroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1663. He died near Dacca in 80th March, 1663. In 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the English merchants from Hughh.— These, however, prudently 
submitted and were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Hughh agent, Trivisa, on their agreeing to pay Bs. 3,000 annually. See 
WUson’s ^arly 4ntials of tU Mnyhsh in Bengal^ Vol, II, p. 36. 
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VIOBROYALTY OF NAWAB AMIR-UL-UMARA 
SHAISTA KHAN. 

After the Khaii*i~lQianan’s death, the ofRcc of Sabadar of 
Bengal being conferred on Amir-nl-Umara Shaiata Khan, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some years devoting himself to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted the 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and othera in straitened circumstances, ho 
made them well-off. Spies informed the Emperor, whereon 
Shaista Khan ^ himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, he was re-invested with the Khellat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal * But as the Khau was 

1 ^aiqta Khaa was a son of EminU'd-daalah A'^af Khan, and a brother 
of Mamtaz Mahal, wife of £hah Jahan. His nnmo was Mirza Abu Tahb, 
and his titles were “ Amir-al-Umara Shaista ” In the reign of Shah- 
jahan, he became a Panjkazan and Nazim of Balaghat in the Dakhia, and 
snbaequently Subadar of Behar and Patna, when he invaded Palaon (Palamn) 
and subdued Partab, Zsimindar of Palaou (Palamu). He then became §uba- 
dar of Malwah and Gujrat and subsequently Viceroy of all the Subahs of the 
Dakbm. He rendered good services to Aurangzeb in the latter’s fightings with 
Bara Shekoh and Sulaiman ^ekob. On the death of Mir Jumla, he became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664t A.C. He chastised thoroughly the Mag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them {chiefly through the exer- 
tions of his own son, Buznrg Timed ^an) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad (Alarngirnamaht p. 94tO). He subsequently became a Safthazari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where he died in 1105 A H. He was held in high esteem by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and seml-regal 
honours. With all his greatness, Shaista Khan was meek and humble, courteous 
and affable, just and liberal, brave, noble, and enlightened. He established 
mosques with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
his charities were wide. He was married to a daughter of §hah Nawaz Khan, 
son of Abdnr Bahim Khanan. He forms a prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English East India Company. 
(See Wilson^s Early AnnaU of the English in Bmffal, Vol. l,pp. 48 — ^99 anu-AU, 
and Hunter’s “ Histoi^ of British India, Vol. 2, pp, 288—266), Nawah §haisfca 
Khan’s Vioeroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant chapter in the Mu^al annals 
of Bengal, as during it 'many useful public works, such as serais^ bridges, and 
roads were constructed, and the economic and agricultural condition of the 
people attained an unique degree of pvo<iperity^ in that a maund of moe sold 
in the hazar for twQ aniias only (See Maasir^i^Alamgirit pp, 167 and 868, and 
MattsiV'^l-wnaraf Vol. 2, p. 690), 

* Sfeaista ]^an was Aurangzeb’s Viceroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 
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not desirous of staying m this Province, lie used constantly 
to write letters to the Einpei'or, requesting permission to kiss 
the Royal feet, and begging deputation of some other officer to 
assume the office of §ubadar of this Province At first his resig- 
nation was not accepted ; but at length, owing to Shaista Khan’s 
importunities, the Nizamat was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of ‘Alimardau K^an Yar Ofaclar. Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the Nawab A«nr-nl-utnara are known not only 
in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Nizamat the cheapness of food -grains was so great that for a 
damrii^ one seer of rice could be purchased iu the market. At 
the time of his return to the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), he 
caused the following inscription to be engraved on the western gate 
of Jahangirnagar (Dacca): “ Let him only open this gate that can 
shew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this.” Prom his time on- 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujand-din Mubammad Kfaan, this 
gate remained closed In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab 
Sarfara? Kban, the gate was again opened, as will be mentioned 
hereafter. The Katrah and other buildings of the ‘Amir-ul-nmara* 
up to this day exist in Jahangirnagar (Dacca), 

century with a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.C. He died iu 11694 
iu his 9drd lunar yoar. For hfs parwana of pardon to the Bnglish in 1687^ 
see Hunter^s History Vol. 2, p 260, f.ii. 

1 A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee; and a anmri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (See Am-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p 31), that 
is, 320 damns made up one rupee. Therefore, during ghaista K3i5n*s 
Viceroyalty in Bengal, lor one rupee 8 maunds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the pi ice, per mauud, of nee was two annas only. 

8 The Maaa%r-%-Alamgir% (p, 368) is highly eulogistic in praise of Nawab 
ghaisia Khan. It says that he established numeroas caravanserais and 
erected numerous bridges throughout India. His great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong which was named by him Islama- 
bad (for details see Alamgirnamahf p. 940); (2) the extirpation of the Mag 
pirates; (3) the improvement of the economic and agricultural condition of 
Bengal; and (4) construction of numerous useful public works. (See also 
Maasinul-ttmaraj p. 690, Vol, II). During his Viceroyalty, Dnldan Namjal, 
Ba3ah of Tibat (through the exertions of Saif KhSu ^ubadar of Kashmir, 
Murad Khan, zamindfur of Tibatd-Khurd. and Mohammad §hafi envoy) 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pp. 921-922, Alamgtmamah). 

8 It is stange that the author of the Bvyaz in his account of the Vice- 
royalty of Nawab Shaista Khan should have omitted all mention of the 
Nawab’s greatest military achievements in Bengal, vis., the chastisement of 
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VICBROTALTY OF NAWAB IBRAHIm laiANi 

STawab Ibrabirn Khan on being invested wifch tlie Khlllat of 
the Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnagar 

the Mag and Portuguese pirates and the rp-conquest of Chittagong. I there- 
fore translate freely the following contemporary account from the Alamgir^ 
namah (Pers. text, p 943) — 

As the Mags emerging from Arrakan on war- vessels (Kawamh ) and 
taking advantage of the straggle for supremacy between Anrangzeb and Shah 

harried tiie coasts of Bengal, Emperor Aurangzeb sent out orders 
to his Bengal Viceroy, Kawah Shaista Khan, to take immediate steps for 
chastising the Mags. With this object in view, Nawab ^aista Khan first 
took steps to guard and fortify his southern frontier ont-posts He appoint- 
ed an Af^an named Said with 500 rocketeers and musketeers to charge of the 
Koakhali out-post, Muhammad Sharif, Fanjdar of Hugbli, with 500 rocketeers, 
1,000 infantry and 20 guns to defend the out-post of Sankram-Kadah, 
and set Muhammad Beg Abakash and Abul Hassan with the Imperial 
war-vessels which lay at Siripur to patrol the river. From Siripur to 
*AIamgirnagar covering a distance of twenty-one Irohf an embanked road so 
that it might not be flooded during the rains was also constructed under the 
Nawab’s order, for military purposes. The Kawab then ordered Abul Hassan 
to bring round Bilawar, zamindar of Sandlp, or to punish him, as the latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked Sandip and fought with 
XMlawar, who being bit by an arrow fled to the jungles. Meanwhile, the 
Arrakanese fleet came np to Sandip to render assistance to Dilawar Abul 
Hassan prepared to assault the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
Abiil Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to Hoakhali. Hawab Shaista Khan, 
on hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ibn-i-Husain, Superintendent of the Nawarah (Fleet), 

I Ibrahim ^an wns the eldest son of Amir-ul- Umara ^All Mardan Khan. 
On his fathers death, he was made a Gkahar hasari, and subsequently a 
Panghasari. He became Stibadar of Kashmir, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
Bengal in quick succession. His sons were Zahardast ]^an (who chastised 
the rebel Af^an, Bahlm Khanl and Yaqub Khan (who became l^ubadar of 
Labor), He was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A H. (in the 41st year of 
Anrangzeb’s reign), when ghabzadah Muhammad Aziqfi, c(Lia8 ^...zima-gh-ghan, 
was appointed in his place. (See Maasir^i^Alarngirit pp. 71, 163, and 387, and 
Maastr-vl-tMnara, Tol, I, y. 295). The English merphaoLS styled him “the 
most famously just and good nabob “ (see Wilson’s Parly Annah of the 
PngUsh %n Bengal^ Yob I, p. 124), as he allowed them to return from Madras 
and Anally settle at Sutanuti (future Galontta) in. the first year of his 
Yioeroyalty (1690), after Emperor Anrangzeb had that year granted a 
< general pardon’ to the EuuHsh merchants, on their making a most humble 
dabmissive petition, and on their * promising to pay a fine of Bs. 150,000 * 
(See Hunter’s India, Yob 2, pp. 265-266). 
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(Dacca) and devoted himself to administrative affairs. He nn- 
furled to the oppressed the gates of justice and clemency, and did 

Jamal Serandaz Qaramal Khan and Mnhammad Beg, to re- 

inforce Abiil Hassan, to co-operate with the latter and occnpy Saudip 
(SondTp), and to extirpate its znmindar, Dilawar. Ibn-i-Husain with this 
re-inforcement moved np to Noakhali, which is in front of Sandip, and 
halted there with Mnhammad Beg, in order to blockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abul Hassan with others then attacked Sandip, wounded 
and captnred ^atlf, son of Bilawar, and captured also, after severe fighting, 
Bilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Manuar, zamindar of Jahanglrnagar, and subdned 
Sandip Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting news of the conquest of Sandip, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother of Ba^Id ^an, to the charge of Sandip, 
with 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The J'eringis (Portuguese) were at this 
time Biding with the Arrakanese, so Hawab ^nista Khan first took steps 
to detach the Permgls, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the 
leading Fenngls Some of these letters falling into the hands of Karam 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the latter oom- 
mnnicated it to the Bajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Pcrmgis, 
and ordered that the Fermgls should be deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Feringls of Chittagong getting scent of this set fire to many of the 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Mu^al dominions. Farhad 
Khan, Commandant of Bhaluah out^post. kept some Fermgls with himself, 
and sent their leaders to Hawab Shaista ^an to Dacca (Jahanglrnagar). 
The latter treated them generously. The Nawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Buzurg Umed Khan, ofIkhti§as Khan 
Barba, Sabal Singh Sinsndiah, Mlanah Khan, Karan Kha]!, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent out to Farhad ^an, Thanadar of Bhaluah, to move up with 
Ibn-i-Husam and Manuar zamindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Murtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad Khan and to cover the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kamal, son of the former Bajah of 
Arrakan, who had taken shelter m Dacca m the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, 
was also directed to go with Mir Murtaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad ]^an and Mir Murtaza proceeded 
by the land route, whilst Ibn-i-Hnsain, Muhammad Beg, and Manuar proceed- 
ed by the river route These reached (setting out from Noakhali) Thana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Eajab j on the 18th Bajab, FarhaA Kban with his followers 
crossed Finny river (PhanI), and on the 24th Bajab reached near a tank, 
which was one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the Deneral^in-Ohief, Bnzurg Hnn^/d Khan The latter on 21st Bajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 25th Bajab reached a point which was 10 kroh distant 
from Chittagong, and 8 Icroh from Farhad jj^au’s encampment. The 
Imperial fleet halted at Domariah village, which was 20 kroh from Buzurg 
Umed ]^an’8 epoampment. On 27th Bajah, two naval engagements were 
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nofi allow an ant io be oppressed. As Kmperor Aurangzeb was 
engrossed in fighting for twelve years in the Dakhin with 
Abul Hasan * alias Tana Shah, the Rnler of that Province, and 
with Siva and Sambha* Mahrattas, rebellions zamindars of 
Sattara, &c., disturbances * broke out in several parts of the Empii e 
owing to the Emperor’s protracted absence from his capital. 
In the Sabah of Bengal, in the district of Bardwan, Snbha 
Singh, zamindar of Olntwah^ and Bardab, revolted, whilst 
Rahim Eban the cat-nosed, who was leader of the Afghans. 
3oined the former with a contingent of Afghans. Kishan Ram, 
zamindar of Bardwan,® who smarted under the former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encoanter him, and was killed. And 
the latter’s wives and children, together with all his effects and 

fonght, in whxcn the Arrakanese were defeated The Arrakanese fleet then 
moved np to the Karanphnli river. Under orders of Bnznrg Umed Khan. Mir 
Mnrtaza cutting down the jangles, and laying down a road, moved up by land 
to near the KaranpbuU, to re-inforoe the Imperial fleet, Buzurg Umed Khan 
himself similarly moving np. A severe naval engagement took place m the 
Karanphuli river, in which the Mags were crushingly defeated, and Buzurg 
Umed Sian stormed Chittagong fort, captured the Arrakanese fleet, and 
subdued the whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakanese war-vessels, with 
guns, armaments and elephants, were captured Bmperor Aurangzeb ordered 
Chittagong to be named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Kawab ghaista 
Khan, and raised his son Buzurg Umed Oan to the rauk of Ha2far-o-Pansad», 
and Farhad ^an to the rank of Maaar-o^'Ban&adl^ and conferred on Mir 
Murtaza the title of *Majahid Khan.* and on Ibn-i- Husain the title of 
Muzaffar Khan, and raised Mannar zamindar to the rank of Hctaar-o-Pansadu 
This conquest of Chittagong took place iu the 8th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
See Alamgimamah, p. 956. 

1 See pp. 259, 144i, 143, 244, 246, 269, 285, and 309, Maasir-t-AZam- 

* See pp. 142, 211, 319, 332, 308, Maanir-UMamgyru 

8 The text does not narrate another disturbance that had previously 
broken out on the Assam frontier. The Assamese had attacked the Imperial 
garrison at Gauhati, and killed its Faujdar, named Syed Firuz Khan. 
For the purpose of chastising the Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent out by Aurangzeb to Assam {Uoasii •%~Ala'7igvr^ p. 64). 

^ Chitwa or Ohatwah is mentioned in the Am-i^Akhari (see Jan*et*s Tr. Vol. 
2, p. 141) as a parganaor mdkal under Sarkar Madaran, I have failed +o trace 
Bardha, which may be a misprint in the text for Balgarhi, another maM 
under the same Sarkar, or for Bharkondah {var. Bhargouha), a mdM under 
Sarkar gharifabad (see Am^ Vol. 2, p. 139) 

Bardwan appears in- the Aiu (Vol. 3, p, 139) as a mahal under Sarkar 
^ariiahad. 
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treasures, were captured, aud his son, Jagat Rai, taking to his 
heels, fled to Jahangirnagar (Dacca), which was the Viceregal 
capital of Bengal On hearing of this, Nuru-l-lab Khan,^ 
Faujdar^* of the Chaklah of Jasar ( Jessore), Hugii, Bardwan, and 
Mednipur, who was veiy opulent and had commercial business, 
and who also hold the dignity of a Sehhazari, marched out from 
Jasar ^ in order to chastise and subdue the rebels. From the din 
of the enemy’s inarch, considering himself unable to stand the 
onset, he retired to the fort of Hugii, and sought for help 
from the Christian Dutch of Qliuchrah (Chinsurah). The enemy, 
on getting news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly set to besiege 
tbe fort, and after skirmishes reduced the garrison to straits. 
And that coward, acting on Shaikh Saadi’s couplet : 

^ When you cannot vanquish the enemy by you r might, 

You ought to close the gate of disturbance, with lai'gesses,” 

throwing away bis treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fortj and the fort of Hugii, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion* 
The leading gentry aud nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the enviions, together with 
their effects, took refuge in Qi^ohrah (Ohinsurah), which was a 
place of security* The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot ol 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments, 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of numeious lives -with the 
torrent of destruction. Subha Singh, not arranging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hugii, and there, too, not finding 

1 This Nurullah Khdu appears to have been subsequently promoted by 
aurangzeb to the post of Deputy ^uhadar of Orissa (SSoe Maab%r-x-Alamg%Mt 
p, 109). 

* AiTif II, says , “ In the same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbar), 
for the prosperity of the Empire, has appointed a Oommandor of the foioes 
for each Province, so by Ins rectitude of judgment, «&c , « . . he apportions se- 
Teral pargannahs to the care of one of his trusty, ]ust and disittteiested ser- 
vants, called a Faujdar.” (See Ain-t*Akha}\ Vol. 3, p. 40). 

8 Apparently, Jessoro or Jasar atj the time formed the head-quarters 
station of the Mugh&l Pauidar of the Chaklah or Division, mcludiijg Jessoro, 
Hughli, Baidwuii, mid Mednipui districts. 
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it practicable to tarry, retired to Bardwan, and under the lead 
of Rabini !Qian marched thence with his rabble towards Nadia 
and Mnz'shidabad, which was then called MaUsusabad, Amongst 
the women and children of the slain Ki.^an Ram that were 
captives in the oppressive grip of SnbhS Singh, the former’s daughter 
was adorned with the ornaments of beauty and elegance and of 
chastity and modesty. That wretch of a villain (Subha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden’s chastity with the filth 
of defilement. As fate wonld have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
ponnce on that maiden,^ and through seduction of Satan, it stretched 
out its hand towards her. That lion-like maiden with the swi f tness 
of the wink of blooa-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut him up 
from below the navel to the belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cut asunder the thread of her own life. When this woild-coa- 
snming fire was extinguished, another arose in the person of 
that villain’s brother, by the name of Hiraat Singh. The 
latter also resolved to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Bahirn 
owing to the strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Babim §hah Placing crookedly on the head of pride the cap 
of vanity, and collecting a large number of low jn,nd ignorant 
badmasheSf he I'edonbled the fiame of insurrection,* so that from 
Bardwan to Akbarnagar (Bajmahal) on the west of the 
Ganges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished and tortured Amongst them, in the environs of 
Murshidabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Neamat 
Khan, with his family and dependants. When he refused to 
join Babini Shah the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing the measure of his life full to the 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of the cup of martyr- 
dom, and advanced to the field. Tauhar Khan, his nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his charger, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comrades, one after another, were levelled 

1 Liteially, “Chinese deer.” 

2 This opportunity was utilised by the English for foi tifymg their new 
seltlement in Oaloutta*-'See Wilson^s AnnaU^ Vol, II, p. 147. 

30 
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round him on the bed of annihilation. Neamat on see- 

ing this, without cuirass and armour, lying a sword to his 
unlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy’s force, and, dashing up to the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Rabim ghah. As fate would hare 
it, Neamafc’s sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke 
From ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 
I^eamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rabim ’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Rabim and dia 
not penetrate through to his throat Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim ghah coming up wounded ITeamat Shan, by inflicting 
cuts on him with swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim Shah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, .remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
Sban to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to signal for water. 
When the men of Rabim ghah brought a cup of water, hia feel- 
ings revolted against bis drinking it out of their hands, and thus 
with a parched lip be quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamiudars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim SbSn, to Jaliangir- 
nagar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable : — 

‘’Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword ” 

owing to pusillanimity, said : “ War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s 01 eatuies ; what neces.sity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed ? ” ' And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
the Dakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to iJabardast Khan, 
son of Ibrahim ^^au, conferring on him the office of Faujdar * 

1 Apparently, ZnhaidRSt Onn wi« appomtecl to the office of Faujdar 
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of the chahlahas of Bard wan, Mednipur, etc., insisting on the 
chastisement of the miscreant enemy, and directing the Nazims 
and Faujdars of the Sabaiis of Oudh and Allahabad and Behar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
'hat whoever would desert the enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly aftet', the Subahdarl of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimu-sh-gfean, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial officers.^ The 
noble San, named Zabardast Eban, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jabangirnagar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the charger of war. Bahim Shah, on hear- 
ing news of the approach of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast Q^an, mooring his 
war-vessels alongside the river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, m the shape of Alexander’s wall. 
On the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in the right and left 
wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
aitillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Bahim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
Prom the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast ordered the 

artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rookets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks. 

of the chahlahe of Jasar, Hugli, Bardwan and Mednipur, m the place of 
Nurullah ^au, who was apparently recalled for his pusillanimity 

1 It would appear, like Nurullah, Nawab Ibrahim ]^aii was also recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimitr. The latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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They charged \vi*h their spears and swords, 

And shed profuse blood on that battle-held.^ [the infantry* 
From the smoke of gan- waggons and from the dust raised by 
The eartu up to the sky became pitchy dark. 

From profuse spilling of blood on that battle-held, 

One roai ing sea of crimson was spread. 

The heads of warriors looked like ripples therein, 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Afghans took to their 
heels and Rahim Shah retreated from the field. Zabardast 
Khan, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Af^ans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blaze. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of blazing 
the fire of warfare and encamped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nnrsing and dressing the 
wounded. They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the East,* riding on a blue charger* and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness of the hosts of night and the ti'oops of stars became 
efEaced, nay extinguished, by its one onset; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array. On the approach of the two armies, they charged 
with, their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to the waist of their lives, 
engaged, in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
slain. And after two hours’ fighting the Afghan force was once 
again shattered, Rahim Shah, stooping to the disgrace of flight, 
fled, and in a hapless state took the route to Murshidabad. 
Zabardast !Qban to a distance of one fursakh rode forward, beat 
and chased the enemy^ captured and slew a large number of the 
rebels, and capturing their treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

X This battle was foagbfc near Bhagwangalah— See Stewart’s Bengal and 
Wilson’s Annals, Vol, I, p, 149. 

A That is, the sun. 

H That is, the sky. 
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triumphanfcly refcarned to his own camp. He then made a gift of 
the booty to the soldiers, according 6 o their rank, and did not 
spare himself m winning their hearts. For three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For tlie pur- 
pose of e€ectually blockading the passages, and cuting the 
enemy’s supplies be despatched stringent orders to the ssamindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jah&ngirnagar (Dacca), 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the where- 
abouts of those who had bed. Rahim Shah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Murghid&'bad, and there eserted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round some of his 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast Ehan,^ on tbe fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Murshidabad. In tbe meantime, the zamin- 
dars of tbe vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
marching several stages, Zabardast Kban encamped on the east 
side of the plain. Rahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan. Zabardast S^an hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 

o--— — 

VIOBROYALTY OP gHAHZlDiH WALAGUHAR 
MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-^-SHAH AND THE 
PALL OP RA5IM8 mAN. 

As related before, Shahzadah Walagnbar Muhammad 
Azimu-sh-Shan,* son of Muhammad MuSzzam Bahadur ghah, 

I Zabardast ]^azi was the eldest son of Ibrahim Khan, son of illi Maruau 
Khan. Zabardast Khan rose subsequently to the office of ^ubadar of Oudh 
and A 3 inir, and also to the rank of a Chaharhassar^, His great Berv,ioe was 
the defeat of thd^ Afj^an insurgents led by Rabim Khan> during the Vice- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim J^an, in Bengal. (See Maasir-uUUmara, 
Vol III, s>. 800, and also Maa8vr'‘i~Alcmgm pp. 397 and 497). 

n “Eabim Khan** is misprinted in tne Persian printed text as Ibrahmx 
Khan.” 

8 Prince Muhammad *Azim alias Azimu-sh-Shan was a son of Aurangzeb’a 
eldest son, Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur ghah, by the latter*s wife, who was 
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received from tlie Emperor a special KhilUt, together with a jewell- 
ed sword, a high Mansah and the Insignia of the Mahi ^ Order, and 
was appointed ^ubadar of Bengal and Behar. 

For the chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Da^hin 
with his two sons, named Sultan Karimuddin and Muhammad 
Paru]^ Sir for the Suhah of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behar 
via Sabah 0 adh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Boyal mandates, 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to his presence the Zamin- 
dars, ‘Amils, and Jagirdars. These appealed in His Highness’ 
presence with tributes and gifts, and were recipiettts of valuable 
Khillats according to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the administration of the State affairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxos into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entrusted to honest Diwans and thrifty Karhuns^ and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Circles and Mahals. 
All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast Khan and of 
the defeat of Bahim Shah arrived through the medium of news- 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might he angled by another, who would go in 
(or reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
TChan, who was a grandson of Nawab * Alimardan Khan,* in recogni- 

a daughter of Bup Singh Bathor* He was bom on the 6th Jamadi-nl -Awal, 
1074 A.H. (intbe Sth year of AurangzePs reign). (See Maastr-i-^Alarngm, 
p. 49). He married in 1089 A.H. (in the Slst year of Anrangzeb’a reign) a 
daughter of Herat Singh, who received as jihat or dower Bs. 63,000, jewel- 
leries, one jpaXW, five diilU with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (Seo JHaastr- 
i-Alamgtrt, p, 167). He married in the 36th year of Anrangzeb’s reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Bah-AIlah Khan {Maasir^^-Alamgi'ny p. 347). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 41st year of Anrangzeb’s reign), he succeeded to the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal, including Ku^ Behar, in succession to Ibrahim Khan. 
(See Maasir-i-Alarngiri, p, 887). In 1114 A.H., Behar was added to his Bengal 
Vioeroyalty {Maasir-i-Alamgtrij p, 470) . 

1 The Order of the Mahi was one of the most Exalted Orders founded 
under the HI o^al feg%m4 in India, 

S ‘All Hardau ]^an ^mir-ul-Umara rendered important services to the 
State in the reign of gHah Jaban, and rose to the offices of SQbadar of 
Kamshir and the Fanjab and to the rank of a Eafthazar*, In 1060 A.H., he 
became gubadar of Kabul, and also subsequently received the title of Amir- 
ul-T7mara. In 1056 A.H., he invaded Balkh and Badalffi^an and partially 
subjugated those tracts. Subsequently he became again gubadar of hahore. 
In 1067 A.H. he died, and was buried at liahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwardness in conduct, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 
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tiou of such valuable services, might be invested with the office of 
^ubahdar of Bengal, the ambitious SbahzSdah, moving from j^ubah 
Beliar, swiftly marched to Eajmahal, and spurring his horse for the 
chastisement of the rebels advanced with his large force to Bardwan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast Oban’s services, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encouragement. The aforesaid 
becoming depressed by the apathy of the Shahzadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of the Sbahzadah, he struck the kettle- 
drum of march, and took the route to the Dakhin. Eabim Shah 
who, fiom fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of waif are, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the mouse 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought hack water 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumpbantly made incursions 
on tbe frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia. Pillaging the in- 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After the 
departure of Zabardast Sban the Prince, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jabangirnagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Panjdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching from Akbarnagar (Bajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying tbe convenience of his troops. 
The ♦Amils, Faujdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
tbe Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his 
Eioyal Pi ogress. The ill-fated Babim Shah, fancying the news of 
the approach of tlie Prince to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
he hurriedly and anxiously concentrated his Af gh an levies who were 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, caring not for that fiock of sparrows, 

bravery, soon gave him an unique position amongst the Imperial officers of 
his day, and he enjoyed the full oonfldenoe of his sovereign, who used to call 
him ** Yar Ofadar ” or the ** faithful friend.** 

iiis important public works were (1) the irrigation -of a large canal 
joining the river Kavi with Lahore city ; (2) tbe establishment of a splendid 
public garden called ** ghalamar ” together with aqueducts, reservoirs, and 
fountains, on the banks of that canal, close to Lahore. (See Maadr^ul- Umara, 
Yah II, p 807j. 
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sot; outi unliesifcatingly, without baggage and paraphernalia, and 
pitched bis camp in the outskirts of Bardwan. There the Prince 
suspended the royal pearl of salutary advice to the ear of that con- 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That dissembler 
treated the bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly as 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, apparently he shewed signs of submission, but in reality, he 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. He besonglit to his assistance iO^wajah Anwar, elder brother 
of Khwajah ‘ A§ara,^ who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
the Prince, and in fact the latter’s pnme-minister, and represented 
that in case the Khwajah came and promised on oaths and re-assured 
his mind, next morning he would proceed in his company to the 
Prince’s presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanour. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting to his request, 
ordered the above Khiwajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Bahim Shah’s camp, and instructed him to reassqre the latter and 
to fetch him to the Boyal Barhar to publicly avow submission. 
Wext morning the abovemen tioued Kbwajah, following the order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Baihim 
Shah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding hia armed Afghan soldiers in his tent, Ba^nn 
Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he i^equested that the Khwajah should 
enter his camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above S^wajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out feahim ghah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
nnaceomplisbed, suddenly Bahim Shah with an armed force sallied 
out of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Khwajah. 
From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wonnds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, Khwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without ac- 

Khwajah came to Agra from Badal^Bhan, and subsequently 

received the titles of “ Sam^am-’ud-daulah Ebian Dauran Amir-ul-Umara.” 
The Jlfaasir-tti-Uwura, p. 819, Vol. I, says his elder brother’s naxae was 
Khwajah Muhammad Jdfar-Khan/’ Dauran was wounded m the battle with 
Kadir ^ah, and died in 1X51 A«H. 
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compHshing the object of his mission. Rahim ghSh, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encotinter him, 
Ehwajah Anwar gallantly and bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, but being covered with mortal wounds, fell together with 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Af^ans with swords rushed out and attacked the Royal camp 
of the Prince. 

When that scion of the -Imperial family 
Beheld perfidy in that prevaricator, 

And also in regard to the condition of ^wajah Anwar, 

News arrived that his head had been severed from his body ; 
His face became cherry from rage, 

He called for aims from the armour-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
bead, 

From head to foot he became a figure oi iron. 

He suspended an adamantine sword, 

And placed tiglitly a dagger in hla waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder, 

And placed a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Kaianian bow ^ 

He tied a noose to the top of his howddh^ 

And clutched with the hand an iron mace. 

He gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near Hie Royal tents. 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When the Prince mounted his elephant, 

Ho looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum of battle was struck, and the army moved, 
Like the iiver waving. 

He advanced to the field and raised aloft his standard, 

And boldly set himself to put his troops in array. 

He arranged his centre and wings : 

Th^ rifirht and left wings, the rear and the van. 

1 The old Kaianian soyereigna of t'ersia or Iran were capital archeia 
and marksmen. Their bows were famoas for range and precision of shot. 
See TTamai-Khwum, p, 44, for an account of Kaianian Kings, 

81 
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From the overwhelming number of his force, and fiom 
the Imperial prestige, 

The world quaked with terror. 

He rode up to the battle-field, 

But was dilatory in delivering an assault. 

When the battle-field was ai-ranged, and the cavalry and in- 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Kahim Shah made a hostile flank movement, and fought gallantly. 
A number of Afghan troopers clad in cnirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped riglit through the ranks of 
the Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimu-sfe-Shan.” Attacking the Boyal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim §hah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Princess elephant. At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent dating, Hamid TThan Quraighi*^ who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and said, “ Villain, I am Azimu-sh- 
Shan.” Promptly discharging a rook-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, he pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang"^ arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, 

Piercing right through his breast, 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick successiou Hamid 'KhU n Bhot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim ghah’s horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim gh^h, owing to two mortal wounds on the breast, was 

I He was a aou of Baud Khan Qnrasku See n. ante and p, 87 Maa$er-uh 
XXmara, voh 2. 

S Kha^ang ia the white poplar tree of wluoh arrows and bowa are 
prepared. 



felled to the ground* Hamid Sb.axi ^ith great agility sprang 
down from his horse, and sat upon !B>ahim §hah’s chest, and sever- 
ing the villain’s head from his body whirled it round on a spear. 
At the sight of tliis, the cowardly Afghan soldiery faltered and fled, 
whilst the standards of those insolent villains were turned npside 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up loudly, whilst cries of Allah, Allah ” resounded 
from the eartli to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood-drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bardwau, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim ^ Saqqa, Making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a congratulatory message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops for 
chastising the adherents and abettors of tbe miscreant Afghans.' 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, and in a short time the districts of 
Bard wan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of tbe defilement 
caused by the Afghan raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Bai, son of Kis^ian Bam» tbe slain Zamindar of Bardwan, was in- 
vested with the khilat of the hereditary Zamindaii of his forefathers. 
In a similar way, other Zamindars of that tract who had been 
oppressed and banished by the Af gha ns, were re-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-installed in their hereditary 
ranks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Khal^ah 
mahals (crown lands) and of Jagirs, these commenced making collec- 
tions of rent; whilst the holders of Tiyuh^ and ^Aimahs and 

1 In Stewart, “Bahrain.** He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, hut 
I have not been able to get details of his career, 

% “Tiynla** or “Tayals” and “Jagirs” are corresponding terms, and 
signify the same class of land-tenure. These were conferred, for a specified 
time on Man?abdar8 in lieu of salaries, and also on others by way of reward 
during lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mn^l period, the word 
“tiyal” is frequently mentioned, bat it frequently gives way to the word 
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Altamgilias re-eniered into the possession of their respective mahals. 
Hamid Btan Qnrais&i, in recognition of his gallantry was re- 
warded by the Emperor with the advancement of bis man^ab, with the 
bestowal of the title of Sfeamshlr 'Q^an Bahadur, and with the office 
of Panjdar of Silhat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (P). And the other offi- 
cers of the Prince, who had rendered good services, according to 
the measure of their services, and according to their ranks, were 
honoured with man§abs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bardwan, which contained the Residency of the Faujdars 
of that district, laid the foundations of bnildings, and erected a 
Cathedral mosque. And in Hugli, he founded Shahganl.^ alias 

Jagir, from Akbar's time. In the time of gher ghih, the Afghan king, the 
word Jagzr is also freqnently nsed. In the CSiorian. Khilii and TugJilak 
periods, the word * Iqta,’ corresponding to * Jagir,* is frequently used* (See 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Tari^i Firaz Shahi, and Aind-Akhari, Vol. I, p. 270). 

Besides the “ Jagirs ” or “ Iqtas ** or ** tiyuls,” there was another class 
of land-tenures which weie conferred for "benevolent purposes, were hereditary 
(nnlike Jagirs), and free from revenue and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Hag^al times were called millSf 
madad-%^ma8k, ayema and altam^ah, but were denominated in Mu^al times 
by the Ohaglitai word “Sayurg^al.” An officer called gadrd- JahSn, or Adminis- 
trator-General, was in charge of these Sayurg^als. These were conferred on tho 
following four classes of persons : (1) On enquirers after wisdom who have 
withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in searching after knowledge” •, (2) on such as practise self-denial and have 
I enounced society of men; (8) on such as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry ; (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable to take ap a profession.” (See Tari^-i-Firuz 
Shahi, pp. 353, 382, and 558, and Ain-i-Akbari, YoU I, pp. 268, 270, 271, 
272). 

gher ghah was very liberal in conferring these atmahs and atiarngtas , 
which, however, were considerably resumed by Akbar who, on account of his 
hatred of the Ulama, deprived them of their madad^i^mash lands, and 
banished most of them to Bengal. (See note in Ain^%‘Akhar%, Yol. I, p. 270, 
and Badadom, Yol II, pp 274, 276, 279). 

Altamgka, a Turkish woid, meant a * red royal seal or stamp * and also a 
'royal grant ^ of rent-free tenure, which was perpetual, hereditary, and 
transferable. (See Ain, Yol IT, p 57 n). In founding this system of Saynr- 
^als or Altam^as, the Musalman Bulers were actuated by a desire to per. 
petuate the three aiistooracies of birth, of character, and of intellect* 
Oare was taken to also maintain more or less permanently the fourth 
aristocracy of wealth, as the Zamindars under Mu|^td Emperors were more 
or less permanent qiuist-state functionaries. 

I ^ahganj town lies between Banabaria and Hughli towns. When 
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‘Azimganj, and named it after himself. And he extended the 
scope of the Sayer taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-staffs. And he levied cnstoms-duties, in the shape 
of tax,^ at the rate of 2^ per cent, on the goods of Musalmans, and 
5 per cent, on the goods of Hindus and Christians.* He held in 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and the noble ; audio the 
society of the nobility and tho gentry, hh discussed the snbjects 
of Theology, Casuistry, Tiaditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Rum* (God*s mercy be on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm. One day he sent Sultan 
Karimu-d-din and Muhammad Faruyi-sir to invite over ^ufi 
Baizld,^ who was the most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta- 
tion of Salani Alaekum.** Sultan Karlmu-d-din, assuming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but Farutt-sir walking 

I was at Hoghli in 1887, I saw at ghahgarij an old dilapidated mosnue 
which was said to have been erected by I’rmce Azimush-t^an. 

1 This is another saint of Bard wan, the details of whose career are 
unknown to me. 

8 There is nothing to wonder at m this, for one finds the same invidiona 
distinction in a more accentuated form was observed by anotlier European 
Ohnstian community in the 16th and 17th centuries. “ Moslems were to pa> 
duty on all Merchandise Portuguese were to be exempt,*' (See Hunter's 
History of British India, Vol. I, p 145). 

Maulana Rum is the renowned Mystio or Sufi Persian poet. His name 
was Maulana Jallaln-d-dtn. He was born at Bal]^ in 604 A.H., and died 
in 672 AH Ho was a great saint. His Masnavi is a stoi ehonse of spirit- 
ual treasures, and has well been dosenbed thus i — 

(S^ 

Selflessness was the keynote to his teachings, which further inculcated 
the cultivation of a constant sense of Divine presence m all huinan actimia. 
For instance, he says • — 

k£0^jsS (SDf aDi # aDi aUi dJU| 

Again •— 

hjj aJIi aU| 

4 The word used is tamghh *’ In every Kingdom, Government taxes 
the property of the subject over and above the 1and>rcvcnuo, and this they 
call TamyhaJ* (See ATn-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 57) 



np barefooted, stood respectfully and after o&ring salutations 
communicated his father’s message* The saint, being pleased 
with the courteous behaviour of Parutt-sir, took the latter by the 
hand, and said : “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan,” 
end he offered prayer for ParuBi-sir. The arrow of the saint’s 
prayer reached the butt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Faru^^-sir, what the siie desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet‘Azimu- 
^-Shan, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s prayer for the attainment of the object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “ What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Fam^-air, and now the discharged arrow cannot be 
recalled.” Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Qb^ihlah of Bard wan, Hugli, Hijli, and Midmpur, d;c., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war-vessels, constructed by Shah 
Shuja. towards Jabaugimagar (Dacca). After arrival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prac- 
tices of Sauda^i-KhUs and 8auda4--^Am, and the wearing of saffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the JEToZ^', which is the Nauroz 
or BTew Year of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news- writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoyed.! The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows : “A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years j 
hurrab on thy beard and moustache !” In regaid to 8auda4-Sbd§ 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it: “What propriety is there in 

1 AurangzeVs pen was bs much dreaded as his sword. As a writer of 
oaustio and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
Aurangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.-O. letters to his 
oncers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Auraiigzeb’s caustic sarcasm, might turn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its full relish in this Sngliah 
dressing. I quote the original Persian 

- iMf 
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calling public oppression 8auda4-Kk^h what connection 1ms 
8auda}-i EbUs with Sauda-i-^^Am P 

Those who purchase — sell ; 

We neither purchase nor sell ” 

And by way of censure, to serve as a deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Pidnce’s mansab by 500. The meanings 
of 8auda4‘Sb^§ and 8auda»i-^Am are as follows : “ All the goods 

which arrived on board the mercantile ships at the port of Ohatgaon 
(Chittagong), &c., were bought up on behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled 8auda4*Klids ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merchants of this country, when they were called Sauda-^i- 
‘Aw, When the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
came to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
said trade. The Emperor Aurangsseb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
office of Diwan of the Province^ of Bengal, after bestowing on 
him the title of Kar Talab IQiao. The Mirza-^^^ a saga- 
cious man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had 
already held the office of Diwan of the Sflbali of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa he had ejected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
Impeiial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude 
of purpose. Eendering eminent services, in periods of siege and 
war, he had got into the good graces of Emperor Aurangzeb, At 
that period, the reins of the administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, the power over the assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursements from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of the Dxwan of the §ubah. The Ha- 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affiairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regafrd to the Jagirs attached to the Hizamat 
and personal Hannahs and presents, the Nazim Jbad no power to 

1 The reader might note that there is a pnn here on the word * sauda,* 
which m Persian means both. ‘ trade' and * madness * 

S ** Azimn-sh-Shan was lazy and oovetons, He was ready to concede any- 
thing for a sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the sum of Es. 16,000, the 
English were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Gobiudpnr, 
(See Wilson's AwwiZs, Yol. I, p. 150), 
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meddle with the Imperial revenue. Both the Nazim and the Di wan 
were guided iu the administration of the affairs of the ^ubah by a 
Procedure Oode^ that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infiinge, them 
by aliair-breadth. Kar Talab Shan, being appointed by Emperor 
to be Diwan of the Subah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca)- After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration ot the ffscal affairs And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in charge of the above- 
mentioned the Prince’s control over the income and expendi- 
ture ceased. The abovementioned iQian, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and feitiie and rich, commenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every FarganaJi 
and Okdklah and Sarkar. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, and piepared a complete Revenue-roll of theKhalsah 
mahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs. In former times, owing to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher officers did not 
care to seek for service in this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con- 
ferred numerous Jagtrs in Bengal on the Bengal Mansadars. In 
consequence of this policy, veiy few Khalsah mahals were left 
iu Bengal, so that the revenue of the mahals of this Sabah did 
not suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under the Prince, 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to ho 
provided for from revenues of other Subahs. The aforesaid 
Eban submitted a scheme to the Emperor suggesting allotment of 
lands in Orissa on account of Jaglrs to the Bengal Man§abdars ; ^ 

1 The Procedure Code or Manual, ooutaining set rules and regulations on 
all revenue and administrative affairs, was called in Persian Dastur^uU^AmaU 
It was issued to all Provincial Governors, Administrators, and offoials after 
being personally approved by the Emperor himself, and every year modifi- 
oations or additions were made to it with the Emperor’s approval. No 
provincial Adpalnistratora, whether Nazims or Diwans, had authority to 
deviate from the set rules contained in the Dastur^uWAmaL Badaom (Vol. 1, 
pp. 884*885) states that in the time of Salim Shah, son of gher ghah, the 
DaUur-ul^Amal was so oomprehenaive and oxpHoit that even on Ecolesiastioal 
matters (not to speak of Pisoal or Administrative matters), no reference to 
(^aziB or Muftis was necessary. 

^ The Man^abdars were the higher officers under tho Mughal Km)>eiors , 
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and this scheme met with the Emperor’s apprdval. The ^ 
thereon resumed all Jagvts in Bengal together with their 8air 
revenues, save and except such as pertained to the Kizamat and 
the Diwaiii,^ and allotted in lieu thereof Jagirs to the Bengal 
mansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was comparatively worse, 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenious stroke of 
policy, the effected a big surplus in the Bengal revetme to 
the credit of the Emperor, and squeezed out the profits from the 
Bengal Zamindars and Jagirdars, And by minute attention to 
details, he effected considerable retrenchments under the several 
Heads of the Public Expenditure. Year after year, he enhanced the 
Bevenue-assessments of the Sabah, aud thus became the re- 
cipient of Imperial favours. Wl»en the Prince f*Azima-sh-Shan) 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con- 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, the rewards which the THtan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
envy on the heart of the Prince, and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Piince schemed to kill the Sbau, but failed in his aim. 
The Prince won over to his side the Commander of Naqdi troops 

the term, however, was also used in the times of §her ^ah. The leading 
Maufabdara were either Provincial Governors or Generals in the Army, 
whilst other Mansabdars held Jagiis, These Mansabdars sometimes held 
Mansab (or ofilioe} in one Province or Sabah, and Jagir lands in another. 
(See lin-i-Akban, Vol I, pp. 241>242, Bloohmnnn’s trans.) 

I Bevenae from land was called Jaziayah was capitation tax 

levied from non< Moslem aubjeota in exchange for protection afiEorded, at the 
rate of ** 48 derhams for persona of condition, 24 darhaxns for those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.’' Over and above the land*revenae, 
taxes on properties were called TarnghaJ* Imports on mannfactures of 
respectable kinds were called Jihat, and the remainder 8air Jihat. 8air in Its 
original purport, meaut walking,” * moving,’ or * unstable,’ and so came to 
denote all %mtahle sources of state revenue (barring land-revenue or Khiraj 
whloh was stable), such as customs, transit duties, market-tax (See VoL TI, 
pp, 57 aud 58 and p. 66, Am-%-Alcbant for a list of Bair taxes abolished by 
Kmperor Akbar), 

5 Jagirs were conferred on Man^abdora for military service, and on 
others they were conferred without requiring military service. Before 
Muj^l times the word ♦* Iqta” corresponding to ** Jagir ” is frequently met 
within the Tabaqat-i-Na$iri os well as in the Tarll^.i. Pirus But 

in histories of the Mu^al period, the word *Iqta’ is seldom met with, aud 
is replaced by the word . In Akbar’s time, an officer called Diwan-i. 
Jagir or Superintendent of Jagirs was maintamed* (See Am, Vol. I, p. 261). 

32 
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nntned Abdul Wahed and fcbe Nag^di ^Contingent under the latter, 
by holding ^nt promises of rewards and increase in pay. Tliese 
naqdi troops were old Imperial servants, !From pride of tbieir 
sti engtb and from confidence in tbeir number, they did not truckle 
to the Hazim or Diwan of Dacca, and much less to others. 
ITrom their conceit of being dexterous swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
hravado^^ they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the ® an when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
Contingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the Qan. The iQian adopting pi ecau- 
tionarf measures, always carried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darhar, One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in round the Ehan. The latter, displaying gi eat 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Discarding all ofiBlcial decorum, 
in an avenging mood, he placed his hand on his dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added : “ This riot was due to 

your instigation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he trembled 
Ilk© the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wahed with his corps, the 
Prince publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the £han by display of courtesy and 
affability. The BlLan, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zamindars, 
and paying tliem off cashiered them. And he sent the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 

l These naqdt troops appear to he a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury, and were reohoned immediate 
servants of the Emperor. They constituted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
maintained in Provincial capitals, and were thoroughly independent of the 
iocal^anthoritles, and were thus dignified by their independence. (See Jtn-i- 
Jikhart^ Vol I, pp. 249 and 2S1). 
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Court^Becord as well as in tbe !^^ews*8hee6.^ He also submitted 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot, 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ilbhumoiir of the 
Prince, the Qian resolved to keep himself aloof from the 
former, and to stay at a safe distance from him After much 
deliberation and consultation, he £xed on the excellent site of 
Mtil^snsabad, where news of all the four quarters of the Subah 
could be easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the 
Sabah. It had on the north-west the chaJclUh of Akbarnagar 
(Rajmahal) and the passes of Sakiigali and Tiliagadhi, the 
* Key ’ to Bengal, on the south-west, Birbhum, Pachit and 
Bishanpur, the road to Jharkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free-booters and armies from the 
Bakliiu and Hindustan, on the south-east, the chahWi of Bard wan, 
the road to Orissa, aud Hughli and Hijli (ports for the ardval of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chaU&hs of Jasar 
(Jessore) and Bhusnldi, and on the east the cliaJelah of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted the Viceregal Capital of 
this §ubah, aud to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagong, aud Silhat aud Rangamati, and on the 
north, the qhaklahs of Choraghat and Rangpur and Kuch Behar. 
The above mentioned Khan, without taking permission from the 
Prince, migrated to Makhsusabad with the officers of Zamindars 
and Qanungos and Revenue officials in charge of crown-lands, and 
settled down there. But when the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdis reached the Emperor in the Dakhin through the 

1 The terms nseci are “Waqiah*^ and “ Sawanih The Mn^al Emperors 
maintained a Special Intelligence Department. In every Provincial capital 
and important centre, two special fanotionaries were maintained by the 
Hng^al Emperors, one called Sawanih-tiavis,” and the other Waqiah- 
navjs.*’ These ware Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
The duties of both these fanotionaries were to daily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that trauspiied in local centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, the report of intelligence sent by one checked 
that of the other. The “ Waqiah-navis*^ was an official Oonrt-Recorder, 
whilst the Sawanih-navis ’’ was an official General Intelligence-giver. 
(See Am-t-AJAarif Vol. I, pp. 26S and 259 } The object in keeping up 
these fanotionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might be informed daily 
of all that transpired tbroaghoat ’bis Empire, and also that active dervanis 
might work without fear, and negligent and foigetful men be held in check;** 
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medium of Newp-lefcfcei s and Conrf -records, and tlirongh the Report 
of KarTalabKhSn containing denunciaf ion of the Prince, an Impe- 
rial edict couched iu threatening iangnage was addressed to the 
'^Prince to the following effect : “ Kar Talab !|^an is an officer of the 
Emperor; in case a hair-bread feh injury, in peison or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on yon, my boy.” And 
peremptory prders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
Jieaving Sarbaland Khan ^ with Saltan Fara^-sir as his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Suljan Karlmu-d-dm, his household 
attendants and bodyguard ^et out from Jahangmiagar, and reach- 
eil Mungir (Monghyr). Finding there the elegant white and black 
marble edifices built by ghSh Shuja to be in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to set them 
in order, he did not like to fix his quarters there. And preferring 
the climate of Patna, wliicii is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor’s sanction, he 
improved that city, named it ‘Asimabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong rampart. Kar Talab at Makbsu- 

sabad, after tbe lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for tbe Imperial Camp.® And preparing the 
Revenue- Assessment papers, the Revenue-Boll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Cash- Account of Receipts and Disbursements of tbe Subab, 
he desii*ed Darab ITaiain, the Qanungo of the Subah of Bengal, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
the Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country wore not passed by tbe Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they boie the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three lahB of rupees on account of his fe^s as a Qanungo 
were satisfied. The K&Sn under stress of necessity promised to 

* Sabseqnentlj in 1709, this Sarbaland Khnn. whilst in temporary charge 
of Bengal, received a. bribe of Rs, 45,000 from the BngHsh merchants, and 
granted freedom of trade iu Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. (See Wilson's 
Annals, Vol I, p. 188). 

^ No trace of these rained white and black marble edifices was found 
by me at Munglr (Moughyr) when I was there in the years 1893, 1894, pr 
subsequently. 

& Emperor Aurangaeb was at this time in the Pakhin busy warring 
ag^vinst the Musalman Kingdoms of Oolkondah, Ahmadnagar and Bij«pur, and 
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pay one tah of rupees on his return fx*om the Emperor, but 
Datab Naraiii would not accept this anrangeineiit, and withheld 
his signature. Bat Jinarain Q>mungo, who was a Joint-Qaniingo ^ 
with Darab Narain, using foresisrlit, signed the Accounts. 
Regard leas of the, hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the ieFa**al of Darab N’arain to sign the Account-papers, 
the Shuu smarted 'for the Imperial Oamp, presented gifts 
and trii)utes of Bengal to the Kmperor and to the Vizier and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Revenue-balancb"' ^nd profits of the Jagirs, And making over the 
Account-papers of the ^ubah to the Mastaufi * r.nd to the Diwan-i- 


also against the Hahratta free-boobers. Anrangzeb, -v^th all Hs poHtioal sagn * 
city, csommitted a grievona mistake of policy by supplanting these Mnsalmnu 
StateS} as these had hitherto efiectually curbed Mahratta and other outside 
ambition, and kept in order all disturbing elements in the Dahhln Their 
political effaoement rosnlted in letting loose a number of Maliiatta free-booters 
and other adrenturers that had hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
the growth of the Mahratta Confederacy that later on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted the Great Mu^al Empire. By use of nci 
liberal and stateaman-like policy, Aurangzeb might have federated those 
Musalman States in the Sonth into Imperial fendatones, and thus converted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of the Mughal Empire But fanaticism 
in this matter (see Maastr^i^Alamgii't, which explsins that this policy of re- 
pression was adopted by Aurangzeb, by rensou of certain religious innovaUons^ 
that were in force in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mng^al Emperor, to the lasting detriment of the Indo- 
Moslem Common-wealth, 

1 The Qandngo “was an officer in each district acquainted with its 
customs and land-tenures and whose appointmenlr was usually hereditary. He 
received reports from the pattoans (land-stewards) of new cases of alluvion 
and diluvioD, sales, leases, gifts of land,’** etc. (See Afn-UAJeharij 7ol. II, 
p. 47 u). 

Over the district Qanungos, there was a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicatHs. { See also p 66, Vol. II, Aia-t’-A&tan, which sets forth functions 
and emoluments of Pafcwaris, Qanuiigoa, Shiqdar, Karkuns, and Amins). 

In the Am-i^Akban (Vol, II, p. 49) it is stated bliat it was the duty of 
the Betikchi or Accountant, at the year’s end, when the time of revenue- 
cbUecttons had closed, to record the halt).nce8 due, and deliver the record to 
the Collector, and forwaid a copy to the Royal Court,” It would seem from 
the text the same ducy in regard to the entire Sabah had to be performed by 
the Provincial Dlwan and the Provinoial Qanungo. 

* These important functionaries are fiequently mentioned in the 
Akban, Thoir function was to check, overhaul and audit important State 
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and proving his good and faithful services, the Khan became 
tlie recipient of further Imperial favours, and was appointed by the 
Emperor Deputy to the Prince in the Nizamat of the §ubah of 
Bengal and-Orissa, m addition to the office of Diwan. He was also 
given the title of Mur§]iid Quli Khan, and further received a 
valuable with a standard and a kettle-drum. His rimnsah 

was also raised. 

BESTOWAL OF THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JAFAR IfflAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 
AZIMU-SH-SHSN. 

Wiien Mursliid Quli Khan * being invested according to the 
former usnge with the Wiilat of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Bengal Diwan of Bengal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Subah, 
ho appointed Syed Akrara Khan to be his Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and §hujau-d-din Muhammad Klian, his son-in-law, to 
bo his Deputy Diwan in Odisa ( Orissa). After his arrival at 

papers, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sawads, fwimans^ state-accounts, 
etc., and then to sign andseal them. [ See Atn-i^AJeharif Vol. I, pp. 262, 263, 264), 
t The Diwan-t^Kv,l was the Central Imperial DiwIn-in-Ohiof. It would 
appear the keen administrative genius of the Mn^al Rulers of India evolved 
and organised a perfect system of Accounts as well as of Audit. Two indepen- 
dent systems of Account and, Audit (each checking the other) were maintain- 
ed The pahvans kept one independent set of accounts, and the BitihchiSj 
( Accountants ) another. The first submitted their accounts to local or district 
QanungoSf who submitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qiiniingo* Th^ second submitted their accounts to‘ District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Royal Court i and the several District Collectors snb- 
milted their consolidated Accounts to the Provincial Bhcan who collected 
them, and compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provincial Qaniingos* Then both the Provincial 
Diwdaand the Provincial Qaniingo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
to Court, where it was first audited by the Central Mvstaufi and next 
audited by the (after ri^erence to the set of accounts already 

received regulaily in the Royal Courts fiom district BittkchiB or Aceoun- 
tanfca), and histly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
loop-holes were left for defalcations in accounts. (See the te?:t, and the Aiw-t- 
AAbail) 

* Muighid Quli Khan was son of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Haji 
ffiinfT T^pnhani purch ised him, and named Aim Muhammad Uadi, treated him 
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Ma^isttsabad, he improved that town, and named it after himself 
Mursb-idabad, and founded a mint ^ there. And separating the 
eJiakhlah of Midnipur* from the Subah of Odlsa (Orissa) he 
annexed it to Bengal. And imprisoning the defaulting zamindars 
of the Subah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Revenue to their mahals^ he attached the rents, and realised the 
outstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete stop td 
the authority of zamindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Revenue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Ndnhat^ tenures. And the ‘Amils’ (Collectors of revenue) under 

like « 8oa, and took him to Persia, On ghafl's death, Muhammad Had! onme 
to the Dakhin, and entered the servioe of Ha]! Abdallah Khurasan!. Hiwau of 
^dbah Berar, He subsequently entered Imperial service, and received the title 
of Kar Talab Khan, and was employed in the Dakhin. He rose there to be 
Dlwan of Haidarabad — and then to be Dlwan of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaullah ^an), with the title of Murs^id Qull Khan. Previous to this, he was 
Diwan of Orissa (Maasir^i^Alamgirif p. 483), in the 48fch year of Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign. When Parruj^-sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
large sums as presents to the Emperor, he became $ubadar of Bengal and 
received a Hau§iab of JSaft hazari. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
to the Islamic toleration (even under the mnoh-abused Aurangzeb) that 
made no distinction between converts and born Husalmans in matters of 
o£dcial preferments. He died in 1138 A.H at Murshidabad, which he had 
founded ns the new Viceregal capital of Bengal, in place of Dacca or 
Jahangirnagar. He was a good dnan Aer, an able aocountant, and a 
strong and sagaoions administrator. He built a dungeon full of filth, named 
it ' Baikant * or ' Paradise,’ and confined in it zamindars who defaulted in 
payment of revenue. He re-surveyed and re-assessed Bengal, divided it into 
Ghaklas, and prepared a new Perfect Revenue- Roll [See Kaaair-i^Alamgirif 
p. 483, and Maastr-ul-Umara, p, 751, Vol III (Pers. text)]. 

i A list of mint-towns in Hitidustan in Akbar’s time is given in the 
Ain-t^Akharlf Yol. I, p. 31. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
coins w»s restricted to the Provincial capital (which in Akbar’a time was 
partly Gaur and partly Tandah), and that minting of silver and copper coins 
took place in Bengal in Tandah 

* In Akbar’s Rent-Roll, Midnipur is shown as a city with two forts 
(caste, Khandait) under Sarkar Jalesar of $ubah Orissa. It continued to 
form a part of the Orissa $ubah, until it was transferred from Orissa to 
Bengal by Murghld Qiil! Khan. 

8 The term ‘ Nankais * is still prevalent in several parts of Bengal and 
Behar. “Hankars” weie “ service-tenures,” that is, ** tenures of land con- 
ferred free of revenue, in consideration of services tendered.” In those days, 
the zamindars amongst olhei duties would appear to have performed police 
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orders, senfc Shiqdars and Awivs to every village of the 
Parganahs^ raeaaured the cultivated and waste-lands, and leased 
them back to tenants, plot by pL»t, and advanced agricuUuial loans 
(Taqavi) to the poorer tenantry, and put forth exertions for 
increase in the pioduoe of the lands. Thus in all the mahals 
Mnrshid Quli effected not only increase in revenue, but also in- 
crease in their areas. 

Marshid Quli prepared a perfect Bevenue-Eoll, collected the 
rents in kind, season by season, and also the Jand-re venue, sair 
taxes, and fees from agncultural lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount, into the Imperial ^ Treasury. The zamindai s of Birbhara 

duties, and were held responsible for maintenance of pence in their mahals — 
the village chowkeedara or watchmen being directly under them. They were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed more or less the duties of ** justices of the peace.’* They were 
more or less qnasi-oEloial funotionaries, and received aanada on appointment, 
and were liable to removal for gross misconduct. Their mahals were not liable 
to auction-sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to ai>tachment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindars were liable to punish- 
ment. They were qimai-slate functionaries or giwist-offioial landed Aristocracy 
maintained by Husalman sovereigns for State purposes. They were qnite a 
different species from the Bengal zamindnrs of to*day. (See Alarngtruamah, 
Maaaxi-uAlamgiiit Ain’t-Ahhari and the text). 

1 As has been remniked before, Murshid Quli Khan was an able financier, 
and prepared a perfect actual Reveune-Boll of Bengal, after carefully re- 
surveying lauds in all the mahals in Bengal, and re-assessing them on the 
basis of increase in acta il areas as ascertained by measurement, and of 
increase in the actual produce of the soil. He sent out for this purpose 
Amms (or Suiveyors) together with Shiqdara (or Supervisors of revenue) to 
each village, under the immediate supervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collectors of Eevenne or 'Amila. He helped the poorer tenants 
with agricultural loans or advances (taqavi or taccam), and encouraged 
them to till their lands and improve agmoulture. Mnrshid Quli Khan was no 
believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Byotwari Settlement 
system to the Farming system. Islamic Revenue systems recognise the soil 
as State property and allot a portion of its profit or produce to the actual tiller 
of the soil for his labom on it. 

“A Shiqdar meant an * officer appointed to collect revenue from a certain 
division of land under the Mughal Covornment.** 

The constitution of the Surveying party, their pay, their duties, with 
the process of measurement and testing in Mu|^al times, are set forth in the 
Ain‘i Akharlf Vol. II, p 45, which shows that the measurement of lands and 
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and Bi^anpnr, being protected by dense forests, mountains and 
hills, did not personally appear before the Kawab, but deputed 
instead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them used to pay in th^ nsnal tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In consideration of the fact that AsaduUah, zamindar 
of Birhhum, was a pions and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mdsh grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had £xed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the IQan refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bi^anpur, whose items of 
expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Bajahs of Tipra, Knch Behar, and Assam 
called themselves c^iar dhciri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Bmperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the Khan, the Eajah of Assam presented 
to the !|^an chairs and palHa of ivory, wtwfc, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc.,' and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Bajah of Kuoh Behar offered presents and tribute to 
the Shan. Tbe^abovementioned Qan sent !^ilats for them ; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The ^tan, having intro- 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur- 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol- 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantiy, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the Khan 
was so powerful a personality aud his commauds were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his peisonality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
liou-hearted persons quailed in fiis presence. The iQhau did not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mut^adis 
and 'amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

the asseaBment of revenue were based on thoroughly soientiho prinoiples, 
quite analogong to the existing Settlement Pro^isdl'^re m India. 

33 
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in his presence; on the contrary, they remained standing breath- 
less like statues. Hinda zamindars were forbidden to ride on 
palhis, but were permitted use of JawalaJts. The mutasadis, in 
his presence, did not ^ ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at State functions in their mtilitary uniforms. In his 
presence one could not salute another; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette occurred on the part of anydne, he was immediately 
censnred. Every week he held court on two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, he 
executed his own so^u.^ In administration of justice, in ad- 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main- 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
And he reposed no conMence in the mutasadis, and nsed daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he nsed to 
seize all the agreements of Ehalsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid np into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis, ‘amils, zamin- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
Biwan Khana of the Qhihel Satmi Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the dues, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answering calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters* Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles off the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped ; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted^ to the Muhammadan religion theamlahs of zamindars 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 


1 In the text apparently, “aho” has been bj mistake dropped. 

* Hurshid Quli ^an’s uprightness in administration of justice (regard- 
less of all family ties of attaohm’mt) is remarkable. But his severity in ill- 
treating and torturing defaulting zemindars throws a shade on his otherwise 
bright personality. 

8 The only Instanoes forcible conversions of Hindus in Bengal to the 
Jslamio religion, as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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gfcicks, failed to pay up tlie State revenue-collections that they 
had misappropriated. Amongst these, Andinarain, zamindar of the 
QJiaklah of Rajshahi, who was the descendant of a Hindustani, 
and who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revenue- 
collections of the Qalsah (crown lands). With him were in league 
Ohnlam Muhammad and Kalla Jamadar with two hundred 
troopers. Andinarain demuried to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to hght. Murshid Qali Khan sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close to Rajbari,^ 
the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued 
Ghulam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst Andinarain from 
fear of Murshid Quli Khan’s anger slew himself, and his zamindari 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern side of 
the Ganges, named Bam- Jivan * and Kali Kunwar, who were punc- 
tual in payments of revenue. When that year came to a close, 
and the new year commenced, in the month of Farwardi (corre- 
sponding to Asar) weighing the treasures ^ Murghid Quit remitted 
to the Emperor one hror and three lahs of rupees on account of 
the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons, 


non^Moslems^ that is, by Hindus themselves who had embraced the Islamio 
religion, namely (1) by Jado alias King Jallal-nd-din, son of Rajah Kans and 
(2) by Murshid Quli ]^an, who was himself the son of a Brahmin, I fail to 
come across in Bengal history any instance of forcible conversion of 
Hindns in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on the part of any hom Mnsalman 
ruler or king. Proselytes and converts, nnder all systems of the world’s 
religions, are generally more zealous and bigoted than those bom and brought 
up within their pale. The general insinuation, therefore, against Mnsal- 
man sovereigns and rnlers of Bengal that they forcibly converted the Hindus 
to the Islamic religion, seems to be as unfounded as ungenerous* Ho doubt, 
the superior moral influence of Musalman saints, like Nur QnJ:b Alim and 
others, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
caste-systems of the later days, and shorn of the old Yedantic puHty) and 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of Monotheism. 

1 Probably, Rajbari on the !Ei.B Railway, -near the Goalundo station, 

* This Bam-Jivan, I believe was the founder of the present Katore Ra]- 
house I do not know of which family Kali Kunwar was the founder. 

8 In the Aln-i-Akbaii (Vol. II, p. 49), it is explained nnder the term 
* Potadar ’ or the * Treasurer,* that the term fota (not, potah) is applied in 
Arabic to cloths used as waist wrappers. A poddar meant * a banker, a cash- 
keeper, or an officer in public establishments for weighing money or bullion 
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convoyed by six huudred cavalry and five hundred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, he remitted the profits derived from Jagirs, 
together with other fees. And also at the beginning of each year 
he sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, hufialoes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangimagar 
(Dacca), wolf46ather shields, sitalpati mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains^ made of Qanga jah^ cloth oi Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European manufac- 
tures aud presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse- 
back together with his stafE up to the Suburbs of the City, 
aud used to have the fact recorded in the Coart-Record 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Snbah, the Suba- 
dar of that place sending his own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their '^Fescorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con- 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Snbadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Aurangzeb. And 
when the iQian’s efficient administration met with the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 
of Moatamaun-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far Khan Kasiri Nai^r 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Man§ab of a JEEafi 
Hazari together with the Insignia of the Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Man^abdars 
liearing that the country of Bengal had been tnmed into a fertile 
garden without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. N&wab 
Jafar Ehan appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 

Therefore titjf 4^ would seem tp mean * weighing the coins ’ or ' testing 
and counting them,* or “ putting them in cloth hags.** 

1 Here we get a glimpse of some of the old industries and arts of 
Bengal. 

* Gmgajal was a kind of cotton-stnff mannfactnred in Bengal in the times 
of the See Aln-t^Ahbanf Vol. I, p. 94 (Blodnnann's trans.) 
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of these was Nawab Saif SLian ^ wlio«ie application for "appoint- 
ment being received through the Emperor, Nawab Jafar^an 
conferred an office on him. A short account of Saif K!han*s career 
is mentioned in the bodj of this History. Hawab Saif Khan 
was alive till the period of the Kizamat ef Nawab Mahabat Jang. 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, he never visited Nawab 
Mahabat Jang.® Although the latter sought for an interview, 
Nawab Saif Ehan did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out ou a hunting excursion went towards Pumeah, 
Nawab Saif Khan advanced with his troops and blocked his 
progress. Bat whenever Nawab Mahabat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif !|^aa furnished efficient contingents. After Saif 
Khan’s death, his son, the Khan Bahadur, succeeded to the office 
of Faujdar of the tract of Purneah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the Khan 
Bahadur,^ but that lady died four days after tbe wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under surveillance. 
The Khan Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanabad (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed the tract of Pumeah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a large force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and held sway. After Saulat Jaaag’s death, his 
SOD, Shankat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shankat Jang in battle, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, oon- 
hscated Shaukat’s treasures and ejects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Where lay the horse ? and where have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my story. Nawab Jafar Khan was seeking 

I Ho received the office of Faiijdar of Pumeah, held the rank of a 
Baft ha»an, and was a son of ' Uxndatu-l-muik Amir Khan. Subadar of 
Kabul. See Sair, Yol. II, p. 674, 

a * Mahabat Jang' was a title of Nawab Ali Vardi » his actual name 
was Mirza Muhammad Ah. See Setrul MuiakJiervrt, Vol. II, p. 470 Pers. text. 

S In Betml MutaMennt Vol IT, p. 552, the name of Saif Khan’s son Is 
mentioned as FaMiruddin Husain Kh.lii. 
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an opportunity to avenge himself on Darab Narain Qanungo, 
who, during the Nawab’s incumbency of the office of DiwSii, 
had declined to sign the accounts. Inasmuch as the office 
of Qanungo corresponded to the office of Begistrar of the Con- 
quered dominions, and the Diwan*s Statements of Account 
and Revenue-roll without the Qanungo's signature were not 
accepted by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab ISTarain’s reputation, by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain^s authority over the affairs of adminis- 
tration. With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control over the affairs of the Khalsah (crown lands). And 
when Diwan Bliupat Bai, who had come with the Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis- 
factorily discharge the duties of the office of DlwSu, the office 
of PeMar of the Khalgah was also bestowed on Darab Naraiu. 
And leaving to his control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned Qanungo by 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the Khalsah 
(crown lands) to one hror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Collec- 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in- 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him. And he allotted ten annas of the Qanungo-ship to Darab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the Nawab was 
setting out for the Imperial Gamp, had shewn good-will, and had 
signed the Nawab’s Statements of Accoants. And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din Eban, Fanjdarof Hughli,^ he with the Emperor’s sanc- 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Port under his immediate autho- 

1 The office of Faujd»ir of Eughli was hitherto directly under the 
Emperor, aud was independent of the Snbadar of Bengal Murghid Qnli 
Khan succeeded in reducing the Faujdar of Haghli to the position of his own 
immediate subordinate. For Murshid Quli’s relations with the Bngbsh mer- 
chants, see Wilson’s Amials^ Voh I, pp 301, 299, 298, 297, 290, 268 The 
English merchants secured a great patron m Zian-d-dm, who was appointed 
by ghah Alam in I7l0 to be Fanjdar of Hughli and Admiral of all the sea- 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s AnnalSf Voh I, pp. 185 and 
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rifcy as an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed Wali Beg 
on Ms own authority as Fanjdar of that place. The above- 
mentioned Eh3.n, on the arrival of Wali Beg, relinquishing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Beg summoned to himself Kankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Pegfekar of the dismissed Faujdar, for submission of papers 
relating to receipts of revenue and the ofS.ce-records, togethep^ 
with the clerks aud subordinate officers of the office of Faujdar! 
Zian-d-din turned to Banker Sen’s assistance , and thereon 

Wali Beg opposed the Ehan’s march. In consequence, between 
Ziau-d-din !Qan and Wall Beg a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned Khan with his army, on the field of Qiandanagar 
(Ohandenagore) between Ohinsurah and French Qiandanagar, 
with tlje help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Waif Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Tdgah,^ on the bank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half hroh^ drew up his forces, con- 
structed entrenchments, aud transmitted an account of the 
state of affiairs to Kawab Jafar Khian. And both the quondam 
aud the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Juraui, Deputy of Ziau-d-din Khan, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to tbe battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wall Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncfcure, Dalip Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Kawab Jafar Khan to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-diu Khan, on the 
advice of the Ohinstians, opened negotiations of peace with Dalfp 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, sending 
by way of a ruse a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din ffljan instructed the latter to hand the message to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red shavd 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter on 

332, 829, 341. Mnrshid Qali got Ziau-d-din promptly dismissed in 1711. 
(See Wilson’s AnriaU, pp. 22 and 123, Yol II. p 28). 

1 I found fclie Idgah existing when I wan at Hnghli in 1387 to 1891 
An Idgah is a place where the ’Id prayer is offered. 



his errand. And an English gunner whose aim was unerring 
directed a large bronsse^ gun (the range whereof extended over one 
and a half htoh) towards Dalip Singh’s eamp, and by means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shawl. Arriving at a time 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barebodied and was 
engaged in rubbing oil in order to bathe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then the gunner directing his aim at 
the shawl fired his gun, and the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Ziau-d-din 
Khan rewarding the gunner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

When Dalip Smgh Was killed without delay, 

Ziau-d-diu rushed to fight. 

Like the tumultuous river, his^rmy moved, 

And fiight ensued in the ranks of the other side. 

Not only were the sc^diers killed, 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wall Beg fled from that place, 

And in an anxious mood took refuge in the Fort. 

Ziatl-d-din Khan, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im- 
perial Capital, aud after arrival at Delhi died. , After his death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Murshidabad, and fearlessly waited on Kawab Jafar 
Shan, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to salute 
J^far Shan would be profane, Nawab Jafar retorted by 

saying; “Kankar is under the shoe,” And Sanhclr^ yfith 
on both the and the sakun of the o and j in Huidustaui 
means “ a gravel.” Nawab Jafar Khan, feigning forgetfulness of 

t- It would appear the Frenoh, Dutch, and Dnglish were all backing np tho 
dismissed 'Faujdar Ziau-d-din Kh&n. against the new Fanjdar, Wali 1ieg.‘ See' 
Wilson’s AkmU, VoL II, pp; 66, 72, 76, 79,' 81', 82, The sldrinishes between 
Ziau-d-din Khan and Wali Beg occurred in 1712 A.O, 

2 « Kankar ” means a “ pebble ” “ a gravel” or a “ briok-bat. ” Murshid 
Quli Khan was punning on, the Hindu Naib*s name of ‘ jB^^anksr, ’ , So, it would 
seem that Huishid Quit Kh an, the stem iron- man, could mW and then unbend 
himself and receive humdurons gashes. , 
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Kaukar^s past? and present mrsconduet, and btttwardly slidwing 
reconoiliatioD^ appointed him to the oi6^oe of Ohahlahdar of Hnglili, 
At the close of idle year, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstraot 
Accounts, the llTawah put him in prison on charges of misap- 
propriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and sair 
duties, and put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal- 
low some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenue. In 
the breeches continually easing himself, Kankai* died. At that 
time Syed Akmm>£buu who held the oMce of Diwan of Bengal 
died, and Syed Rail !Qtan, busbar d of Nafisah Kbanam, a 
daughter of §bujau-d-din Muhammad £han; (ISTawab Kazim of 
the Subah of Oiissa and son-in-law of !Nawah Jgfar Bfean,) ' who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint- 
ed Diwan of Bengal. And he^ was atigote(? ' and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely 'strict, and by adopting 
harsh measures collected the revenue. It is said he prepared a 
BeseiToir full of filth, and as in the language of the Hindus Para- 
dise is called ^ Baihant^* lie sneeringly named this Beserroir Bath* 
He used to thrust into this Reservoir the defaulting Zamiu- 
dars and defaulting Collectors of Revenue. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
he used to collect in entirety the arrears. In that year, news of 
the insurreotiou of Sitaram Zammdar, and of the murder of Mir 
Abu Tuiab, iPaujdar of the GhMcLhoi BhusnSb, in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, was received. The details of this afiair are 
as follows: — Sltaram^^ zamindar of Parganah Mahmfidabad, 
being sheltered by forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

' r _ ’ I 

1 The text is ambiguous. This seutenoe refers probably to Murshid Quli 
Khan, 

Sitaram had hie residenoe at Muhammadpur ' or Mabmudpur, at the 
junctibo .olthe .Barasia and Madhumati rivers, in Jessore disfcriotv See 
Westlpud’s Rifitory of ^essore* Muhammadpur is now a police Circle. , Buin s 
of his exisfc there. Bhpsna JJes near Boninaldiah (formerly 

in Jessdre now in Faridpur dietriot), an ^old l^usalman colony,^ on the 
j^andana river ^ 'Ituius of a fort lie at. Bho'sna. Close to Muhammad piir or 
Mahmtidpur^ lies ah old ^Sfusalihan Colony at ^irgaoh, bn ' the Barasia Hver. 
Bee also Wilson’s Annals, ToL II, pp. 166, 167, 168. Sitaram was 
for thufddr 'ahd bebellioh * ‘ by Rurf^d' Quids' order. Sitarams 
faih%‘sfid ’ohildirdn’wilb hkd' tdken refdge iii Oatoutta, Were in* 1718 i^uHond- 
ered by the to Hir^Na^ir; Pahjdar of Hughli, fdr Itelng intldof Over to 

Murshid Qoli ]^Sn. 

B4, 
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revolt on the head of vanity. Not submitting to the Viceroy, 
he declitied to meet the Imperial officers, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled 
'with the Imperial garrisons and Faujdars. Mir Abu Turah, 
Faujdar of the Qhahlah of Bhuanah,^ who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to Prince Aaimu-sh- 
sbSu aed the Tirahride Emperors, and who amongst his con- 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability, 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar Ehan. Mir Abu Tnrab tried 
to capture Sitaram, but was not successful. At length, he 
detailed his General, Pir Khan, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Turab with a number of friends and followers went out 
for hunting, and in the heat of the chase alighted on Sitaram*s 
frontiers. Pir Kban was not in Abu ThraVs company. The 
zamiudar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abti Turab 
to be Pir ®an, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram not 
heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Tui*ab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
JMar his body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent- 

ment. Appointing Hasan Ali Kbto who had married Nawab 
JMar !]^§u’s wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnah, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar Kban directed him to capture that trouble- 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
he would be ousted from bis Zamiudari, but be panished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali Khan 
arrived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

I It WBB formerly in tlie Jessore district, but is now inomaed in tbe more 
modern district of Faridpnr. Close to Bliiianah, on the banks of the pbnnda- 
na river, lie several other ancient colonies of Syeds or Mirs, such as those at 
Jianmaldib and Dakbiiibari, etc. 
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diildren, confederates and adherents, and sent them with chains 
round their necks and hands to Nawab Jafar Khan. The Kawab 
enclosing Sitaram’s face in cow-hide had him drawn to the gallows 
in tlie eastern suburbs of Mur.shidabad on the high-way leading to 
Jahangirnagar and Mahmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sitaram's 
women and children and companions. Bestowing his Zamindari 
on Ram Jivan, the Nawab confiscated to the Slate Sitaram’s 
treasures and effects, and extirpating his family, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to the Emperor. As the Em- 
peror^ Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of ZllqMh 1119 A.H., Muhammad Mu'azzam Shah Alim 
Bahadur Shah * ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi. 
Nawab Jafar Khan sent presents with the tribute of Bengal, and 
received an Imperial Patent confirming him in the Yiceroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a 
including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimu-sh-Shan^ 
leaving Sar-bland Khan as his Deputy at ‘Azimabad, set out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Farm^i-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur Shah, came to Mursliidabad 
from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Jafar 
Shan, and put up at the L<al Bagh palace. The above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of his 
guest, rendered him due services, and defrayed the expenses of 
the Prince and his household j whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Revenue with the tribute to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A.H., Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
son, Sultan Mazti-d-dln, under the title of Jahandar Shah, ^ 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 

1 Dmperor Amrangzeb died in the 52nd year of his reign, e,t the age of 
ninety-one, in 1118 A H. or 1707 A 0. at Ahmadnagar, and was bnried at 
Aurangabad. See 8eir Vol II, p. 375, and ]^nfi J^an. He left the following 
sons Muhammad Muazssam (at Kabul), 2, Hub am ad Azam (atMalwah) 3, 
Kam BaMi^ (at Bljapur.) 

2 Muhammad Mnazzam altas Shah *Alam the eldest son became Emperor 
in 1707 with the title of Bahadur ghgb, after defeating and killing his two 
brothers. He died in 1712.— See Sen, Vol, II, pp 378-379, and history of 

Kh&u. 

• The great Timuride House was at this time torn asunder by factions 
and was badly served by venal ministers and officers. The Hyed brothers 
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killed Prince *Azi«m-^-Shati,*' After removiiag the* causes of 
anxiety, and with the exertions and help of Asad Qin tiie’ Prime > 
Minister and Amirii-hUmara 25ud-fiiqar l^an, the new Emperdc 
killed bis pfcber two brothers * Indeed, after Bab&dnr §SSh^s death, 
Within the space of eight days, he killed^ almost every one of the' 
Imperial scions numbering more than thirty persons, and after 
torture and imprisonment . of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahandar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed the ‘ AtnirQ.-!- 
XTmara who was Pay-Mas ter-General of the Army to the office^ of 
Grand Vizir and Amirh-hllmarS’s father *Asafu-d-danlah ‘Asad 
Sban to the pffice of VahiUi-Kul or Supreme Eegent of the Empire 
According to the established practice, the new Emperor sent message 
of condmation to Nawab Jafar Khan. The aforesaid Khan, 
shewing submission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert bis claim to the Imperial throne, Sultan 
Farrul^-sir, the second son of Prince ‘Azimu^sh-Shan. who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Kazim of the Suhah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Mazu-d-din, planned to start for ghahjahSna- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from JSTawab Jafar 
^an. The latter gave the following straightforward answer : 
“ 1 as an Imperial servant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
and except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of- the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M‘azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to you.” 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
remembering the injunction in the Qoran “ I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Parnil^-sir took bearfc,» and marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 

were heads of one faction, and their ascendenoj and their selSsh policy are 
fully related in the -uUMutahhei 

^ See 8eir and Irene’s Lo-tei J A.S. for 1896. 

^ %e f Jahan Shah and Rafi»ish Shan. 

S Farru^-sir’s mother, Saheb-un-Nissa, was a biave and resoarceful 
lady, and when Farrn^-sir contemplated flight across the sea, she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal by addressing him thus “ If thy fliglit must 
needs be across the sea, let it be the sea not of wafe'is hut of hloo^^* En- 
couraged by his noble mother's inspiration, Farrukh-sir at length defeated 
J ihandar ghah, at the end of 1712, and became Emperor. 
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expedftion ag£Liiist Sul^gn M^azu-d-dln. Sumnic iitig bia own 
amy ahd artillery from ^ahan^irnagar, Farru^-sir set out for 
SbahjafaSnabSd, and by the time he arrived at *Aztmabad 
(Patna) a large army collected under him Levying money in the 
way of tax from the bankers of that town, he reduced the 
§ubali of Behar to his subjection. Collecting parapheimalia of 
royalty, he mounted the throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
he whirled it over his head. Raising the standard of march from 
Patna with Royal pomp and splendour, he cast the shadow of 
peace and tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of one Tcror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Set and other leading bankers of Banares^ he raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed AhdhllSh Khan and Syed Husain AH 
thh two Syed brothers of Barha, who were Uazims of the 
SuhShs of Oudh and Allahabad and were matchless in courage and 
hero.ism had been disunissed by Sultan M*azu-d-din, and conse- 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of Sultan Farru^-slr, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the waists of their hearts. And in- 
tercepting the treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
which owing to the revolution in government Shujan-d-din 
Muhammad Shan, Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, FarruMt-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
the security of the treasure and the efficienoy*^of the force which 
he had detached to guard it, Farruld^-sir bestowed the office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali Sb&Qi and had the J^utjbah of sover- 
eignty recited after his own name. When God wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided.” As 
Farrutt-sir was displeased with Jafar Kban, he appointed 
Rashid Khian,* elder brother of Afrasiab Sban Mlrzal-Ajmirl, 
who was the scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household, and who in physi- 
cal prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfandiar, and who 
used to hurl down rogu * elephants— to supersede Jafar Eban in 
the Subahdari of Bengal. It is said that when Sultan Farru^- 

set out from Akbarnagar (Rajraahal) towards ‘AzimSbad 

1 See Sevr^ Vol. II, p. 881. 

S See Wilson’s AwiaUf Yol. II, p 90 This was in 1712, 
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(Patna), the cannon of Malik Maidan* which required a maund 
weight of cannon-ball and 150 bullocks and two elephants to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an. attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not be moved. FarruHi-sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, but even that was of no avail. Mirza-i- 
Ajmiri making his obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength.^* The Sultan gave permission. Mirza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it.” The Sultan ordered it to be placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from his eyes. The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Miiza at that very moment was rewarded with the maniah 
of a Sih hazUri together with the title of Afrasiab ij^an. 
Eagfeid set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
vid the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar SbSn shewed no signs of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishment of thd Suhah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Rashid Shan reaching three kroh distant from Mur^idabad 
arrayed his troops for battle, Next morning, JS'awah Jafar 'gbSTi 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Ea§hid !^an, whilst the B'awab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying the Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued, 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Rashid £h^^ surrounded him from all sides. 
Alfcbough these tidings reached ITawab Jafar Eh§»B, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangali's retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Muhammad Ehan, who was Faujdar of Murgh^dabad and 

1 He was apparently a Turk, as the title MaUk would indicate, but I cannot 
trace who this notable was. 
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an Officer of the Army, to reinforce Mir Bangali. The former 
with the swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir Bangali, and 
threw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab Jafar Khan, 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, recited 
the Fatiha4’lDiair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force of cavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants he 
encoutitered Ra§]iid Ehati on the field of Karimabad outside the 
City, and commenced chanting the DtcaiSaifi ^ It is said that he 
liad so persistently practised the BmUBaifh that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help be vanquished the 
enemy. On the ariival of Jafar Hbau, the courage and boldness of 
^rU' Bangali and his army increased ten-fold and hundred-fold. 
With his clamorous force Mir Bangali attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Rashid Khan, who considered Jafar S^an no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmatiship and his capacity to easily 
I’out the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangali wlio was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
unerring marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and extended his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, 

He shot the arrow straight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on the 
forehead, 

And pierced right tiirough the hind-head. 

Tiiat leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow : 

That brave -lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column, 

Made one united inish at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrows by borSes* hoofs, 
The sky was cut to pieces by cannons a»id spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged the enemy, 

i This or prayer, meaning literally the ” prayer of the sword is said 
to have been uttered by the Prophet at the battle of Badr, when it is related 
angels descended to fight in his lanks, and turned disaster into victory. 
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^ Owing to profnfie soodding of blood on tba-t battle-field, 

The whole face of the earth looked crimson. 
iL -whole w-orld -was consigned to destrilGtion, 

If any one snrvivedj he was imprisoned. 

The enemy’s treasures and efEedts were looted, 

Jafar won a glorious victory. 

Nawab Jafar Khan returning triumphant caused the music of 
victory to be struck up, entered the Fort, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of ,th^ slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Rasliid Shanks army said 
that on the advance of Jafar Khan green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Ka^id and afterwaids vanished. Sultan Farru]^-sir who 

had not yet finished settling his accounts with Snljan M^azu-d- 
din, on the way receiving news of^Jafar Khan’s victory and 
Bashifi Khan’sjiefeat was depressed. In short, when near Akbara- 
bad (A gra) a battle^ ensued between Farruli-sir and Sultan M‘a 2 u*d- 
dm Jahandar ghab, the Syeds of Barba,’ on the side of Muham- 
mad Farru^h-sir, displaying self-saonfioe, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M‘azu-d-din, Khan JahSn Bahadur Kokaltagh 
Khan, who was the Pay-Master G-eneral of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amiru-l-Hmara Zu'l-fuq5r,Q^an,’ 
And M^azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especially the Mughal noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemeu of Farru^-sir, exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion, 
arose in the army of M‘azu-d-din Jahandar ghah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Khan Jahan BahSdur, Jahandar 

I See description of the battle in December 1712 in Seir-nUMutal^enn, 
Vol. II, p. 892. 

’ * The Syed brothers of Barha were Syed Husain Ali Khan. Nazim of the 
§ubah of Patna and Syed Abdullah Nazim of the §ubah of Allahabad. 
The II, pp. 387, 388, 39J, 392), gives a detailed account 

as to how these Syed brothers helped Pariu]^-sir in the war of snooession. 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell out with Parru^^-sir, and imprisoned 
him and haj him hilled (fifetr, Vol. II, p. 419). Por a life of Syed Husam Ali 
Khan, see Maasir^iihUmara, Vol. I, p, 821. 

’ He was a son of Asad Khan^ the Prime Minister of Aurangzeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and his titles were * ^u-l-fuqar Khan Amir-ul-T7mara 
Na^rat Jang.» See MasHr^uhUmuraf p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 
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g^ah j|ed .straight to jabanabad to the boose ofi lA^ad Sban 
A^lfo-^d-daxilah,^ the Chiel' Mister of the lEimpire. Immediately 
ajEter, Amira-IftTmara, son of lisifn-d-daolah, presented himself 
before, bis father, and connselled the latter to shelter the Emperor* 
The fath^, not considering it expedient ‘ to throw in his lot with 
JSibandSr §hah, kept the latter under surveillance Then Sultan 
Muhammad Fanm]^**sir, without encountering any further opposi* 
tion, ascended the Imperial throne at Akbarabad (Agra), towards 
the end of the year 1124 A. H. Erom Akbarabad (Agra), 
Farrukb-sir swiftly marched to Shahjabanabad (Delhi), where 
he slew Jahandar ^ah and the Amiru-hUms^ra^^ 

0 

ACCESSION OF SOLTiN FARRDBP-SIB TO THE 
THRONE OF DELHI.^ 

On hearing of the accession of Emperor Farru^-sir, Nawah 
Jafar Sbign sent presents and tribute, and remitted the entire 
balance of the Imperial revenue, in return, the Nawab received 
patents confirming him in the united offices^ of the Nizamat and 
Dewani of the three Subafas of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The 
NSwab was also recipient of a rich Qilat. The Nawab's repre- 
sentations to the new Emperor conianued to receive attentive 
consideration, as during former regimes. The Nawab became an 
object of-^nvy to his contemporaries and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar iQian’s representation to the Emperor, Nagar Set’s uncle 

I His name was Muhammad Ibrahim, and his titles were Z^ifn-d-daTilah 
Jumlatul-Mnlk Asad ]^an. He was related by marriage to Emmn-d-dan1ah 
Asaf Khan, and became Prime Minister under Emperor Auraugzeb, (See 
his life iu Maasir-uUTTmara, Vol. I, p, 310, aud in iSfetr, Vol. II, p. 406.) He 
was a statesman of eminence and sagacity. On his son, Zulfnqqar Khag^s 
assassination, he composed the following pathetic epitaph : — 

> See 8eir‘ul Mutdkherm, Tol. II, p 395 (Pers. text). The corpse of Jahan- 
dar ghah was placed on an elephant, and the corpse of Zulfnqqar J^an ^ 7 aa 
tied to its tail. 

8 This was a veiy unwise departure from the old Muglial policy of 
hooping the two offices distinct, iu that it encouraged latei on the growth of 
disloyal intrigues against the Central Authoiity in Bellii. 

35 
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and agent, Fateb Qhand Satii, wbose services had won tlie good 
graces of the Khan, was invested with the title of Jagat Set, and 
appointed to the office of Treasurer-General of Bengal, Syed 
Hasain ‘Ali [Qan, the Paymasfcer-Gexieral, who was a brother 
of Qntb-uhMulk ‘Abdullah Eban Vazir, aspired after the title of 
Na^irjang, which title Jafar !^aii held. As it was not consonant 
with the Imperial regulations that two persons should simnltane- 
onsly hold one title, an Imperial mandate was issued to Jafar Khan, 
suggesting an exchange of titles. Although the Syed brothers were 
personages of immense influence and power, Jafar !^an resented 
their impudence, declined to exchange his title, and sent the follow- 
ing manly leply to the Emperor ; “ This old servant has no hanker- 
ing after names or titles ; but the title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘Alamgir (Anrangzeb) to confer on him, he declines to 
barter When Syed Razi Sban died, at the desire of Jafar IQbSn, 
Emperor PaiTuIi-sir conferred the Diwani of the §ubah of Bengal on 
Mirza Asadu-l-Iah, son of Shuja^u-d-din Mubammad Khan, Kazim 
of Orissa, by the daughter of Jafar bestowing at the same 
time on the Mil za the title of Sarfaraz !]^an. As Jafar E&nu 
had no son, and Sarfaraz l^an was his maternal grandson, 
shewing foresight, he purchased from the income of his personal 
jagir the zamindari of Qismat Ctunahkhali in Parganah Kholhar- 
bah in the district of Mursbidabad from Mubammad Aman, the 
Taluqdar of the aforesaid Qismat, in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
lab Sarfaraz Eban, named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qanungo’s registers. 
This estate came to he known as Talnq, so that after his death 
it might affiord subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay- 
ment of revenue from its income its surplus might be at their 
disposal. And in the same year, the Deputy Governorship of 
Jahangimagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Mirza Lu^fu-l-lab, a son- 
in-law of Shu 3 a‘u-d-dln Mubammad Eban. The Mirza at the 
same time received the title of Mursfeid Qnli Hbau. In that on the 
9th Rabiu-l-Sani 1131 A.H. the Emperor Farruj^-sir was slain, ^ 

I Between Farra]^-S3r and the Syed brothers, ill-feeling broke out 
through the instigation of one Mir Juinla (who possessed great influence over 
Farru^'Sir, having been Qazi of Dacca, when Panru^^-sir was there as 
Deputy Iffazim) This ill-feeling was fanned hy Eatan Qhand, the crafty 
Diwan of the Vazir QuSb-ul*MuIk Syed Abdullah, brother of Syed Husain 
All Khan, This iU-feeling which not only paralysed the Administration, 
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throogli the treachery of ^AbdoUaih Shan the Vizir and j^asain 
*Ali IQan, the Paymaster-General, the Syeds of Barha raised 
Saltan Bafi‘a-d-darajat, ^ son of Prince Rafi'n-^-slaan, son of 
Bahadnr Shah, to the throne. Por four or five months, ruling 
nominally, this Emperor died of consumption. After this, Eafi‘u- 
d-darajat*a second brother, named Sulty^^afi'a-d-daulah,^ was 
brought out from captivity, and placed throne, and was 

styled Sliah Jahan the Second, The 1^^ also, like his elder 
brother^ for five or six months sat nominally on the throne. At 
the time when the Imperial army was engaged in repelling Sultan 
ISfeko Sir, son of Snltan Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alamgir, who bad invaded Akbarabad (Agra), Shah JahSn 
the Second also died And the Syeds of Barha and other 
Imperial noblemen, at the end of the year 1331 A.H., bringing 
out Sultan Rau^an A^tar, son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
of Shahjahanabad (Belhi),and marching with him day and night, 
reached Akbaiabad (Agra), and in the beginning of IJSSf A.H. 
they placed him “bn the Imperial throne, and styled him Abn-l- 
Pattab Na^iru-d-din Muhammad Shah Qhazi.^ A poet has said : — 

Am stw Mf ji 

“ He was a bright star, now he has waxed into a moon, 

Joseph has returned from captivity, and has become a king.” 

ISTawab Jafar ®an, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to the Imperial throne, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but undermiued for ever tbe prestige of the old iUustriotus Timutide House 
la detailed in the Sezr-td-Muiaiherin, VoL 11, pp. 407, 409, 416, 416, 418, 
419, and 420 The Syed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
own lasting dishonour, made the Imperial Mughal throne of Delhi, at this 
time, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (See 
extracts from Elhafi Khan*s history at p 420, Yol II, fifeir). 

1 In Seir^ul-MutaVierin, Yol. II, p. 419, it is related the Syed brothers 
raised to the throne ghamsu-d-din Abul Barkat Bafi^u-d-darajat, son of Bafiu-1- 
Qadr, and grandson of Bahadur Shah, at the age of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

^ See SfiVT’^ul^Mutakhenn^ Yol. II, p. 421. The ambitious Syed brothers 
now virtually ruled over the Mng^al Empire in India, 

8 See 8exr, Yol 11, pp 422, 423. At this time Ratan Qhand was the evil 
genius of QuJb-ul-Mulk Syed Abdullah the Yazir, and had the impudence of 
nominating persons to even the QazwlnpSi for which he was once snubbed 
by hia master. 
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in return patents confirming him in his former offices, and adding 
thereto the Sabahdari of Orissa. In short, owing to the tmdne 
inflnenoe exercised over the administration by Syeda Husain ‘Ali 
^an and *Abdu-l-lah !Qian from the reign of Farru^-sir till 
that period, the affairs of the Empire had suffered much in eclat^ 
and owing to constant changes in Emperors the administration of 
the country had fallen into chao{^. The people of Bengal 
were, however, free from the troubles incidental to revolutions 
in the kingly office, as Jafar !Qian ruled over that Province with 
great' vigour. In his time no harm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahrattas. The Ohristian Danes who had no 
factory in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
the agency of the Prench, with the advice of the latter, offering 
mmr, applied for permission to erect a factory at Bangibazar.^ 
Obtaining sanad from Nawab Jafar Sbin, they erected mud-walled 
houses, established themselves there, and laid the foundation of a 
factory with strong toweng, surrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day and night, and spending much money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the head of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Ohristian nationalities, and bragged they would sell woollen- 
stuffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs* at the rate of gunny-cloth.^ The 
English and Dutch Christians, seeing the loss in their own markets, 

1 This place is marked between lohapnr and Ohank, on the map in 
WilHon’s AnnalSt Vol, I, p. 130. 

is a fiilk-stnff with figores of leaves and hranohes woven on it. 
The iiii-t- il&tari (Bloohmann's jbv*, pp» 92—96) gives a list of the gold-stnffs, 
ootton^fahrioB, and wooUen-StafPs onrrent in India in A3char*s time. It would 
appear therefrom that oat of 28 gold7Stnffs only two were imported from 
Dnrope, out of 89 6Uk*stajlEs only ^seven were imported from Europe, out of 29 
cotton-staffs ml was imported from Eorope f whilst oat of 2$ woollen-stoffs 
only one was imported from ffiorope, all the rest being either mannfaotnred in 
India, or imported from Atdatlo ooontries, like Arabia^ Persia^ phina, Ac. , 

> ft Bichard8on’'e Pictiopary does not seem to give the word 4^^^, hut it 

ooonrs in the following oWmlng lines of tWi great Persian poet, Omar 
Khyam ' 
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conspired to have the former’s factory closed^ intrigued with thd 
Mu g hal merchants^ and undertbok to pay themselves thhir nassars, 
delating to Ahsanu-l-lahQan, Faujdar of the Port of Hooghly, tales 
of their bloodshed and oppression in Europe and also exaggerated 
accounts of their having erected forts and towers with moats at 
Bangibazaiv and of their past misdeeds in the Emperor’s domm-< 
ionjs, they induced Ahsanu-l-lah Qan to write to !Nawab Jafar 
l^an, and themselves petitioued the latter to issue mandates in the 
name of the above Faujdfir to close the factory of the Danoa« Al- 
though Ahsanu-Mah Quan sent agents to close the factory, the 
Danes not relying on their message, failed to close their factory j 
at length the Faujdar deputed his own Deputy, named Mir 
Jafar, to the Danes, The Chief of the Danes, who was styled 
a Ceneral, mounted cannons on the heights of the I'ampartss 
and prepared to fight. The afoi esaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, rockets, 
arrows, and muskets. But the soldiers of the Mir could not ap- 
proach the factory, owing to constant shower pf cannon-balls and 
rockets. And the ways for ingress and egress of the vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed. The Christian French 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with ^ap- 
plies pf shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
th^sepret help pf the French, Khwajah Muhammad ^Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Mohammad Fazal, who happened to pass a^d 
repass the river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mng^al, Armenian, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect his release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for twp or three days a truce 
was arrange^* The aforesaid Khwajah, agreeing to pay a large 
ransom, a^nd also promising to bring about peace, was released 
from' the custody of, the Danes. Then the Christian Ffwch, 
dreading *the respni^ment of the Faujdar, deserted the panes, 
Mir Jfafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys ofjcannon-o 
balls, t rockets, arrows, and musket-balls, reduced the garrison 
to straits, and out, off, ^1 supplies both by land and hj 
TJT'hen the garrison > were reduced to starvation, their Indiazi 
servants all fied, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in ilio faptory. Though -reduced to such straits and^ numhena, 
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they with their own hands kept up a perpetual shower of 
cannon-halls and rockets, and allowed no opportunity to the 
attacking force to lift up their beads, and far less to 
advance out of their entrenchments or to assault the factory. 
For some time the fighting continued in this wise. By 
chance, a cannon-ball discharged from Mir Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit the Danish G-enei^l on the right arm, and broke it, and his hand 
became in consequence useless. The General ^ was obliged, in conse* 
quence, at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embark- 
ing on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured 5 but save and except some cannon- 
halls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
and the tower of the factory, returned victorious and triumph- 
ant. About that time, news arrived that the Af^^ans, Shufgit 
Ighan and Kijat ;SSn,'zamindars of Tonki Sarubpiir,*' in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, had 
plundered the revenue of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thous- 
and rupees, whilst on its way to Muvghidabad. NawSb Jafar Sfean, 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, hearing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 
after ascertaining the reality and origin of this affair, he issued an 
Order to Ahsanu-l-lSh Khan, Faujdar of the Ohaklah of Hughli, 
directing their arrest The aforesaid ostensibly marching 

out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stronghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
Strbngly and securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and sent them 
to Kawah Jafar EbS>n. The Nawab imprisoned them for life, and 
confiscated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
extirpated,^ the M'awab settled their aforesaid mmindan with Bam 
Jivau. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the ITawab credited it to the 
Imperial treasury. During the Nawab’s administration, the names 
of free-booters, night-marauders, and assassins were blotted out 
from the annals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both of 

i The Banish Chief’s name appears to be Mr. Attmp (See Wfisou’s 
Annals, Y 0 I. II, p. 200). This happened in 1714. 

^ This is a place about five miles from Jessore head-quarters. 

S There is still a Fathan family in Sarubpur, though impoverished. 
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towns and villages, lived in perfect peace and comfort. The Thamhs 
of K^atwah and Murg^idganj, on the highway leading to Bardwan, 
were established by the Nawab, itt the early part of his l!7izamat, 
whilst he held the title of Mnrshid Quli Shan. He established 
these Thanahs for guarding the above highway, and their 
control and administration was entrusted by the Hawab to his 
special disciple, Muhammad Jan. In that, in the environs ot 
Eanaobor, which is on the highway leading from iN’adia to Huglili, 
in the plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad Jaa established an outpost at Pdpthal, subordinate to 
the ThanaJh of Katwah. Capturing the tliieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad Jan hanged them on the 
trees of the highway, to serve as warnings to others* As in his 
retinue, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah, Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
religion, as a strict observer of the religious injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
Khan was a second Amira-l-IJmara Shaista Khian. He was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite the Qoran, On the i2th and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qoran, and he slept little Prom morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, eveiy year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by bis hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgnms and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca; Medinab, Najaf, Karballa, Baghdad^ Khorasan, Jidah^ 
Basrah, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Panduah, &c. For 
each of these places, ho allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shdne of Hazrat MaMidum Aj^i Siraju-d-din, at 
S*adu-l-lahpur,^ written in large characters in the handwriting 

1 I do not know if that copy is still there. See also note ante. 
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Nawab Jafar Cban. The Nawab had in his employ 2,500 
reciters of the Qoran, who completely recited the Qoran daily, 
and corrected what the Nawab transcribed from the Qoran ; 
and their meals were supplied twice daily from the NawSb’s own 
kitchen, and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shailis, the 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the 1st to the 12th of the month of Rabi*u-1-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him *), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable Shaildis, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 
them from the environs of Murshidabad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from M§.hi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, he used to arrange 
illuminations with chiraghs, in an elegant fashion, so that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved thereon, could 
be read from the other side of the river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one lak of 
labourers to light the chirSigha under the supervision of Kazir 
Ai.imad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
tbat the illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had fieen unrolled, or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded with stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to Seek the well- 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. Ho used to sign his name with the Sliangarfi pen. 
He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people. If these latter were charged one dcim over the prices 
stated in the piice-current reports, he had the dealers, malialdWrs^ 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. During his administration, 
the lulmg price of rice was 5 or 6 maunds (of the standard market 
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weight) per rupee, and other articles were similarly cheap, so 
mach so that by spending one rnpee in a month, people ate poZao and 
qaliah daily.* Owing to this cheapness, the poor lived in ease 
and comfort. And the captains of ships were not permitted 
to export on their vessels food-grains beyond those needed for 
aotoal consumption by those on board the ships. At the period 
of disembarkation of ships, the Eaujdar of the port of Hnglili 
deputed to the harbour a Preventive Officer for the inspection and 
uttachmeut of the food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond what were needed for actual consumption on board the 
ships might be exported. And the liTawab had so much reverence 
for the Imperial authority, that he never travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In the rainy seasons, when the Im- 
perial war-vessels came for review from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) 
he used to go up to receive them, and turning his fape towards 
the Imperial Capital he used to offer his salute and presents. And 
in obedience of the Sacred Law he never indulged in intoxicating 
liquors, aud eschewed things prohibited by the sacred law, neither 
be saw dancings nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be- 
sides his one wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
bis attention on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, he did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
be lawfully seen to enter his If a female slave went out 

of his l^rem ouce, he did not allow her access to the again 

In every branch of learning, art, and science he had great profl* 
cieney. He abstained from delicious and luxurious dishes ; nor did 
he taste anything of luxury except ice-water and ice-preserves. 
And Khizr Khan, Deputy of Naair Muhammad, was deputed for 
four months io winter to the mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. The Nawab had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily and received his supplies of ice from Akbarnagar. Similarly, 
in the season of mango-fruit, which is the best of the fruits ^ of 
Bengal, the Superiutendeut of mango-supplies was posted in the 

I This would indicate wonderful economic and agricultural prosperity in 
Bengal during the Viceroyalfcy of Mur Shid Quli Khan. Polao'md Qfdiah are 
rich Hindustani dishes. See Ain-i^Akhari (Bloch’s Tr., Vol. I, pp. 59 aud 62) 
fora list of Hindustani and also for statistics of pnoes of certain 

articles in Akbar*8 time. 

S For a detailed description of the Fruitery in India, in Akbaris time, 
see Aln^uAkbart (Bloch*a Tr., p, 64.) 

36 
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Ohaklah of Akbarnagar, and he, counting tbe mangoes of the 
Shag trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed their collec- 
tion and disposal, and the watchmen and carriers, levying the 
expenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli- 
cious mangoes from Maldiih, Katwah, Husainpar, Akbarnagar, and 
other places* And the zamindars had no power to cut down the 
Khas mango-trees j on the contrary, tlie mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforesaid Ohaklali were attached. And this practice was 
more ligoruusly observed in the times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present,^ when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only tlie 
nominal Nizamat i*ests witlj Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, son of 
^awab J^afar Ali i^^an,^ in the mango-season the Superintendent 
of the fiha^ mangoes proceeds to Maldab on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mnbaraku-d-daulab, attaches the mangoes of the Khag 
trees, and sends them to the N.iwab, and the zamindars do not 
go near the @as mango-trees. But the Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former pi estige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
tliovoughly extirpated in the time of Nawab J'afar Kliau, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about — from the Naqar 
!Q)Snah to the Ghehal sattm^^ in quest of the oppressed and of com «• 
pUinauts. Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com- 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with him, J«id did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab And if the officers of the Courts of 
justice showed partiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress- 
ed cairied their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re- 
dressed their grievances In administering justice, he did not allow 
coiisideratioa and partiality to be shewn to anyone ; Be weighed 
the high and the low evenly in the scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
executed Ins own sonj'J* and obtained the title of *^*Adci,lat Oastar** (or 
Justice-^fciewer). He used to dispense justice, Basing his orders 

lie, when thisinistory was written (1788 } 

S «.e., Mir dafar Ali Khan. 

8 Ql^ihel 8atm was a Public Audience Hall l^uilt by Murshed Quli 
Khau, at Muishidabad. 

4 This incident of steru and blind justice recalls to memory the glorious 
carper of another Musalman sovereign in the far West — that is, of Abdur 
Uuhman, the ^alifa of Spam (See Amir Ah’s History of the Saracens, p. 610)* 
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on the injunction of the Qor§n, and on the expounding of the law 
by Qftzi Muhammad Sharf, who had been appointed to the ofi&ce of 
Qaai by Emperor Aurangzeb, and who was an upright judge and a 
great scholar, free from hypociisy. It is related that a mendicant 
at Ohunaj^ali begged for alms fi’om Bindraban, the Talqudar, 
The latter got annoyed, and turned him out from his house. The 
mendic$.nt on his (Bindraban’s) route of passage collected some 
bricks, laid them one over the other like the foundation 
of a wall, and named it a mosque, and shouted out the call to 
prayer, and whenever the palanquin of Bindrahan passed that way, 
he shouted out still more loudly the call to prayer, Bindraban, 
becoming annoyed by this, threw down some brickbats from 
that foundatioo, and abusing the mendicant drove the latter 
from that place* The mendicnnt lodged a complaint at the 
Court of justice of NawSb J‘afar IQian. Qazi Muhammad ShaidF, 
with the concurrence of other Ulama, acting on the injunction 
of the sacred Law, ordered the execution of Bindraban. 
J'afar l^an, not acquiescing in the sentence of execution, 
enquired thus from the Qizi as to whether he could be let 
off: ‘Can in any way this Hindu be saved fiom thcb death- 
sentence ? ’ The Qazi replied “ Only so much interval may 
be allowed m the execution of his death-sentence as may be 
taken up in the execution of his mterceder; after that, he 
must be executed.*’* Prince ‘Azimu-sh-sliSn also interceded for 
Bindraban; but that, too, was of no avail. The Qazi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own hand. Azimu- 
^-§h$lTi wrote to Empeior Aurangzeb as follows: “ Qazi Muha- 
mmad Sh5,rf has turned mad ; for nothing he has killed Bindra- 
ban with his own hand ’* The Emperor remarked on the report 
of the Prince thus: “This is a gioss* calumny; the Qazi is on 

1 A wonderfully upright and feailess Judge Qazi Muhammad Sharf 
mush liave been 

» Mark the pun on the word “ Aztwi” in the text. ** J!zm” means ‘ great* 
as well as it may refer to the name * Azimusfashan*. So it mny mean **it is a 
great or gross calumny” and also ” it is a calumny on the part of Azim 
(Azimushan) ” Aurangzeb, even whilst angry, was not free from fashes of wit 
(often sarcastic witj in his epistles. As I am afraid, in this Biighsh garb, the 
reader may miss the relish of the original, I give the original in Anrnngzeb’s 
language 
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tlie side of God.” Till the close of the reign of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, Qazi §harf continued to hold the office of Qazi. On the 
death of the Emperor, the Qazi resigned his office ; though J^afar 
!|Q^an pressed him to continue, he did not. And during the reign 
of Emperor Aarangzeb and during the Nizamat of J^afar Shan » 
only the nobility, the scholars, the learned, and the excellent 
who passed examinations were appointed to the office of Qazi, which 
was never bestowed on the illiterate or the low. No changes or 
transfers in the offices of the pious and hereditary Qazis existed, 
nor was any tax levied from them ; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no superiors, nor answerable to any.^ For instance, Ahisanu-1- 
lah JKhan, Faujdar of the port of Hug^li, grandson of Baqir !Q.an, 
the Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired the 
name of Baqir ^am)f was a proteg^ of Nawab J^afar !^an, and 
he possessed great influence with the Nawab. During his adminis- 
tration, Imamu-d-din, Kotwal (Police Superintendent) of the port 
of Hughli, who had acquired a high position and much influence, 
enticed away the daughter of a Mughal from the latter*s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsanu^hlfvh Khan, conniving at this offence, shewed par- 
tiality towards his Kotwal, and stood surety for his future good 
behaviour. The Mu^^als earned their complaint to Nawab J*afar 
!Eban. I’he Nawab, according to the injunctions of the Holy Book, 
had the Kotwal stoned to death, and did not listen to the inter- 
cession of Absanu-l-1ah Kban for the offender. Towards the close 
of his career, on the eastern plain of the city of Murshidabad, ou 
the grounds of his Kbas T‘aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasuiy, a 
Katrah, a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Reservoir, and also 
sank a large well, and under the staircase of the mosque, he located 
his own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and might 
also, owing to the proximity of the mosque, be blessed with perpetual 
benedictions for bis soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that he bad no son, be proclaimed Sarfaraz !|^an, who was his 
maternal giandson, and who had been brought up by him, as his 
heir and successor, and he entrusted to him charge of the treasures 

I Emperor Aarangzeb, though rather a bigot in some points, had icrnpn. 
louB regard for the mVijesty of the Shard or i;»aw, and took ooirsiderable 
pains to impxove the administration of Justice. The Qazis, or Magistrates 
and Judges, were ezclusirelj recruited from the ranks of eminent scholars, and 
they were not subordinate to any except the Law itself, and thpiV offices 
carried great ^preahge, _ 
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and effects and the control of both the Nizamat and the Imperial 
offices. In 1139 A.H. he died. From the following Mi^r^a, the 
date of his death is obtained : — 

(Translation) From the Imperial Capital, the rampart has 
fallen. 

"^hen the numerical value of the word^^ is deducted from 
the word the date of his death is obtained. 

Jle spurred on his steed of inarch towards eternity ; 

He h»R passed away, but his good name survives. 

Aye, what better can anyone aspire to than this P : 

That after he has passed away, his 'many virtues might survive.^ 

0 — 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB SBUJ^A-UD-DlNa MUHAMMAD 
who was already NAZIM OF THE 
SUB AH OF GDIS A (ORISSA). 

When Nawab J‘afar IQbarti passed to the regions of eternity, 
Sarfaraz Khan® following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosque, and himself 
ascended tlie mamnff of Nizamat as his successor. And conciliat- 
ing the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J^afar Shan he 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasures and effects of J^afar Khan. 
He reported J^afar Khan’s death to Emperor Mub^mmad §hnh 

I These benatiful lines, I snspeof., are borrowed from Saadi, the great 
Persian Mornlist and Poet of Shiraz 

8 He was called ** Muza Dakni,” and he hailed from Burhanpnr. His 
father's name was Narn-d-din, who came originally from Khorasan. He was 
son-in-law of Murshed Quli Khan, and whs Nazim of Orissa, when Murshed 
Qoli Khaa became Subadar of Bengal. He received the title of Matamau-uU 
Miilk, ^njan-d-danlah Asad Khan (See i/a«s!r, Vol 3, p 963, and SetV-«Z* 
Mutdkhei i», Vol, 2, p, 469), 

8 His name was Mirza Asadn-d-din, and his titles were Alan-d-daulah 
Sarfarnz Khan Haidar Jang*. He was a son of Shn 3 aa.d‘din ^an, and a 
maternal giandson of Murshed Quli Khan. (See Maasir^uU Hwam, Vol. 8, 
p 734 and Selr^ul•^f^^takhei intYol 2, p 408) 
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and to Qamru*d-din Hasain Qbian Bahadur.^ Hb also oommnmoat- 
ed the intelligence to his father, ghaja^-d-din Mni^ammad 
wlio was Najim of Orissa. The latter on hearing the news said 

** The sky has turned towards the fulfilment of ray aim, 

And has minted coins of the kinisfdom after my name/’ 

Since Shuja^u-d-din was very anxious to obtain the Kizamat 
of Bengal with its honours, treasures, and privileges, he shelved all 
paternal and filial attachments, and left hia son, Muhammad Taqi 
lOian, who wjvS matchless in bravery and liberality, in charge of 
the Nizianat ot Orij^sa in the City of Katak, 

End of Faso. 3. 

, L Uia name was Mnr Maliammad Fazil^ and his title was Itamadu'd^danlah 
Qamraddiii Khan Bnhadm. He >yas a son of Itainadu-d-danlah Muhammad 
Amin Khan> On Nizam-nl-Mulk Asaf Jah resigning the office of Vazir, 
Qamiaddni Khan became Vaztr of Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1137 A.H. 
He was liberal, affable, and uoliBhed (See Maash •ul^Umaxa, Vol. 1, p, 358, 
and Betr ul^Utitakhenn, Yol 2, p. 4(57). 
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Fasc. IV. 

Shajau-d-dln marched with a large ai’my towards Bengal In 
order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the Nizdmat of Bengal, and 
in order to secure the support of the Imperial Ministers, he sent 
a message to Rai Balkislxan, agent of ilawah Ja^far l^an, at the 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed more confidence and eminence than 
Ja‘far Khaii’s other agents. He also sent messages to other 
agents of !iis own. 

Emperor Muhammad Shah,^ on receiving news of Nawab Ja'iar 
lOian’s death, had conferred the §!nhahddri of Bengal on Amfru-1- 
Umara Samsamu-d-daulah Shan-i-Dani an* Khan BahMur, Chief 
Pay-Master- General of the Army. The latter was Emperor^s 
loyal friend and intimate associate both in social gaieties as well as 
in State deliberations, and was his comi’ade, companion, and coun- 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. The 
Amiru-l-Umara misled by the intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent the patent and Khila‘t of the Deputy Ki^amat of Bengal in 
the name of Shujau-d-dln Muhammad Khan. Shujau-d-din 
Klian had reached this side of Mednipur, when the patent address- 
ed to his name arrived, and viewing this event as a good omen, he 
named that place “ Mubarak-Manzil ” or“tbe Auspicious place, 
and ordered a Katiak (a Tower) and a masonry-built Caravanserai 
to he erected there. When news of the approach of his father reached 


1 Emperor Mnljummad §hah was raised fco the Imperial tlirone of Delhi by 
the Syed brothers m 1131 A H. See Seiru-Z-MitiaMcuw, Vol II, p- 422 
8 His name was EUwajah Asam Hia ancestois had come from Badaldi- 
shan to India, and settled at Agra. Ho held a small Uaiimh in thp beginning 
nnder Prince Azimu-sh-Shan, and was in the lattei*s company in Bengal at 
Dacca. When the Prince in obedience to tlie summons of his father, Aluham- 
mad Mnazisam (afterwards Emperor Bahadur Biiah)? on the death of Emperor 
Anrangzob, left Bengal to join his father at Agia, ho left Khwajah Asam in 
the company of hia son Earrulch Sir, who remained in Bengal on behalf of his 
father. Ho soon made himself a petsona gtata to Prince ForrulA Sir, and 
exercised considerable influence ovei his conduct and policy. FarrulA Sir 
conferred on him the title of * Aghraf Khan, ’ and on ascension to the throne 
conferred on him the further titles of “ Samsamu-d-daulah Khan Dauran, ” 
and created him a Haft haaau, and second BaMl§hi. In the reign of Mutiain- 
mad Shah, on the fall of Syod Husain Ah Khan, he received the title of 
* Amiru-l-Umara’ and also became the Supreme oi Generalissimo, or 

Paymaatei -General of the Army. Ho fell duung the war against Kadir 
ghah who had invaded India lu 1151 A Tt. See Alaasn - Umcn a, Vol. I, p. S19. 

87 
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Sarfaraz [Qian, owing to recklessness of yontli, tlie latter intended 
maroliing to Katwab, in order to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begam of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, who was a very wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz !|^an as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mind at ease. She said to Sarfaraz !||^an: 
‘‘Tour father is old ; after him, the Subahdari as well as the coun- 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you should remain contented with the BiwSini of Bengal.” Sar- 
faraz Khan, whenever acted against the ad vice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Bhujan-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, and escorted him to Mursliidabad. Making over 
to his father the Fort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz 
retired to his private residence at Kaktakhali. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran-readers, 
Iiymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Kawab Ja‘far Kban’s 
household, Sarfaraz Khan employed them on devotions and on re- 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Kawab Ja‘far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad Bian, ' who in point of braveiy and 

1 The author of the Sevm^l'^MutaMerin also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawah §hujau-d-dm Khan, and styles him a second Nanshirvau in 
justice and liberality. He treated nil his officers, high and low, including sol- 
diers and household servants, with affability and oonsiderateness, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, he was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own son and his hnmblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and during liis administration, people possessed of the 
east talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found a 
ready fiiend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of ‘ Jinnatu- 
I-Bilad’ or ‘Paradise of Provinces,* now literally became so, under Shujan- 
d..din Khan*s wise and beneficent administration His charities were unos- 
tentatiauB and catholic, and his liberality was nnstinted. His subjects, dur- 
ing his administratiou, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness See 
Jlf-ataMenw, Vol IT, pp, 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By the way, the general immunity from civil wars and disiarbauces 



courage was unique in his day, and who in point of liberality and 
generosity was matchless in his time, was born at Burhanpur.^ 
As he ascended the mamad of the Nizdmat of Bengal in his old age, 
he felt compassion for the condition of the Bengal Zamindars, who 
being in duress from the time of J^Tawab Ja'far Kban had never, 
even in dreams, beheld the faces of their wives and children. He 
set them at large, and permitted them to return to their homes, 
after levying from them Nazars over and above tbe amounts of 
revenue assessed by Hawab Ja^far Sban. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above the pi'ofits of JS>g%is and fees on ware<houses and 
factories, he easily raised one hi or and fifty lahs of rupees, which 
he remitted to the Imperial Treasury through the Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Patib Qband. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars the jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
well as damaged carpets and curtains belonging to the private 
estate of Nawab Ja'far iQian, he sent another forty lahs of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shah. And after the 
Abstract Balance-sheet of the Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
remitted to the Imperial Capital tbe sripulated annual tribute of tbe 
Nizamat, besides the Imperial Revenue, according to the established 
usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele- 
phants, Tdngan horses, special cotton-fabrics,^ and qu^kj^ana ^ and 

enjoyed by Bengal daring tbe vigorous regimes of Marsjpd Quli Khan and 
bis successor, ^aj^u-d-din ^Sn (whilst tbe whole of Upper India was con- 
vulsed and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
thoso fair regions into human shambles), would in a large measure account 
for the existence of a comparatively large Musalman population in Bengal, 
contrasted with that in Upper India, without having recourse to theories 
of a more or less fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 
historical warrant. 

1 Burhanpur is described in the Azn (see Yol. II, p. 223} as ** a large city, 
three hos distant from the Tapti, m Subah Dandes or Khandes. It was em- 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by people of all countries, and handi- 
craftsmen plied a thriving trade.’* 

^ Kha^ah is mentioned in the list of cotton-fabnos maiTiifacbnred in India. 
See ilm, Yol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, silk and woollen manufactuies of 
India, in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbar took great paius to improve all indi- 
genous manufactures. Sldlful masters and woikmen were settled in India to 

® means “ small-bodied (man).” I do not exactly understand what 

signifies. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuff manu- 
factured in Bengal, with human figures woven thereon. 
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other mattufactures, he attested thereby his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and was in consequence invested with the titles of Mauta- 
manu-i-Mulk, Shuja‘a-d-daalah, Shuja‘u-d-diii Muhammad !^aa 
Bahadur Asad Jang He also received the personal Mansah of 
a Haft EazSiii, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fringed 
Palki, together with the insignia of the M&hi Order, and a 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was farther con- 
firmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. He surpassed his pre- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of loyalty and armaments, and 
though his prime of life had passed, he did not scorn life’s plea- 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nawab Ja‘far 
!£han, as they seemed too small according to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Arsenal, a lofty 
Gateway, a Revenue Court, ^ a Public Audience-Hall,* a Private 
Office, ® a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall,^ a Oonrt of Chancerj^ ^ 
and a Oouit of Justice ® He lived in magnificent splendour, and 
used to ride out in right regal state He attended constantly to the 

well-being of his Army, and to the happiness of his subjects. On 
his officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear of 

teach people an improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, 
the towns of Lahore, Agia, Fathpnr, Abmadahad, Gujrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanships and the hguxea and patterns and knots, and 
variety of fashions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers His 
Majesty himself acquired a theoietical and practical knowledge of the whole 
trade, and on account of the care bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen of 
this country soon improved. All kinds of liaii -weaving and silk-spinning wreie 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial workshops furnish all those stuffs 
which are made lu other couutiies. Seo Ahi^i-Aklari, Blochmann’s trans- 
lation, Vol. I, pp 87, 88. 


1 * The Dtwan ^ana * is a building containing the office of Diwaii oi Finance 
Minister. 

8 A 'Ghakel Saiun* means literally ‘forty-pillared.’ It was a laige build- 
ing, intended as a Public Audience- Hall 
8 ‘ Khilwat Khlmna * means a‘Piivate Chamber.’ 

4 ^ Jntu8’]£hana^ means “ Oflice-ioom or building.’* 

6 ^kahsah Kacheti^ means the “ Court of Exchequer,” or the llevonue Com t 
or Bevenuo Boaid in respect of Orowu-laud Aihairs* 

« J^atvianhari means a * Court of Justice.’ 
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God, he uprooted from his realm the foundations of oppressions and 
tyrannies. Executing Nazir Ahmad and Murad Farrashj fhe 
employes of Nawab Ja*far !]^an, who were notorious for their high- 
handedness, he confiscated their e&cts. Nazir Ahmad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Dehpara on the banks of 
the liver i^agirati. Shuja‘a-d-daulab, after executing him, finished 
the mosque and gai'den, and named them after himself. And he 
tastefully embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and numerous fountains. It was a 
splendid gaiden, compared with which the spring-houses of Kash- 
mir paled like withering autumn-gaidens ; nay, the garden of 
Iraw} itself seemed to draw its inspiration of fieshness and sweet- 
ness from it. Shuja%-d-daulah used frequently to resort for pro- 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section* of his State Officera. It is said that owing to the superb 
charmfulness of that garden, Fairies used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards on get- 
ting scent of this, informed §hu3a‘u-d-daulah Dreading mischief 
from the genii, the Nawab filled up the tanks with earth, and dis- 
continued his pionics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Nawab Shuja‘a-d-daulah en- 
trusted tbe duties of the Nizamat to a Council, ^ composed of 

1 ‘Iram* or(*)l “is the celebrated but fabulous garden said to have been 
anciently laid out in Arabia Felix by a king named ^adad-bm*i-Ad or Iram 
biQ-i-Oxnad. Frequent mention of these gardens is made by the Eastein poets, 
who describe them as a perfect model of Paradise 

* It is significant that even in those declining 3 ears of the MngUal regtme, 
towards the first quarter of the eighteenth century, scholarship and intel- 
lectual attainments had not ceased to command esteem amongst the Mngh^ 
Ffo-Consols. 

* See slightly varied account in the ‘SetriU-MutaMenvif^ which shews 
that Mirza All Vardi Khan was the leading spirit in Shujau-d-dln*s Coun- 
cil or Cabinet. See Seirul-MutaMenni Vol. II, p. 478 Pers. text. On ascend- 
ing the gadi of Nizamat, ghujau-d'din Khan constituted a Cabinet of 
Adrisers or Council of State, consisting of ( 1 ) Mirza Mal,iammad Ali Vardi 
Khan alias Mirza Bandi, ( 2 ) Haj! Ahmad, brother of No. 1 , (3) Hai KaiAu 
Alam Ohand (formerly ghujan-d-dln’s Diwan in Orissa), (4) Jagatset Fateh 
Ohandr the banker. In all impoitant matters, he used to consult them before 
passing orders. His first measure was to release the Bengal Zamindars who 
had been imprisoned by Ja*far ^an. This measure brought him not only 



Ahmad, Eai A^lamohandDiwan, and Jagat-SetPatehohand, whilst the 
Nawab himself indulged in pleasures.! Rai A^lamchand Muhtar,* 

popularity but also an increase to the revenue (as Nazar was levied), and at 
the same time contributed to the fertility of Bengal, the Jinnatu-UBilad, (See 
Yol. II, p* 473). For purposes of adininistration, he main- 
tallied his sou Sarfaraz ^an as the nominal Diwan of Bengal, conferred the 
Suhahdarl of Oiissa on his son (by another wife), named Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, the Deputy Nizaraat of Jahangimagar or Dacca on his son-in-law* 
Mur§hid Quh ^an II, the Faujdarshfp of Bangpur on Sayid Ahmad Khan 
(nephew of All Yard! Khan), the Fanjdar! of Bajmahal or Akbarnagai on 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad (another nephew and son-m-law of All Yard! Khan). 
Nawazish Mhd. (another nephew of All Yardi) was cieated Geuoralissimo 

of the Army. See Seira-i-MtifaMerw, Yol. II, p. 472. 

I This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of public duties by 
the later Mughal pro-consuls and sovereigns of the ISthcentmy, marks a sad moral 
collapse, and was one of the causes that hasteued the downfall of the Great 
Mughal Empire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, these 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the unchecked control of their 
State concerns into the hands of ministers, who often proved nuscrupulons, venal 
and treacherous, and scrupled not to barter them to intriguers for the sako 
of what they deemed to be their individual and personal self -aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jarring contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of a Babar, a §her Shah, an Akbar, and an Anrangzeb, each of whom 
^scorned delights and lived laborious days.’ As bearing on the same point, I 
may also quote from Bernier’s Travels pp, 129-130 the weighty words of 
Aurangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omorak who had ventured to 
express his fears lest the Emperor’s incessant occupations might be productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monarch in the follow- 
ing noble strain i — ** There can surely be but one opinion among you learned 
men as to the obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difScnlty and 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in band %n defence of 
the people committed to hia charge. And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to cause me no solicitnde $ 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor 
spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According tahim, I am to be swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
an^ebieft/ to study what may best miaiater to my personal ease and enjoy- 
ment. No doubt*, he would have me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Yizier ; ho seems not to consider that, being bom the son 


* The SeiruUUutal^enn describes Alamchand as having formerly held the 
office of Diwan under fihuia’u-d-din ^an, when the latter held the office of 
Nazim of Orissa. Sen*, Yol, II, p. 473, Pers. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Eattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or Mahalla known as ‘Alam- 

c^and Bazar.’ 
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in the period of Shttja'n-d-danlah's Niz5mat of Orissa, was a Muhrar 
attached to the latter’s household. At this time, he was invested 
with the Deputy Diwani of tlie Subah of Bengal, and being ap- 
pointed Superintendent- General of the AiEairs of the Nizamat and 
the Diwani, he effected considerable retrenchments in the public ex- 
penditure, and received the personal Man^ab of a Hazari with the 
title of Rai Rspian — a title which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Nizamat or Diwani had enjoyed And Haji Al^mad^ and 
Mirza Bandi were sons of Mirza Muhammad, who was a cup-bearer 
of A‘zzam Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb A^lamgir. Haji Alj- 
mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Oup-bearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muhammad 
A*zzam Shah. As A^zzam Shah^ fell in the struggle for the Em- 

of a king, and placed on a throne, I was sent into the woild by Providence 
to live and labour, notfoi myself y hutfoi othass that it is tny duty not to think 
of my own happiness j except so far as it is inseparably connected loith the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it behoves me to consult ; nor are these to be sacrificed to anything besides 
the demands of justice, the maintenance of the royal authority, and the 
security of the State. This man cannot penetrate into the consequence of 
the inertness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not without reason that our great Saadi emphatic- 
ally exclaimed Cease to be kings; Oh, cease to be kings ; or determine 
that your dominions shall be governed only by yourselves....' Alas ! we are 
sufilciontly disposed by nature to seek ease and indulgence ; we need no such 
officious counsellors. Our wivies too, are sure to assist us in treading the 
flowery path of rest and luxury.” What a noble ideal of kingly duty I , and 
what a sad falling-off m later Moslem times ^ 


^ In 8eiiul‘MutaMeim and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirza Muhammad’s eldest son was Hap Al,imad, and his second son was Mirza 
Miiliammad Ail (the latter received the title of Muhammad A‘1I Vardl Khan, 
through the favour of ghuja^u-d-din Khan, whilst the latter was Na7,im of 
Orissa). See Seir, Vol II, p. 470. 

2 AVj;am Shah, surnamed Frinco Muhammad AV^siam, was the second son of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, his eldest brother being Prince Muhammad Muaf/^am, 
afterwards surnamed Emperor Bahadur Shah. On Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
(h^ath, there was a fratricidal struggle for the Empire between the abewe 
two brothers, with the result that at the sanguinary battle of Jajo, near Agra, 
hi 1119 A 11 , AV/am Shah, or Prince Muhammad AVam, was killed, and Baha- 
dur Shnli became viotoiions. See description of this sanguinary battle with 
the slaughter of several Princes Royal in the Seirul-Mutalehei in IX, p, 377. 
Emperor Aurangzeb’s third son, Prince Kam Baj^sh, similarly fell shortly 
tiftei lu 1120 A. II., near Haidaiabad, in a similar fratricidal struggje with 
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pire, at the time of this Revolution, the two brothers leaving the 
Imperial Capital proceeded to the Dakhin and thence to Odisa 
(Orissa), and entered there the service of Shuja'u-d-danlab, Ad- 
optinga policy of tact and prudence which “ is a friend, and like water, 
takes to every hue,*^ these two brothers got into the good graces of 
Shu]a*ii-d-daulah. When Shuja‘u*d'daulah acquired the ISTizamat 
of the Subah of Bengal, Haji became his intimate associate 

and councillor in all affairs of the Nizamat ; whilst Mirza Band! 
was invested with the Man§ab and title of A*li Vardi Rhan, and ap- 
pointed ^Fanjdar of theQhaklahof Akbaruagari (Eajmahal). Simi- 
larly, the Haji’s eldest son, named Mubamnaad Riza,^ received the 
office of Daro gh ah or Superintendent of the Bajutrah of Mnrshicla- 
had; Ins second son, Aga. Mufeammad Sa*l(3, was appointed Deputy 
Baujdar of Rangpur; whilst his youngest son, Mirza Muhammad 
Hashim, was invested with the Mansab and title of Hashim A‘li 
Sian. Fir Khan, who during Shnja*u-d-daulah’s stay at Burhanpur 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old nge 
had passed his days in his company, was at this time invested with 
the Mansab and title of ghnja* Quli Khan, and given the EaujdM 
of the Port of Hugh, on the transfer of Ahsanul-lah Kbian. 

Merit is no passport to worldly advancement, 

Wlien times are propitons, failings seem accomplishments* 

The new Eaujdar of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres- 
sions The Port of Huglx from his rapacity was ruined ; and he 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Customs- 

Bahadar §bah. See Seir, VdL II, p. 879, It ought to he noted that these fra- 
tricidal struggles did more to weaken the great Timuride Dynasty, than the 
ravages of Mahratfca freebooters or the incursions of Nadir gjhah and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. 

1 * Mirza Bandi’ was another surname of Mirza Muhammad A’li (subse- 
quently styled Muhammad A*li Vardi ]|^an}. In Setr it is stated that he 
formed the leading spirit in the Council or Cabinet of advisers of Nawab 
Shnja^u-d-din Khan, and that the Faujdarship of Akbarnagar or Bajmahal 
was bestowed by Shuja^u-d-din Khan on A‘Ii Vardi Khan’s ne>ph&io and son-in- 
law named Zaiu-udd-iii Ahmad, See Beir, Vol. II, p, 472. 

* During the NiRamat of A'li Vardi K^an, Muhammad Biza received the 
title of ‘Nawazish Muhammad Khan.* and wa.i advanced to the offce of 
Diwau of Bengal. I do not quite understand what the word * Bajutrah * in 
the text means. It probably signifies “ Miscellaneous Revenue.** 
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House, he requisitioned troops from the Bmperor, commenced 
hostility with the English, Dutch, and French, and levied Nazais 
and taxes. It is said that once unloading from Engksh vessels 
bales of silk and cotton-stuffs, and placing these below the forfci 
he confiscated them. The English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near the fort. Shuja* Quli Ehan finding himself an 
unequal match for them climbed down, when the English troops 
carried ofE their goods. The aforesaid Khan writing to Nawab 
Shu]a‘u-d-daulah requisitioned troops to attack the English, 
and by cutting off supplies of Qasimbazar and Calcutta, ho re- 
duced them to straits. The Chief of the English Factory at 
Qasimbazar was compelled in consequence to arrange terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three lahs of rupees as nazar to Shuja^u- 
d-daulah. The Chief of the English Factory in Oalcjtta, borrow- 
ing the nazarana money from the Calcutta bankers, remitted it 
to Shu 3 a‘u-d-daulali. 

In short, as the good services of §hiija*u-d-dau]ah came to the 
notice of the Emperor througli the medium of Khan Daurfin 
Khan, in recognition thereof, the Ni/.araat of the Subah of Behari 
on the transfer of Pakhru-d-daulal), brother of Rauslianu-d- 
daulah Turabbaz Khan, was also conferred by the Emperor on 
Kawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Muhammad A‘li Vardi Khan to be a ]ierson of capacity and tact, 
apjioiuted him to be his Deputy Governor of Bohar, and sent him 
to ‘Azlraabild (Patna) with five thousand cavalry and infantry, 
A*li Vardi KhSn, armvmg in the Subah of Behar, associated 
with liiraself, in the administration, General Abdul Karim 

I Fa^ru-cl*daulah was Suhadir of Behar from 1140 A.H. for about five 
years. He was given to ease aud pleaenrea, and ill-treated not only his 
minister, Shaikh Abdallah, who enjoyed the oonMence of the public, bat also 
insulted Khwaiab Ma’tas§am (brother of Amiru-l-Umara Sam^amu-d-daulah 
ghap Dauran Khwajah A§am). The latter m cousequonoe left Patna, went 
to Delhi, and oomplaiued to his brother, who held great ioflaence at the 
court of the Emperor, Mnliammad Shah-Pakhru-d-daulah was at once re- 
called, and Behar was added to the Bengal satrapy under Nawub §huj*au- 
d-din Khan Tlie latter appointed Mnhauiraad A*!! Vardi Khiin as his 
Deputy in the Niijamat of Behar, conferring on him (with the sanction of 
the Emperor) the title of Mahabat Jang, and promoting him to.tlie rank of 
a Panjhazan, A^lt Vardi ruled over Behar vigoronsly. See Seirul-Muta-^ 
M&rint Vol,' II, pp, 4G9, 472 For Rauthan-n-d-daulah see page 462, Vol. 
11, 8e%r. 


38 
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Ehan,^ Chief of the Afghans of Darblianga, and raised a levy of 
eflB.cient troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administra- 
tive and revenue affairs to the hands of Abdul Karim Khan, A‘li 
Vardi Ehan sent the former on an expedition against the Banjarah 
tribe, who were a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the guise of traders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial domains and treasures Abdul Karim Khan, sub- 
duing the Bcinjamh tribe, gained a large booty. Muhammad 
A‘li Vardi, hy chastising the Banjmah^ tribe, achieved a high repu- 
tation. And being aided by the Afghans; A‘li Vardi advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of the Rajahs of Bitlah and Bha- 
•wSrah,^ who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions had 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
KSzims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former Subahdars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces- 
santly, A*li Vardi J^an became victorious and triumphant. Raid- 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Vardi Ehan carried oif a large 
booty, amounting to several laics, in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, ho raised an immense sum The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and the strength of Ah Vardi’s ad- 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces against tho 
Qhakwar tribe, w^ho had acquired a world- wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Vardi also extirpated them Invad- 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpur,^ and of Rajab Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, and of 
Kamdar Eban Main,^ who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 

I Abdul Karim Khan was a Eohilla Afghan $ he was very hravo and power- 
fal, and had a large Af^nn following See 8eir Vol. II, p 4!7B. 

s Banja^iah is described as a zemmdari with 100 horse and 1000 foot, tinder 
^ubah Berar in the AvU’i^Akhan, Vol. II, p. 230. The trib6 of Banjarah 
were Rajputs in caste, 

B Bhaurah or Bhawarah is mentioned as a Mahal under Sarkar Tirhut, in 
§abah Behar. See Atn, Vol II, p. 160. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phul- 
warah. Phnlwnri is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

♦ Bhojpur, a parganna in Saikar Bohtns, Bihar, west of Arrah and north 
of Sasseram. The Rajahs of Bhojpur called themselves Ujjinuiah Rajahs, 
as they claimed descent from the ancient Rajahs of Ujjain in Malwah« See 
Ain Blooh. tr,, Vol. I, p. 613 n. 

B I cannot trace of which place in Bihar he was a local chieftain. 
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had not cared for former Nazims, and had ncgleoted to discharge 
loyal duties, and without coercion had never paid the Imperial 
revenue, All Vavdi set ahout chastising every one of them, subdued 
their tracts thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to the 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjedtioii And 
similarly punishing other insolent lebels, Ali Vaidi i^han placed 
the ring of submission on their ears And in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures and a largo army, 
Ali Vardi’s power and prestige grew enormously. As ‘Abdul 
Karim ©Sn held control over all the State affairs, he exercised 
absolute sway, and ignored Muhammad Ali Vardi Shan. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former, inveigled him by 
some device into his own house, and slaying him raised the stand- 
ard of tiiumph. And through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
ia&n,^ Diwan of the Imperial Khalisah, Ali Vardi San opened 
negociations with Qamru-d-din KhSin,® the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang® Bahadur, without 
Sjjuju'a-d-danlah’s recommendation. §hn]a‘u-d-daulah, who re- 
posed full confidence in flaji Aljmad and Air Vardi San, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi’s rank; 
but his son, Sarfaraz San. felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference in views, between the father and the son a cool- 
ness set in. Another son of -§huia‘u-d-daulah by a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi Sau. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 

and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 

Army. Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi San basing their intrigue 
oil his rivalry contrived to bidng about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the two brothers. When the plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Ha]i Ahmad secured the adhesion of 
Rai Baian ‘Alam Qhaud and Ja^tset Fateh Q2iand; and the 

1 For Ishaq aSn, see Seir, Yol. II, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Muham. 
mad Shah’s confidence. 

» When Nizamu-l-Mnlk Ajof Jah resigned the Impoiial Yizarat, I tamu-d- 
daulaU Qamru-d-am a®". Muhammad Amm jasn, succeeded Urn as 

Imperial Vazir of Emperor Muliammad Sco Vol. IT, p. 457, Beifu-U 

MutaMam. Pprs text. , x , . ii. i. oi •’! n- 

8 The Sci^u-UMutahherin, however, (sec n. ante) states that gliuja a-d-din 

Khan secured from Emperor Muhammad ghah the title of * Mahabat Jang 
for hiB favourite and protepe, Ali Vardi K^an, 
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Triumvirate now waited for the development of their conspiracy. 
Shuja*u-d-daulali, by the advice of the Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust the control of any affair to Sarfar§z IQban. When 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown took root in the soil of the hearts 
of the son and the father, as well as of the two brothers, and these 
were about to germinate, Muhammad Taql !^an, ascertaining the 
real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal, to personally interview his father and brother* The 
Councillors of Sliuja*u>»d»dau]ah, finding the odds of the times 
evenly balanced, fanned stinfes and fomented jealousies between 
the two brothers, so much so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Muha'mmad Taqi Khan with liis army x'ode out, and arrayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Murghidabad Fort, on the 
other side of the riier Bliagiiati Thence he advanced to inter- 
view his fathex*, but did not plunder the City. And the army 
of Sarfai az Khan was arranged in battle-array from Naktakhali 
to Shahnagar, and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh- 
ter Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
officers of Mufiammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz Klian won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Mubummad TaqI’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in hattle-aiTay, his own officers would 
capture Mufiammad Taqi and bring him in. Muhammad Taqi 
Kbau, who in bravery was the Tlustam^ of his day, did not caiie for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re- 
passed between the two brothers. When Nawab Shu 3 a*u-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a grave turn, he intervened, re- 
conciled the brothers, and pi evented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sai'faraz Kbaii and the Begams, rebuk- 
ing several times Muhammad Taqi Kljan, Shuja*a-d-daulah pro- 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Jean’s mother, he pardoned 
t Muhammad Taqi Khan, and permitted him to go back to the 
§abali of Oiissa, But ou arrival in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A 9 ., owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, iie^ died. On this, 
Mur.^id Quli Khan, surnamed Majbur,^ who was a son-in-law 

1 The Pei Sinn Hei coles. His aaontjess bravery and splendid heroism Ims 
been immortalised in the ^abnamah of Ferdausi, the Persian Homer* 

* In Maasu'ii-l-Uxnaia,Vol.lI,p. 844, ** Makhmnr,** wliinh seems to be correct. 

» Mnhammad Taqi ghan, the N§?;ini o£ Orissa and a son of NawEb 
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of Shuja^u-d-daulali and was already Deputy NSzira of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Poz't of Surat, 
and who in his writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint- 
ed Deputy Nazim of the Sabah of Orissa. 

During the Viceroyalty of Nawab Ja‘far Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Mur§hld Quli Kban^ stayed at Murshidabad, 
a person named Mir ^labib, a native of Shiraz, spoke Peisian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Port of Hflgli, where he earned his live- 
lihood by retailing the waies of Mughal merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pursnits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir ^Eabib quickly ingratiated himself with Mui^shid 
Quli Khan, and entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja^far 
Khan conferred the Governorship of Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Mursjiid Quli Sbian, Mir Q^hib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), and was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy, By personally attending to minute details, and by adopt- 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi- 
ture on account of the Nawarah (war- vessels), the artilleiy, and 

d-dia Khan, lies buried in the Qadam' Basul building at Cuttack, whioh had 
been erected by Nawab ghuja^u-d-dln ^an, when the latter was Na^im of 
Onssa. The tomb of Mnl^ammad Taqi ]^an is now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it 1 found still the following inscription : ViP 

I ( py ^ 8et9'u-l‘MutaM^^n (Pers. test, p. 534i), 

makes mention of this Eatak Qadam Basul building, and of the Deputy 
Governoi , Abdul Nabi Khan (father of Abdur Basal Khan, another Deputy 
Governor of Onssa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
oat there is a bistorial anachronism in the Qadam Basul building inscription 
which states ** it was erected by ghanja^u-d-din Khan in the time of Alamgir 
II* ” Shnjd^a-d-dm was not a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir 1 whilst at Katak, and of Emperor Muhammad 
gbab, whilst Ni/^ui of Bengal. 

I The reader must not confound this Murshid Quli Khan (son-in-law 
of Sbuja^u-d-daulah whose real name was Mirza Lutfullah) with Nawab Ja*far 
Khan, who had formerly held the title of ‘ Murshid Quh gdan. ^ On re- 
ference to the account of JaTar ]^an in the text, it would appear that * JaTar 
Khan received several titles in succession; first lie received the title of 
‘Kartalab Khan.* next that of ‘Murshid Quh ghan,’ and lastly that of 
* Mubaman-ul-Mulk Alau-d-daulah Jafir Khan Nasir Jaug,*‘ his original 
name having been Mirza Hadi. 
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the army, and thas rendered good services, and in conseq[uence, 
shortly after, his official rank was raised. Finding tie tract of 
Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profit«yielding, and suited for 
trading business, he revived the system of ^atida^i-hkas current 
during the Viceroyalty of Piiuco Azimu-gh-Shan, and by means 
of other exactions, both he and hts Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext of collecting the Imperial revenue, he induced Nurud-lah, 
Zamindarof Parganah Jalalpur,* who was the leading Zaminclar, 
together with other Zamindars, to attend his KacMri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
5abib kept Nurud-lah under duress. At midnight, he permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Af^ans. Tlie latter, 
at the instigation of Mir ^abib, slew Nuru-l-lah, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir ^ablb announced that Ntiru- 
1-lah had ded, sent a detachment to his house, confiscated his 
treasures and jewelleries and efEects and sdk-stuffs, amounting in 
value to several laics, as well os his Abyssinian male and female 
slaves* Mir Elabib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocx'atic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa Sadiq, Zamindar of Patpasar,^ 
who in artfulpess and cunning was his match, Mir sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprah. By chance the Aqa met the 
nephew of the Rajah of Tiprah, who having escaped from the con- 

i On reference to the Ain-i-Akhan (Vol. II, pp. 132-133), I find two pargauahs 
with the name of * Jallapnr/ one being Sawail (apparently, Sarail j, commonly 
called Jallapur (revenue, 1,857,230 dams) under Saikar Fathabad, another 
being Dablat Jallaptir (lovenue, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Mahmudabud. The 
first Jallapur or Sarail is situated lu the Brahmanbana Sub-Division of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that Bub-diviBion in 
1896, 1 found the head of the Musalman family there (who was still called a 
JOtwan) in an impoverished condition. The second Jallalpur pargauah is now 
in the modern Fandpur district, and is owned, I believe, by the present 
HuMdmau Zamindats of Habibganj in that district It may be that 
^Habibganj* owes its name to Mir Habib; specially as there was formerly a 
** Chiklah Habibganj.” 

* I fail to finrl Pfttpasar in the Ain-i-Akbaii I have not been able to trace 
where it is, nor know if any desceudauts of this family surrive 1 may, how- 
ever, add here that local traditions prevalent in Tiprah mention that the 
Biwans of Horishpur (another old family of Musalman Zamindars, now in an 
impoverished condition) had somctlung to do with tho old Tiprah Rajahs, 
and with their conquest by tho Mughals. I am not sure if Aqa or Aga 
Sadiq of the text was connected with tho above family. 
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trol of bis uncle was wandering away from tis native country, 
and who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi- 
nions, The aforesaid JSqa considering his company very lucky 
kept him in his company, promising to instal him iu the Zamiu- 
dari. The Eajah’a nephew, according to the saying, — 

** The hare of that country can assuredly catch the dog of 
that tract,” — 

guided the 5qa through the rooky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The Eajah of Tiprah, who was 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed by this sudden on-rush of the Imperialists, and not 
having the capacity to fight fled to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell into the hands of Mir 
Ijiabib, who by fightings stormed tlie fort of Qiiandigadah, which 
was the residence ^ of the Rajah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir 9abib brought the tract of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Habib ® appointed Aqa Sadiq as Faujdar of Tiprah, and the 

I The present residence of the Uajah of Hill Tiprah is at Agarfcala, I do 
not know where Ohandigadah lies. It could not have been far away from 
Agartala. Tiprah or Conimilla does not appear in Akbar’s rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

8 A full account of Mir Jf&hlh is given in the Seim-UMutaMBrin, Vol. II, Pers. 
text, pp. 593, 591, 590, &c, (also see Maas!ru*l-0mara, Vol. II, p. 844). He 
subsequently joined the Mahrattas, and induced the latter to invade Orissa 
and Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali Yardi Khan for snpplanting 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Mur^iTd Quli 
Khan (son-in-law of gli^j^*ii"d-diu BDhan) , He appears to have been a man 
of wondeifnl resourcefulness, bravery and tact, and gave no end of trouble to 
Ali Yardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with Mir ^abib and the 
Mahrattas, by appointing Mir 9^Ib as his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, the 
arrangements being that Mir Habib was to pay the Mahratta army of occupa- 
tion from the revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Yardi an annual 
subsidy of twelve Idks, Mir ^abib’s signal services to the Mahratfcas in the 
end were most churlishly requited by the latter, for Janoji, sou of the Mahratta 
HaghojlBbonsla, treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Seimd-MutaMterinf 
Yol. II, p. 592, Pers text), after having invited him to a feast Bat thronghoufc 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and the 
Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, oven in the treatment of one, 
who, thougli distinct from thorn in race and religion, had given them the 
virtual mastery over iho Provnice of Orissa 
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Bajali’s nepliew as the Eljah, ^ whilst he himself returned to 
JaliSugirnagar (Dacca) with treasures, valuables and elephants. 
Mur^id Qal! Ehan sent to Nawab Shuja‘a-d-danlah an account 
of the conquest of Tiprali, together with the best specimens of the 
wares and silk-stufEs of that tract. The Kawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Eaushanabad,* and invested Mursliid Quli !l^au with 
the title of * Bahadur,^ and conferred on Mir the title of 

* !Eban/ 

In short, when the Deputy-Nizamat of the Subah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Mursjiid Quli Khan, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawab Shuja^u-d-daulah, was given by the 
Emperor the title of Rustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and fearing lest after the latter’s death Eustam-Jang 
might fight against him, Sarfaraz Kh3,n^ detained at Mur.^i- 
dabad as hostages Eustam-Jang’s son, named Yabya Ehan, and 
lua wife, named Dnx’danali Begam. Although this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Mursliid Quli Shan, the latter had 
no alternative but to endure it in silence, Mursliid Quli Khan 
with his array arrived in the Subah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
Ilabibn-l-lah Khan to be his Deputy there, in the same way as 
the latter had been his Deputy at Jahangirnagar. By use of di- 
plomacy, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Habib 
succeeded in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zamindars of Orissa. He neglected no step towards the per- 
fect organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a surplus 
in its revenue. During the commotion in M^^^ammad Taqi Khan’s 
time, the ESjah of Parsntam^ had removed Jagannatb, the Hindu 

1 Evidently, the K£jah was no longer an independent Eajah, bat was left 
more or leas as a feudatory prince. 

2 When I was at Brahmanbaria in 1896, 1 found the Court peons* badges 
still healing the word Ohaklah Raushanahad,** I do nob know if they have 
been since changed. 

8 Murshid Qali Khan II Rustam-Jang was a son-in-law of Kawab ghuja'u- 
d-din Sian, having married Dnrdana Begam, step-sister of Sarfaraz Khftn. 
SyetT Razi Khan was anotl^ sen in-law of Shuja*a-d-dm having 

married Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Snrfaifiz Khan. 

* Ho was hitherto only * Mir IJabib * His name was changed to * Mir Habibu- 
1-lah Khan,’ on his receiving the title of * Khan * from Emperor Muhammad 
ghUh, in recognition of his services in connection with the conquest of Tiprah* 
See note ante in regard to the title ‘ !Kh an ^ and its significance, under Musal- 
man Enipei-ore of India* 
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Grod, from the limits of the §uhah of Odisah (Orissa), and had 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across the Qiiilka lake. In con- 
sequence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling-o:ff to the 
tune of nine laks of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations with Mir Hahibu-l-lah 
Khan, and paying nazar to the Kazim of the time, Rajah Dand 
Deo brought back Jagannath the Hindu Gbd to Parsutam (Pari), 
and re-established the worship of Jagannath at Puri An account 
of the worship of Jagannath has been already given m the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy- Nizamat of Odisah (Orissa) was conferred on 
Mursfeid Qull il^an Rustam- Jang, the Deputy-ITizamat of the 
Qhaklah of Jahaugirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on Sarfaraz Khan J 
The latter appointed as his Deputy- (a^overnor Qhalib Ali Khan 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib Ali Qan to Dacca. Sarfaraz Khan also appointed Jasunat 
Rai, the late HawSb Jafar Khan’s ® Secretary, and his own tutor- 

1 ‘Parsntam * is another name for Pun See Hunter’s ‘ Orissa* 

* It may be noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
machinery of Bengal, during the la^ r part of Emperor Auratigzeb’s reign. 
The offices of Nazira and Diwan had been hitherto kept quite distinct, but a re- 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Aurangzeb, 
when the latter appointed his favourite officer Murshid Quli Klian I. (after, 
wards Nawab Ja‘far ]^an) to the dual offices of Oiwan of Bengal and Orissa 
and Deputy Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. Mnrshid Quli ]^an I. could not 
personally perform the functions of these dual offices, and whilst himself 
personally holding the portfolio of Deputy Nizamat of Bengal (the Chief 
Nazim being still Prince Azimu-sh-Shan), he delegated the office of Diwan in 
Bengal to Syed Akram Shan and, on the latter’s death, to Syed Razi Khan, 
^son-in-law of Shujau-d-dm KhanJ and that of Deputy Nazim and Diwau of 
Orissa to Shn 3 a‘u-d-din Khan (bis son-in-law) Emperor Farrukh Sir, on his 
accession to the throne of Delhi, further confirmed and accentuated the above 
admimstiative change by uniting in the person of Nawab Ja’far ^an the offices 
of Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwau of those Provinces. This union 
of the two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the ^restig^ of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspect. 
This regal aspect was fmfcher broadened by Emperor Muhammad Shah adding 
Behar to the Bengal Satrapy, whilst Nawab Shuja'u-d-din was the Bengal 
Viceroy. Foi purposes of administration, Shuja‘a-d-dm appointed a State 
Council of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entire Satrapy, consisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, Into 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, m s (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, and a portion of Noi thorn Bengal, (2) Jahangir-nagar or 

39 
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guardian, to be the Diwaii and Minister of that place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Ghalib Ah E^an, And out of legard 
for Nafisah Begam, his sistei , he bestowed the office of Superin- 
tendent of the Nawa'Kih (wai -vessels) on Murad A‘li Khan, ^ son of 
Syed Bazi Ehan. TJie control over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of Crown-lands, Jaghs^ war- vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Oustoms-liouse were all entrusted to Mun^i Jasunat 
Bai. In that the aforesaid Mnn^i had been trained up by Hawab 
tTa^far Khan, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
increase in the State Bevenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Smidct^i'-khas, and 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Habib, 
daring the legime of Mur^shid Quli Khaii.^ Puttingforth laudable 
efforts to keep down tlie selling-rates of food-grains, and effect- 
ing cheapness m their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Fort of Jahangirnngar (or Dacca), which Hawab Amiru*^!- 
Umara Shaistah Ehan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in reducing 

JDaooa Division comprising Eastern and Southern Bengal, and a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and including Sylhet and Chittagong, (3) Behar Division, 
(4) Orissa Division. Shnja^u-d-dm Khan directly administered the first Divi- 
sion, and appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and supervision, 

I Murad A‘li ^an was a son of Nafisah Begam, uterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz Khan. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shuja'u-d-din Khan, and was 
married to Syed Bazi ]^an, who was Dlwiin of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram Khan, during the 'tegime of Nawab Ja‘far Kh^“* Syed 
Eazi Khan’s death, during the reign of Emperor Family Bir, on the nomina- 
tion of Nawab Ja^far ^an (his maternal grandfather), Mirza Asadu-Mah 
received the title of Sarf araz Khaa and was appointed Diwau of Bengal * 
Sarfaraz San continued to be the nominal Diwan of Bengal, wliilst his 
father ghaja*a-d-din Khan succeeded Nawab Ja‘far Khan as Najsim of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was transferred to the State 
Council, consisting of l^aji Afemad (brother of A‘Ii Vardi KhSnl. Diwan 
Alam^and, and Fatih^and Jagat Set. 

» Mhrsa Butfullah, surnamed Murshid QuU H, son-in-law of ghuja'n- 
d-din Khan. He was first Deputy -Governor of Jabangirnagar (Dacca), and 
was subseqaently transferred in the same capacity to Onssa He should 
not be confounded with Nawab Ja^far ]^§n who also held the title of Murshid 
Qnli Khan. 
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the price of food-grains to one seer of fche BgzSr weight per 
as was current in the Nawab’s time. From that time until now, 
no one else had been able to effect snch cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains. Ho rendered the tract of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) fertile’, 
like the garden of by sprinkling on it the waters of liberality, 

equity and justice ; and in consequence, Sarfaraz Khan won a good 
name amongst all classes of Ins subjects At the desire of Nafisah 
Begatn^, Murad Ali Khan was married to a daughter of Sarfaraz 
Khan, and was appointed Deputy- Grover nor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of ^alib A‘li Khan. Murad Ali Khan now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Peshkav thereof, and commenced oppressions.^ Munshi Jasunat 
Rai, who had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre- 
hending that Ills reputation might he taiinshed, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through the tyj’anny of the new oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirza Muhammad Sa'id, the second son of Haji Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfai az Khan Faiijdar of the Qhaklah of Hhoraghat 
and Rangpui and Kuqh Behar, desolated the Jfa/wZs of Hangpur 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

1 See n, ante and the text with leference to Nawab Shaista Khan. 

2 See n. ante 

* Nafisah Begaiii was a sister of Sai faraz Khan, and Marad A‘li Kh an was 
a son of Nafisah Begsini, by Syed Sa^i Khftn. Sarfaraz Khan^s predecessor m 
the o£&ce of Diwan of Bengal Thus, Miiiad A*li Khan was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz ^an He, hitherto, held the office of Superintendent of the 
Nawm ah (war- vessels) at Dacca, and on hia marriage with Sarfaraz 
daughter, was promoted to the olHce of Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), m supercession of j^ahb A‘U Khan. It may bo interbating to note 
that there is a place called Muradnaga.r, iieai D.iudkaudi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with some former Nawabs of Dacca, and where some landed pro- 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhiknapaliau Nawaba of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca I fancy, therefore, 
Muradnagar owes its name and oxigiu to tins Murfid A‘li Khan. 

4 BajballaVs son, Kishan Ballab, in the time of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, fled 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and the Euglish See Seiru-L^Muia^eun^ Tol, II, Pers. text, 
p.621. Bajballab was the ovil genius of Murad A‘li Khan, as Alamchand was 
the evil genius of Shuja^ud-diu ^5-u, and Katanohand that of the Syed brothers. 
See note ante, itajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamouB 
Mirau, son of Mir Ja^fnr. 
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those whom he oppressed, he mobilised an army. Requisitioning 
troops from the Emperor, he marched with his troops against the 
Rajahs of Kuoh Behar and Dmajphr, Those Rajas fancying they 
were masters of large aimies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered by numerons forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
hoed to the anthointy of the Nazim. By dint of diplomacy and 
by use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa‘ld 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buried hoards, jewelleries and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense treasure — indeed the treasure of a Croesus— that thus 
fell into his hands, he acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kuoh Bibar, by humouring Haji Ahmad, on the recommenda- 
tion of Nawab ghuja'a-d-daulah and Sarfaraz Eian, Mirza 
Muhammad Sa‘id received the titles of ‘ IQian ' and * Bahadur.’ 

Nawab Shuja’a-d-daulab, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz J^an to chastise Badl‘u-z-zaman, 
zamindar of Birbhfim Sheltered by rocks and forests and support- 
ed by numeixius Afghans, this zamindar did not bend bis bead 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay the revenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancmg-parties 
and pleasures fourteen lahs of revenue derived from tlie measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur- 
pose of helping the poor and the scholarly. Tiie zamindar him- 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges of 
Khubra Kandi and Lakra Khondab and of other hills and narrow 
rooky defiles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
and egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and be fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, in that no one could 
enter that tract without bis passport. He bad appointed bis 
brother, Azam l^an, to administer bis State, and his son, A'li Quli 
;^an, to command bis army, and Naubat Sbaii be bis Diwto 
and Minister. Badi‘u-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 
bis time on flute-playing and on carousals. Sarfaraz !0>an sent 
him a message, containing promises and rewards in the event of 
his submission to Nawi.b Sbttja‘u-d-daulab, and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of bis recalcitrance and 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz &au despatched Bardwan 
bis special confidantes^ lOiwajab Basant and Mir S^arfu-d-dln, the 
second Paymastex^-General, with a large army. Badi‘u-z-zamaa 
now prudently woke up from the slumber of vanity, and ten- 
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deved his homage and submission. Inducing the aforesaid Mir and 
the above EhwSjali to become his interceders, he sent through the 
latter a petition expressive of submission and lojalty, and subse- 
quently in the company of the former be set out for Murshidabad. 
And after waiting on Sarfaraz !^au, through the introduction of 
Mir Sharfu-d-din, Badi‘a-z-zaman was granted an audience by 
ITawab Shu]a*u-d-daulahy- who not only pardoned his past misde- 
meanour, but generously bestowed on him Ubila^ts. Badi‘u-z- 
zamaii agreed to pay three laks of rupees annually on account of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinaiy proce- 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
famished as Lis surety Karatoiand, ^ zamindar of Bar d wan. ^ He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. 

Towards the close of the year 1161 AH, when Nadir Shah 
invaded ^ the Imperial Capital, and Sam^arau-d-daulahEj^an-dauran 
fell m the battle s against Nadir Shall. Nawab Sbu]a‘u-d-daulah 
being ill and confined to bed permitted Yabya Ehto and Dur- 
danab Begam (son and wife respectively of Murghid Quli i^an) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan as his heir* Ear- 
nestly exhorting the latter to confide in pajji Ahmad, the Rfii 
Baian ^ and Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over the offices of the Nizamat, Nawab 
Shuja^u-d-din ijQan died on the 13th Zilhaj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shuja‘a-d-daulah’s ^ corpse in the sepulchre 
which he (Slia 3 a‘a-d-daulah) had in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
para, opposite to the Eort and the City of Murghidabad, SarfarSz 

1 Badru*z*zamau Khan of Birbham, and Karatoliand of Bardwan, appear to 
have been the two principal zannndais in Western Bengal at the time. I un- 
derstand the descendants of Badi*a-z-zanian still survive at Birbhum, bat are 
111 an impoverished condition. 

^ A full description of Kadu* Shah*s invasion will be found in all Indian 
histories, and also m Yol, II, p. 482, 

5 This battle took place at Kainal, 4 stages (manual) distant from Shah- 
jahanabad or Delhi, in 1151 A H. See Vol. II, p. 482. 

* That is, Eai Alamchand, Slmja^u-d-dln Khan*s de facto Diwan. He receiv- 
ed the title of Eailn' from the Emperor, on the recommendation of 
his master, Eawab Shuja‘a-d-dm Khan. See Seir, VoL II, p. 471. 

6 It should be noted that both “ Shu^a^u-d-din Khan ** and “ Shuja'u-d- 
danlah” signify oue a-ud the same person. These were his titles. This 
* Shuja^tt-d-daulah, ’ better known as ‘ Shuja*u-d-din Khan ” must not be con- 
founded With the Nawab Vizier Shu 3 a*a-d-daiilah of later history. 
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Tni fl. n motmted the masnad of the Nizamat in the place of his 
father. 

0 

inziMAT OF NAWAB SARFARIZ fflClR'. 

When Nawab Sarfaraz 3Qan mounted the masnad of the Niza- 
mat of Bengal, agreeably to the dying instructions of his father, 
he appointed Haji Abmad, the Rai Raian and Jagatset to be his 
Oounoillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative affairs. 
But these meddling moi’e than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz Khan who expected promotions and man- 
9 abs, and farther intrigued to bring about their disgrace and over- 
throw Although Nawab Sarfaiaz Khan and the Begams were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of tlie 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in Ali 
Vardi iQban with his army from Aziraabad (Patna) under pre- 
text of visiting the Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz Khan ^ And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir Shah, * the king of Per- 
sia, liad defeated Muhammad Shah, captured Nizamu-I-Mulk, 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din iOtan, and Muhammad IQan Baug- 
agfe, &c., who were the pillars of the Mughal Empire,^ and en- 

1 The anfchor of the Maaseru-UXJmara states that Sarfaiaz KhSn rendered 
himself unpopular hy adopting a policy of iigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by rednoing his aimy, and that this gave an opportunity to Ali Yardi 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter's brother, Ahmad, who was 
Sarfaraz K!han*8 chief councillor Seep. 844, Maaserud^Uinai a, Vol. II, p, 844. 
It should, however, he added in jnstioe to Sarfaim Khan's memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Trinmvirate Gonnoillors, <>whom 
Sarfaraz ^an trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunningly laying to 
rniu and overthrow their benefactor's son. One feels sick to dwell on such 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz Khan from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

* Nadir Sh^b was a soldier of fortune. After capturing ^ah Tahmasp, 
King of Persia, he held a Council of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia, See his life in Namai SJ^u&ruan (p. 153), which also gives his por- 
trait. 

B Por details, see p.482 (Pers. text). It would appear, 

even at this crisis in the fate of the Umpire, the venal Ministers of Blmperor 
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tering Shah-jahanabad (Delhi) ^ with his Persian troops had plun- 
dered the palaces of both fche Emperor and his nobles In conse- 
quence, the whole Empiie was shaken to its foundation* * The 
Triumvirate Council persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to introduce in 
Bengal the coins and the ^ of N^adir Shah, and about 

the same time they remitted the confiscated treasuies of Shu- 
ja‘u-d-daulfih and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Ehan, 
who had arrived in Mui§liidabad on behalf of Qamru-d-dm 
lOian^ long before Nadir Shah’s invasion Haji Ahmad and 
Ali Vardi Khan intrigued with Murid Khan, and won him 
over to their side On the withdrawal of Nadir Shah, they 
earned tales of the introduction of the Nadir Shalu coin and 
IChuthah to Nawab Qamru-d-dhi lOiau and to Nizamii-1-Mulk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfataz Khan. Aided by the 
machinations of the Imperial ministeis,® they secured a royal 
patent granting to them the Nizamat of Bengal, and authorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz Ehan,® on account of his treason in 
introducing the com and ’^ufhah of Nadir Shah. When the 

Muhammad Shall could not put aside personal feolings and olannish jealousies 
—the great baue of all Moslem races and the gi'are of so many Masalman 
Empires,— nor could combine loyally in one common and sacred cause to 
repel the enemy’s invasion of India Burhanu-l-Mulk was the greatest delin- 
quent in this respect. Only Nizamu-1-Mulk and Qamru-d-d!n ]^an ap- 
pear in better light, and seem to have worthily maintained the high tradi- 
tions of their great offices. For Nizamn-1-Mu1k Asif Jah, and Qamru-d-din 
Khan, see Kuaservt-l^ XTmmay Vol III, p. 837, and Voi I, p. 368. 

i Eor some gruesome details of the sack of Delhi and the generUt massa- 
cre of its population, see m, Yol. II, p 486. 

8 Nadir Shah’s invasion was one of the great exteinal calamities that 
overtook the Mu^al Empire and hastened its ram. 

3 Khutha was also recited after Nadu Shah’s name in all the mosques of 
Delhi on his entry there. See 8ei} 

4 He was at the time Oliief Vizier or Prime Minister of Emperor Muham- 
mad §hah. 

6 The principal Imperial Minister who sided with Haji Ahmad and Ali 
Vardi ^au in their intrigue, was Mutamu-d-daulah Ishaq 3gkha. The 
latter exercised at the time great mfiueuce over Emperor Mul^ammad Shah. 
See p. 489, BeirvL-^hMuta’^erin, 

^ TheTriamvirate Oounoillors were themselves responsible for this treason, 
which was a part of their adroitly-laid plot to overthrow Sarfariz Khan, by 
subsequently denouncing the latter before the Emperor Muhammad ghah. It 
is a pity Sarfaraz j^an the Good, owing to his guilelessness and lack of 1 ^.^ 
I$i|^ht, eot^d not see through their despicable game of villainy. 
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arrow of their efForfcs reached the butt of their aim, the Triumvir- 
ate Council represented to Sarfari,z !^an that the resources of 
the State were limited, whilst its expenditure was heavy, and 
thereby persuaded the Nawab to reduce the strength of his Army, 
They at the same time secretly sent instructions to All Vavdi 
]^an to mobilise troops and collect arms, in view of the invasion 
of Bengal Whoever was cashiered from the army of Sarfaraa 
was straightway enlisted by Haji Aljmad in the service of 
All Vardi IS an, and sent off to Azimabad (Patna) Nearly one- 
half of Sarfaraz ®an's troops were in this way disbanded. Ali 
Vardi ^an, having completed preparations for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Af gh ans^ Bohllahs, and Bhalias, set out for 
Bengal; whilst 9^31 Ahmad sent his and his sons' hoarded treasures 
amounting to several lahs of rupees for the expenses of Ali Vardi’s 
army. When Sarfaraz Khan, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, and from informations of emis- 
saries, came to be apprised of the machinations of the treacheious 
enemy, deeming it prudent to adopt remedy for the affair befoie it 
came to pass, he set himself to overthrow the traitors, and d^ided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship 1 of Azimgbad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed Muhammad Hasan, in supercession of Ali Vardi 
Kbao, and the Faujdari of Akharnagar (Rajmahal) together with 
the command of Sakrigali and T§liaga(Jhi passes on Mir §harfu-d- 
din Ba^^i, in supercession of A‘tau-l-lah Khgn, son-in-law of 
Haji Ahziaad, Sarfaraz !]^aa also determined to appoint MunsTiI 
Jasunat B»ai as Diwan in the place of the Hai Raian. But 
as yet this decision had not been put in force, when the mem- 
bers of the Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting a representa- 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im- 
perial Revenue, and their losses, persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to post- 
pone their supercession and the installation of others in their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
after three months.® Sarfaraz Khan, who owing to guileesness of 

I See slightly varied accounts in the (p. 489), which 

states that Sarfaraz Shan transferred the office of Piwan from Baji Ahmad 
toMirMurtaza, and contemplated transfem 'g the Fanjdari of Bajmahal fioni 
Ataa-l-]flh KhSn to his son-in-law, Hasan Muhammad KhSa. 

ft This la the old story of gaming time. Sarfaraz KhSn exhibited a lament- 
able laek of judgment in accepting this false representation of hjs faithless 
Cpuneillors, His credulity, indecision, and generous impulsiveness cost him 
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his nattii’© had already been victimised by the duplicity of the 
Triumvirate Council, once again sulEered himself to be duped 
by their wiles. A‘ll Vaidi Khan, utilising tins short respite, 
secured the adhesion of Mustafa Khan, HhamsliSr Eban, Sardar 
Ehan, IT‘mar i^an, Rabim Ebau, Kavam Khan, Smandaz Kbian, 
ShaiUi Ma^fum, ShaiMl Jahangir Khan, Muhammad gulfuqar 
Khan, Ohldan JSazH^i (Bakhghi of the !^aliahs), Bakhtawar 
Singh, and other Generals and officers of the Army. Under 
the false pretext of waiting on Sarfaraz Kban, A‘]i Vardi IQian 
marched swiftly, crossed the passes of TiUaga^hi and Sakilgali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Abmad, Ataullah Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajmuhal), had 

taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers aud spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal vid the passes of Tiliagadhl aud Sakilgali, 
until A‘li Vardi Kban had crossed through those passes. In 
consequence, no news of A'li Vardi Khan’s movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Kbao. It was only when the vanguard of A‘li Vardi 
San’s army had actually reached Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the news of All Vardi Qian’s movement reached Sar- 
faraz ©an This news threw both the City of Mursfeidabad and 
its Bomar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfaraz ©an 
instantly imprisoned Ahmad. Although the RSi Raian 

treacherously explained that A‘li Verdi’s arrival was for the pur- 
pose 5f waiting on Sarfartiz ©an, this explanation had no reassur- 
ing effect. Detailing Qbaug ©an and Mir Sharfu-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving Iiis son, 
9afiza-l-lah surnamed Mirza Amani, together with ^asin ©an 
Faujdar, to guard the Fort and the City, Nawab Sarfaraz ©an 
together with ^azanfar Husain ©&u and a son of Muhammad 
Taqi ©an, (both of whom were his sons-m-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad Baqir ©an, Mirza Muhammad Iraj ©Sn, Mir Kamil, 
Mir Oadai, Mir Haidar §bah, Mir Diler Sbah, Baji Singh, Rajah 
Ghandarab Singh, gbamsbir ©an Qurighi, (Faujdar of Silhafc), 
ghuja Quli ©an, (Faujdar of the port of Hugh), Mir Bahib, 
Murshid Quli ©an Faujdar, Mardan A‘li ©an (the late ^^uj^a 
Shan’s Babhsh!) and other Generals and Mnnsahdars and Zamin- 

hia throne ami his life, and sounded the first faint but certain death-knell of 
the ancient Atoslem Satrapy in Bengal, which beoame shorn of its semi-regal 
prestige with his full. 

40 
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da^’s of Bengal, marclied out from the City with a large army and 
fire-pouring artillery, and encamped at Babmaniah, which is two 
Km oh distant from Mursjiidabad. Marching on the second day, 
the Nawab reached Sarai Diwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Khamrah, where he mustered his aiiny and re- 
viewed its strength and aimaments. In that the officers of 
Shuj‘a Khan’s regime were m league with Haji Aljmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells were discovei’ed in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shahriar !Ehan, the 
Haji’s brother, who was General Superintendent of the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
SarFaraz KhFui appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony the 
Portuguese, to bo General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Mahabat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the mouth of the Sfiti (where the shrine of Shah 
MurtaziV Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatah. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King (i.s., the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with tliousands of its forces (i.e , staxs), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawab Sar- 
faraz Khan, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro- 
logers, advanced to assault the enemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Mahabat Jang were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The fiai Baian,^ find- 
ing that the cable ivas being turned, at this- moment treacherously 
represented to Nawab SarfarSz Khan that the Sun had moved 
lught vertical to tlie head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, ^)oth horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day farther 
fightings wei*e postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death)-— 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength, 

To fight with thee P 
Owing to thy good lack. 

The enemy’s head shall be trampled upon by thy feet, 

I This Rai Raian Diwau Alam^and, the protege and favonrito of Sarfaraz 
Khun*8 father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfarfis 
Khao*s cause, than oven A*li Vardi and his brother Ahmad* But it 
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Althoagh astrologers descanted on the anspiciousness of that 
hour for fighting, and addnoed arguments in proof of the incom* 
ing victoiy, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
tlie battle, Sarfaraz ]^an was unmoved, and forbade by use of 
threats further fightings that day. Then Sarfaraz Qban encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Geriah river. Meanwhile, a letter from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyalty, and explaining that he 
had come simply to pay his respects to Sarfaraz !^an. Sarfaraz 
Khan, who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the letter, be- 
came reassured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Haji Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to A‘li Vardi Kban Mahabat Jang, in order to reassnre the 
latter and to biing him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
Shaja Qnli i^an and Sbwajah Basaut, his two special cmfdmteSi 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
gnage correctly the dispositions of A‘li Vardi’s Army, and then to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion. He had apprehended that they would be slain, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the ^^aji to be auspicious, nay as the first augury of victory, 
Mahabat Jang (A^Ii Yardi) enclosed in a casket a brick, giving out 
It contained the Holy Qoran, held it in his hand, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded hands present himself be- 
fore Nawab Sarfaraz £han, and would sue for pardon for his mis- 
conduct. At the same time he presented two hundred gold coins to 
Shwajah Basant. These idiots (Shuj^a Qull Shan and Khw&jah 
Basant), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz Sban the loyal dis- 
position of A*l! Yard! l^an cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawib 
Sarfaraz !Q;ian then ordered his butler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assured on the bed of comfort, nay slumbered the 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (which is akin to death) ; 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of the wiue*cap of 
peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is sheer folly to rely on the cajolery of thy enemy : 

The seeming prostration of floods undermines walls ! 

is doe to Dlwan Aiam^od’s memory to add that he was only one of the faith- 
less oat of a faithless herd. 
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After tilie withdrawn! of Sarfaraz Eban’s emissaides, A*ll Vardi 
E^an soothed and won over his officers by promising them two 
months’ pay in the event of his victory, and also by promising 
them the booty that might be captured. He thus incited and in- 
stigated them to fight, and distributed shells, gunpowder and arma- 
ments. The Generals of Sarfaraz !^an’s army who from before 
were in league with A‘li Vardi Khan, were all ready for treachery 
and regicide. The only exceptions were Muhammad Gliau^ Khan 
and Mir Sharfu-d-din, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army, who were posted at the ford of the river Geiiah. 
Ascertaining through messengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, botli the above Generals at midnight 
hastened to SarfarSz !^an, apprised the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning tender a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
and there to gunrd him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot he untied with the 
nail of EflEorts, the will of Providence east tho quicksilver of 
heedlessness into the ear of Sarfaraz Khfm Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Kban treated those two Generals 
in a rude and. threatening manner, and by way of censure added ; 
“You opening a shop of self* aggrandisement desiie that I should 
he involved in war against Mah^bat Jang, wlio is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up hlnsliing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their own camps- Arming themselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; wliilst Sarfarfiz 
E3ian,inthe slumber of lieedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Haji Aljimad, in the dead of night, 
under the pietext of visiting relations and friends, the officers 
and soldiers of Mahabat Jang’s ax’iny, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaiaz Kb^^i tod 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an oppoitunity 
to strike. 

The officers of Shuj*S Khan’s Tegime, upon whom Sarfaraz 
^an placed great reliance, from the very beginning were in intri- 
gue with the and seeing and knowing all connived at and 

concealed the conspiracy; whilst the loyal adheieuts of Sar- 
farSz Kb&« held their tongue from fear of being snubbed. Whilst 
one hour of the night yet remained, ATi Vardi KbSo and 
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Haji Ahmad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail- 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama‘dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and flags and elephants, 
to attack Ghaus Hbian and Mir Sliarftt-d-din, whilst with another 
division, consisting of Afghan and Bhaliah troops, in the darkness 
of the night, under the guidance of the men of the Zamindai'I of 
Eamakant, Zamindar of Eajshah!, they themselves marched to 
deliver a night-attack against Sai-faraz Ij^an. And towards the 
day-break, whilst yet the darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not be distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Qau’s troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
The old proteges awoke Sai^araz from his slumber of neg- 

lect, and apprised him of the aspect of aflairs. As fortune, how- 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarfarilz KhtSn refus- 
ed to listen to them with the ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfaraz San ^ added, A‘li Vardi San is coming to visit me.” 
At this moment, another cannon-shell fell ; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the tioops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and lockets, airows and muskets flashing 
lightning, and shoveling destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfaraz who wei e intoxicated by the wine of the morning 

sleep, harum-scarum sprang up from their beds of slumber, and 
girding up tlieir loins fled; whilst others, not commanding tlie 
nerve to gird up their loins or to arm themselves, were butchered. 
Sarfar&z Sato’s army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz lean’s 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, an-ayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly re- 

1 SarfarSz ^an possessed a most gailelesa soul, and his gnilelessness and 
his oonfidenoe in Afll Yard! cost him his throne. Sarfaraz lacked insight 
into Imman character, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarfaraz Khan, it mast be added there is nothing 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and treachery of A^li Yard! 
and the Triumvirate Councillors, Dewan Alamohanfl} Ahmiid and Jagat- 
set, who were all proteges of Sarfaraz £bati*s father. 
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solved to sacrifice tbeir lives, and firmly stood their groimd, Nawah 
Sorfaraz !^an, after finishing his moming-prayer, also armed 
himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the royal elephant in front 
of himself, he flnng himself into the thick of the fight, and com- 
menced shooting arrows. The Af^Sn generals of Mahabat Jang’s 
army, covered by a squadron of Bhallah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Hban’s army. 

When on both sides, the tixmps stood in battle-array, 

Ton might Say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owiqg to the thundering of gans, muskets and rockets, 

Aye, the Uni verse ‘itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of arrows 
Eesonnded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

The spear, like Death with out-stretched hands, 

In the taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

In the hands of heroes, sharp steel* made swords, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly 

The hejoes became waim in taking and in giving life; 

Aye, the world became emptied of heroes. 

In this sword-charge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardau A‘li l^an, the of Shuj^a 3San^ regime, who was 

now the generalissimo of Sarfaraz Shan’s army, and commanded the 
van, feeling himself incapable of continuing the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz army was 

demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 

Each one felt contented with saving himself, 

No one cared for another. 

Save and except his Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his old comrades, not one out of the numerous mock-heroes re- 
mained to cover Sarfaraz Elan’s elephant. The 6lephaut<*driver 
perceiving tiiat victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfaraz BbSn : — **Ifit be your Highness’s pleasure, I shall carry 
you to Birbhfim to the J?amlndar, Badl^u-z-zamin.” SarfarSz EjiSn, 
striking the elephnnt-diiver a blow oil, the neck, retorted; “Tie 
the chain round the feet of the elephant, as I will not retreat before 
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these dogs.” ^ The elephant-driver was obliged to drive on his 
elephant. The BarqSndSzes and the Bhaliahs of the enemy *s Army, 
who had from before ranged themselves like a ring round Sarfjiraz 
Sban’s tent, discharged from all sides cannon-shells on his ele- 
phant ; and over and above, rockets and cannon-balls, arrows and 
muskets were showered incessantly by the hostile army Mir 
Gadal, who was a special favourite of Sarfai'az Khan, was shot 
down by a rocket, MirKamil, brother of Mir Muhammad Baqir 
surnamed Baqir A*li E^an (nephew of Shuja^u-d-danlah), and a 
young unmarried boy of Mirza Muhammad Iraj BaWtshi, 

and other personal attendants, including Bahram, Said and other 
slaves, who had not fled from the battle-field, were hit by rockets, 
cannon-shells and bullets, and fell right in front of Sarfaraz 
lean's elephant. Mirza Iraj Kfean was also mortally wounded, 
Mir Diler A‘li gallantly attacked the Af^an column (3f Aii Vardi 
Ehan, exhibited feats of prowess and bravery, but receiving sword- 
cuts gallantly fell with a number of his comrades 

At this moment, Sarfaraz Khan himself was hit on the 
forehead by the bullet of a gun shot by a traitor from his own 
camp, and was felled on his elephant- lit tier,* and the bird of his 
soul flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 
Murghid Quli IQian, Shamsbir Khan Quraisfei (Kaujdar of Silhat) 
and Eajah Qhandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Mir Haidar §hah and Khwajah Basant 
who clung to each other, and were hiding themselves in a 
fled without even casting a glance at the corpse of their master. 

Not one out of his companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

In the cover of the darkness of the night, and deceived by the 
ruse of the Boyal Standard and the Elephant being displayed by 
the Division under Nandlal Jama^dSr, Ghiaug Ehan and Mir 

I Though exceptionally hnmane and forbearing in disposition, it is refresh- 
ing to note Sarfarads ]^an could fight and fall bravely like a hero, 

8 The word used is ( Mibhah Bamhar)^ which means a royal 

litter, carried on elephants. It is called Mih JDamhar in 

the Sett ib»l-Muta]^er%n (p. 378) which explains its significance. It is possibly 
a Tui'kisli word. 

9 ^ foqr*wheeled carriage ; whilst Ohahrak is a two-wheeled carriage, 
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Sbarfuddin mistook the latter for Maliabatjang, and commenced 
fij^hting. By means of Eustam-like onslaughts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and cat him up with their swords. Routing 
those wlio escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle- 
dium, elephants, camels, horses and aimaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Saifaraz Khan. Though Sar- 
faraz Klian had fallen, on seeing tliose tvio brave Generals, Malia- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with his foiee which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfaraz lOian, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes corapiisiug their sous, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted AH Vavdi lean's army, broke throu5li its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mahabat Jang was 
about to I eel from the blows of those lions of the forest of warfare, 
when Ghaus Khan received on the breast mortal wounds from the 
bullets of Qbidau Hazari’s musketeers, and fell. Qhaus Ehan’s 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest 
of bravery, and who on hunting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their "swords, and killed a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs.^ 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long- piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling from the shoulder. 

Qbidan Hazari also received sword-cuts at their hands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being liit by the bullets of mus- 
kets, Qutb and Babar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Kternity. Mir Sharfu-d-din with 
seven brave cavabc^ galloped right up to Mah§.bat Jang, and 
witli great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-pieiciug 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow of Mahabat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Mir 
gharfu-d-din bad pulled another arrow towards the bow-string, 
when Shai^ Jahan Tar and Muhammad Zulfuqar, Maliabat 
Jang’s Generals, who were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and said : Nawab Safaraz Khan has fallen, what can you gain 

i It would the race of heroes was not yet extinot in Moslem Bengal. 
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Tio w by oontinumg the contest and sacrificing your life ” P The Mir 
bravely replied : “ Hitheito I fought fiom a sense of loyalty for 
the salt ^ I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain ray honour. ** These two Generals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then the Mir with his followers set out for Birhhum* 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Panoho Fereng% ^ 
Superintendent of Sai faraz Kliau^s artillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuck to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Sbarfu-d-din*s withdiawal, the Afghans in large numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baj! Smgh, a Bajput General, 
who with the rear-guaid was at Khamrah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s right ear, by 
brave onslaughts, he. dashed through the enemy’s fore© to a point 
where Mahabat Jang stood With one stroke of his sharp spear, 
Baji Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant- 
saddleand to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Quli Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Quli Khan encountering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baji Smgh being mortally 
wounded fell on the ground.® Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris- 
tic of the Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from the scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, aud forbade the people from killing him, 

1 Suoh instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faithlessness and treachery that these events portray. 

S !the ravenous hordes thus let loose on India made the raceoname of 
Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Ku^al Em- 
pire turned it into one of contempt.”— Sir W, Hunter's History of British 
India, Vol. I, p. 184 The name ‘Ferengi* was, however, more especially 
applied to the Portuguese settlers in India, whilst the term ^Nasara’ (or 
Hazarene) was a generic term for alh Christians. 

S It is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Sarf^^raz Kha n, that even 
fh those treacherous times, atid in suoh a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his Urave Rajput officers. This is imother 
incident which relieves, in some measure, the darkness of the piotara 
presented by these scenes, 

41 
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and ordered them not to oppose the removal of his father's corpse! 
The artillery-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shoulders. During the 
fightings of Q^aus E^an, Mir Sharf n-d-din, BSji Singh and Pancho 
Ferengi^ both the sons-in-law of Sarfaraz Eban, named Qbazanfar 
Busain and Muhammad, together with other MansahdSrs 

and vanquished soldiers, had fied from the battle-field, and had in 
one day marched hack to Mursliidabad. And the R5i Raiau Alam- 
^and, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an arrow- 
shot on the hand from a cros.^-bow, plunged into the river, and 
half-dead repched his house. Repenting of his disloyal treachery, 
he committed suicide ' by swallowiug diamond-filings. In short, 
when Sarfaraz Stan was felled on his elepbant-litter, the ele- 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to Mur^idabad. TSsin 
Shan, Paujdar of Murshidabad, who together with !lf^afizu-l-lah 
]^an, sou of Sarfaraz Sban, had been left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Nawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Nawab Sarfargz ^au at Naktalcbali. and Ghiazan- 

far Husain hurriedly threw up entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van- 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to Ali Vardi Eban. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convnlsion. Haji 
Abmad first ** entering the city of Mursj^idgbad, proclaimed peace 

1 The JBai Eaian Alamehand (the ^roi^ge and creature of Sarfaraz ghan's 
father §hu]$V-d-din ^Hn) was after all a pmitent sinner, and, therefore his 
character stands out in a leas hideous light, than that of A^mad and Jagat 

Set, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed by qualms of conscience 
for their black ingratitude and treachery. 

* Ali Vardi Khan himself entered the city of Murshidabad on the third day 
after his victory. He was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 
first step he took on his entry into the city, was to sue for pardon for his 
treachery from Nafisah Begam, a daughter of ^ujl'u-d-dm Khan, and sister 
of Sarfaraz^ ^an. He next held a Daihwr in the Qhehel 8atv>n palace of 
ghuja*u-d-din gh^n, and though at first he was detested by the people and 
the officers for his black ingratitude and treachery, he soon managed to 
conciliate them by bestowing on them rich largesses. (See SeirunUMuiaBermp 
Beis. text, p, 494), He appointed in his place as Haib Nazim of Patna 
(Azimabad) his son-in-law, Zainu-d*din ghan Haibat Jang. (Sed u. 499. 
Seirn-Umtmenn). o ^ ^ 
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and seonrity on behalf of All Vardi ©an, TSsin IQian Panjdar, 
tinder the order of the set guards on Sarfaraz IjQito’s tiea- 
snry and family, ofiSeers and servants*, as well as on his Seraglio, 
so that none could escape. This battle ^ of Gheria took place in 
1163 A.H. 

0 

NIglMAT OF NAWlB ALl YARDI MAHA- 

BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory, All Yard! Qian Mahabat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the Oity and the loot o£ Sarfaraz 
Qiau’s treasures at the hands of Afghans and Bhaliahs, ^ for 
three days encamped outside the Oity, on the banks of the river 
Gobrah. On tbe fourth day, with a sense of perfect security en- 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
mabnad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Savfaraa treasures which the past Nazims with 

considerable self-denial bad hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during bis life he had only one wedded 
wife, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance* 
Ahmad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz QSn’a fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang banished to Jahangirnagar (Dacca) the 
wedded Begams of Sarfargz Khan with their children, ^ and fixed 
small allowances for them from the income of the Qiai Ta‘luqah. 

1 Compare the deBoription of this battle with that given in the Seim^U 
pp, 492«4!98. The author of the though a strong partisan 
of AH Vardi, and though anxious to gloss over his treachery and ingratitude, 
is forced to pay a glowing tribute to the bravery and devoted oourago dis- 
played by several officers of Sarfaraz at this battle. J^yaz^a aoconnt of 
this, important battle seems much richer in details, as well as more graphic 
and more exact than that of the jSfair. This important battle took place about 
11 months after Kadir Shali^s retnm to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 
about 14 months after Shnja*a«d'*din Kh an’s death. 

® This fact which redounds to the discredit of Ali Vardi ]^an is suppressed 
by the author of the i9fsiru*Z-Kut(iMert», whose father was employed in a high 
capacity under AH Vardi’s son-in-law, Zainn-d-din jQan, at Patna. The author 
of the BiyaZf not being a partisan, does not suppress it. 

* It may be interesting to enquire if any descendants of these still survive 
in the alleys of Dacca. 
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And Nafeali Begam, Sarfaraz lean’s sisfcer, ^ho had adopted as 
her child Aqa Baba Kuo^k who was her nephew, entered service 
as a governess in the Seraglio of Nawazis]^ A^itnad Kban, ^ the 
eldest son of Haji Ahmad, and in this way supported her 
nephew. 

When news of the fall of Sarfaraz !|Qan and of the succession of 
All Vardi Hian to the Masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor ISTaairu-d-dm Muhammad Shah, the latter wept and 
said: “Owing to ISfadir SJah, the whole of my Empire is con- 
vulsed and shattered.”* But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so the Emperor kept quiet. Mahabat Jang, through 
Murad l^an, ® who was on© of the associates of the Prime 
Minister, N'awab Qamru-d-diu ®an (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued with the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers, He remitted to the Emperor forty lake of rupees on 
account of Sarfaraz lean's confiscated treasures and fourteen laks 
on account of tribute, over and above the usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three laJes of rupees to Qamru-d-din ^ Khau Vazir, and 
one lak of rupees to Afaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. He similarly con- 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with Rajah Jugal Kislior, agent of Sarfaraz 
iQian, MabS^bat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizamat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bibar, and Orissa, 
according to the usual practice* He then exacted double the usual 

^ He was then Deputy Nai^im of JaltangTmagar or Dacca. 

* Emperor Muhammad ghfih was not quite fair to Nadir SlSh in bis poli- 
tical diagnosis. He ought to have added, the glorious Timuride Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the luxury and love of ease, and 
fatrioidal jealousies and strifes of himself and big immediate predecessors, 
and principally by the venality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitions that had seized the later Mu|^al ministers and pro- 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of the Empire at Delhi, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Proyinoes. 
The Musalmaus in India had lost their Islamic virtues first, and next their 
Empire; whilst Nadir ghah’s terriMe invasion operated only as an accelerat- 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution. 

* He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 
Sarfaraz and the revenae of Bengal. See 8e%r, p. 496. 

4 It is humiliating to obserye that even ministers of the calibre and position 
of Qamm-d-din ]^an and Nigamu4-Mnlk Asaf Jab were, at this dark period 
of Indo-Moslem History, not above cmruption. 
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diiaouziii of revenue^ presents and tribute from tbe Zamindars of 
Bengal. 

For the purpose of overthrowing Murg^id Quli S^an, ^ and for 
conquering the Subah of Odisab (Orissa), Mahabafe Jang now girded 
up bis loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes* 
towed the office of Generabssimo on Mir Ja‘far Khan Bahadur, 
who was MahSbat Jang’s brotber-m-law, and who in the war with 
Sarfaraz !^an had rendered Mababat Jang good services. Mahabab 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja‘far a corps of bodyguard, together with a 
mansahy a title, and a peerage. He bestowed the office of Diwan 
with the title of Rai Raian on Qbin R5i, * who was a clerk in charge 
of the Jagirs of Ja^far Sbau, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And be bestowed on Mu]|jiammed Riza Khan, the 
eldest son of IgLaji A^mad^ who bad mairied Gbasitl !Oanam, 
daughter of Mababat Jang, tbe title of Nasiru-l-Mulk Ih^ishamu- 
d-daulah Kawazigb Muhammed Bahadur gbahamat Jang, 

together with tbe nominal office of Diwan of Bengal, and tbe 
Deputy Hizamat of Jabanglruagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Ranshanabad (Tipperah), and Sdbat. And he bestowed -on 

^ He was a sondndaw of ghuja'a-d-din ^an, and bad been appointed by 
the latter Bepnty Nazim of Orissa, on tbe death of Mn^ammad 7aqi Khan (a 
son of ghnja*a-d’^din ^an)* All TardI and his unholy Qaji brother were 
resolved to spare no one amongst the capable male representatives of their 
lute master and benefactor. A rei^ ushered in by saoh treachery and 
oharaoterised by such vindiotive posthnmona courtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate ignominiously. The unholy 
brother quickly met with his proper deserts, by being tortured and butchered, 
along with his son Zainu-d-dm Khan, by the Afghan rabble who sacked 
Patna. AH Yard! himself w«b oontinaally distracted and harassed by 
Mahratta freebooters, who swooped down again and again on his fair 
provinces like armies of locusts, and harried and devastated them, Snd Ali 
Vardi’s energy, courage, and prowess were of no avail against this visitation 
of 0od*8 curse He at length had to conolnde an inglorious pence with the 
Mahiattas, and to practically cede to the latter the Province of Orissa And 
not many months had rolled away ainoe he had closed his eyes, when his 
favourite grandson, Siraju-d-daulab, was tortured to death, and All Yardl’s ilU 
gotten Satrapy dissolved for ever, and was transferred to other hands. 
Verily, Bjviue retribution was not slow in overtaking Ali Vardi 

2 Ohm Kai was the Peshkar under the Diwan Alam Mahabat 

Jang, on Alam Ohand*s death, appointed Qhin Bai as his Diwan. (See Seir^ 
p. 496). Qhin Jla* proved very honest, and was held in high esteem by 
Mahabat Jang. (See 8eir, p. 575). 



Has^im All Sban, the yoxmgest son of Qajl AJ^mad, who had 
married the younger daughter of Mah&bat Jang, named Amanah 
Shanam, the title of Zamu-d-din Al^mad Haibat Jang, to- 
gether with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of Bihar and 
Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagm 
his other relations ^ and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But the Afghans and the Bhaliahs, who owing to 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Mababat Jang, and deviated 
from the usual forms of etiquette. Shelving the canons of justice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and 'killed and 
slaughtered the people, togetlier with their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Musalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang.* 

I The following details of the administrative arrangements made by All 
Yard! ]^an on his usurpation of the Niz^mat of Bengal, are summarized 
briefly from the 8evru-hMutaJ^enrbt p. 496. Zainn-d-din Abmad KhSn. Ali 
Vardi’a youngest son-in-law, was appointed Subadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Deputy Ni^amat of Jahanglrnagar, moluding the Faujdari of Silhat, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah, was given to hia eldest son-in-law, Nawaziah 
Muhammad Khan. The Deputy Mi^amat of Orissa was bestowed on 
his second son-in-law. Said Ahmad ^au (after Murshld Qull Khan was 
defeated). The Superintendentship of the Nawarah or Imperial Pleet at 
Jahanglrnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on his grandson, Mirza Mabammad 
(son of Zamu-d-dm Al^mad ]^aa} sarnamed Siraja-d-daulah §hah Qull 
Khan Bahadur. Siralu-d-daalah*s brother was adopted as a son by 
Nawazish Muhammad ^an, and surnamed ** Ikramu-d-daulah Padshah Quli 
^an fiahadui with nominal command of the Jahanglrnagar or Dacca army. 
Atau-l-lah ^an, a son-in-law of J^aji Ahmad (All Vardi’s brother) was 
appointed PaujdSr of Rajmahal (Akbarnagar) and Bhagalpar. Alah Yar 
Khan (ptep-brother of All Yard!), Mir Jafar KhSn (brother-in-law of All 
Yard!), and his other connexions like Faqim-1-lah Beg Khan. Nural-lah Beg 
Khan and Mustafa Khan were given mansaba and peerages with titles and 
body-guards. Qhi« Rai (Peshkar under Diwan Alomchand) received the 
title of * Bai Eatan,' and was appointed Deputy Diwan of Bengal. Bajah Janaki 
Earn, who was the old household Diwan of Mabdbat Jang, was appointed 
Diwan of Miscellaneous departments. The Seir'a author^a maternal uncle or 
Khalooy Abdul Ali Khan (who was also a connexion of Ali Vardi), received a 
mansab, together with the jtarganaha of Naihat Samai and Behar. 

* For its revival, All Vaidl Kh&n Mahabat Jang was himself responsible. 
He re-inauguiated an era of force and fraud, and he and his successors were 
paid back in the same com by others. taught the lesson of ingrati- 
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Towards the ooxumenoement of the insurrection of All Yardi 
Khan Mahabat Jang, Kawib Sarfaraz Khan had asked for help 
from Murghid Qali Khan, the Governor of Odisah (Orissa), w^ho 
was his brother-in-law ; but the latter, owing to pei'sonarl spite 
which has been referred to before, had delayed tomarohito his 
help. Whilst Murghid Qali was occupied with despjifcohing’ a 
body of troops in the shape of an auxiliary force, he soidderily 
received news of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and of All Yard! Hian’s 
mastery over the Sabah of Bengal. It was then that Murslild 
Qali woke up from slumber, and was plunged into shano 

and sorrow. 

General well-being follows mutual union^ ^ 

General ruin follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of All Yardi Etan, Murs^ld Qali EbSn 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strcnuaus- 
ly towards the mobilisation of an army, and depubed to Muirshids- 
bad Mukhalis All Khan, son-in-law of Abrmad, wlio from 

before was in his company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
treaty of peace. After the latter’s arrival, A.li V'ardl E^an eind 
HSji Abmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic messnge to 
Mnrslitd QuU set him at ease,^ and sent kck Mlu^alis 

KhSn, in order to sow treason secretly smoxigsb the OfScers of 
Mursbld QuU Khan’s army. Mu^ialif !gh|a presenting liitnself 
before MurgbiJ QaU Stan outwardly tried to humour and re- 
assure him, hut covertly by offer of aliaremeuts and temptations 
sowed sedition in Harsbid QuH's army, and sent an account of his 
success in this direotion to All Vardi K[|;an Mahabat Jatig. Tlhe 
latter, with a large army and an immense artillery, instantly 
marched towards the Province of Orissa. Ou receipt of this news, 
leaving his wife, Durdanah Begam, and Ms son, 

tade by his own treacherous conduot, and so others took tiieir cue from 
him. 

1 The Persian couplet isj— 

* All Yard? and Ids worthy l^aji brothei could never lay down their fttwcur- 
Ste weapon of treudieiy, and well were they, tlirongh their children, I'dpaidiu 
tho same coin by Mir Ja^lar and others » 
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with his treasures iu the fort of Barahbati,^ Mur^id Quli 
with an efficient force and requisite war-paraphernalia, together 
with his two sons-iu-law, named MirzS Muhammad Baqir* Kh an, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alau-d-din Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar (Balasor) At the ferry of Plmlwar, from the 
rock of Tilgadhi ® to theri^er Jon,^ he threw up an entrenchment, 
and remained behind it waiting for the enemy.® Unfortunately, 
Murshid Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor in hid 
own camp in the person of Mul^alis All Khao, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary steps against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and bad thus ignored the saying of Shaikh — 

1 The oonstiruotioxx of Fort Barabati has been asBigoed to varions mon^ 
arohs with varioas dates. Sfceriing thinks it was built bj Bajah Anang Bhem 
Beva in the fourteenth century. The stonework has been taken by the Fnbllo 
Works Department to build lighthouses and hospitals, and to pave rOads* The 
ditch of the fort, however, still remains, and so does the gate, which is still 
approached by a causeway . . . Hajah Mukuud Deo built a palace here with 
nine courts . . . The palace was in time abandoned by the Mnsalman Gkivernors 
who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of the city, (now Com- 
missioner's BeBidenoe Harly Annals of the English in Bengal 

Vol. I, p. 4, f, n. 

8 There is still a mahallaov quarter in Katak, called 'Bakrabad,’ named 
so, probably, after Baqir Khan 

& Tilgadhl in the text is apparently a mistake for the hill * Tahirmnuda * 
marked on the maps of Orissa, near Balasore. 

e « Jon* in the text is also obviously a mistake 5 I do not find any river of 
that name near Balasore or in Orissa. It is a mistake probably for the river 
near Balasore, called * Huniajuri,* Balasore itself being situated ou the Bara- 
balnng river. 

fi In BewU'UMuta^^erin (p. 4^7), it is stated MursJiid QuU Khan passed 
through Balasore port, and encamped on the banks of its river, in the Mouse of 
Bhalwar The encampment is described in the 8etr as being flanked by dense 
forests on one side, and by deep rivulets on another, A ring with artillery was 
formed round this encampment. All Tardi j^an passing through Meduipnr 
and Jalasore, took up a position on the north banks of the Burabainng river. 
The position taken up by Murshid Quli Khan is described as very impregnable, 
and he might not have been dislodged from it, but for the rash sally of his 
sondndaw, MIrza Baqir All |^an, and the treachery of his Af^fm General^ 
Abid who deserted Murghld Quli ]^an, his old master and benefactor, 

and joined with his Af^an contingent Mustafa Khan, the Af^^n General of 
All Tardi Khan. The crafty All VardI ]^an had by means of bribes sown 
treason amongst the Afghan troops of Murshld Quli ghan (497 Sfeir). 

4 The well-known Persian poet and moralist. 
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• If thy relative be thy enemy, treat him outwardly a thy 
friend, 

But never be heedless of his treachery. 

Fop inside bis heart, wound festers from thy envy, 

Whenever he thinks of the love-shackles of kinship.’ 

Advancing from Bengal by forced marches with a large army, 
which numbered more than one lak cavalry and infantry, Ali 
Vardi l^an reached Mednipiir, secured the adhesion o£ the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them !l^ila*ts and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar ( Jalasore), which was an Imperial 
outpost. On the banks of the river Sabaurikha,^ at the ferry of 
Bajghat, Bajah Jagardhar Bhanj, Zamindar of Morbhanj,^ had 
established a garrison of his Qhawars and Khandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Rajghat which was protected by dense jungles and thorny trees, 
was found to be a difficult operation, and therefore, Ali Vardi 
Ehan had to ask for help from the Rajah.' The Rajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his* command of a large army, and did 
not care for Ali Vardi Qan. He refused to side with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Rajghat ferry. Ali 
Vardi San placing his artillery- waggons in front of the RajghSt 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. The Ribjah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun- 
gles. Ali Vardi !^an with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Rajghat, and encamped at Ramohandarpur which “wfiEs at a 
distance of one and a half hardh from Morbid Qull I K han’s 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murghid 
Quli Khan ® M not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. Having 

1 This is an error in the text, or a misprint for * Stthomarika * river, ou 
which Jalesar or Jalasore is situated. 

8 This forms now one of the Tributary Mahals under the Oommissioner of 
Orissa. 

8 As another interesting and remaikahle illustration of the potent influence 
in politics and society exercised by Musalmau ladies xn Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted that Murshid Quli 
jlThttn himself was averse to flght with Ali Yardi ^,an, owing to a sense of 
feebleness, hut that his brave wife, Durdanah Begam, encouraged and inspired 
him to flght, in order to avenge her brother Barfara^ ^au’s fall, and threat- 
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regard to the wasteful expenditure on account of a huge army 
thus looked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend- 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, Ali Vardi Eban thonght it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return But Mustafa Khan, generalissimo of All V ardi's 
Af gh an contingent, not acquiescing in peace, suggested en- 
ticnohments being thrown up duringthe rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after mncii deliberation to send a soothing mes- 
sage to Mur§liid Qnli through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed** to get back a reply in the following form : — I shall 
not allow you authority or possession over the Subah of Odisah,” 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Murshid Qnli 
Ehan’a subjugation*/ Although 'Abid !^an and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mu^alis 
Ali Kban, treacherously advised Mirza Baqir Ehan, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Murahld Qnli Khan's army, to give bat- 
tle by advancing out of the ^entrenchment, Murshid Qnli Khan 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attempting a sally. But as the period of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by bis youthful im- 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barba, and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Murshid Quii was, 
therefore, obliged to an ay his troops in front of Ali Tardi Khan's 
army. On both sides, the battle opened with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Murshid Quli Ehan’s generalissimo, Mir Abdu-l- Aziz, who com- 
manded the van, and his devoted contingent of three hundred 
knights consisting of Syeds of Barha sparred ou their chargers, 
exhibited feats of heroism and hereditary gallantry, and with the 
fiashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whose moment for death had arrived. v/'^Bef ore this gallant charge, 
All Vardi lean’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
lions of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep from the battle-field, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The elephant on which Ali 

ened that in cade her husband failed to do so, she would supplant him from the 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the gadi her son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali 
Kha n, in his place. Thereon, Murshid Quli gave way to his wife’s influence, 
and resolved to All Tardi. (See Pera. text] 

p 496). 



Vardi !|Qan wiili his Begam i was morinf.ed, wag withdrawn 
half B,far8aki away from the battle-field. At this crisis,^ Mttkhalis 
Ali Ehan and ibid i^an surnamed Farzand Ali KhSn, upon 
whose loyalty Mursjbid Quli !Qan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Mnqarrab ©an and other A fgh an generals, ex- 
hibiting treachery which is the ohflracteristio of the Afghan 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel- 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Murgliid Quli Khan, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this juncture, Manikchand,® 
Pesfekar of the Rajah of Bard wan, who had arrived with an ap- 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under Ali Vardi Khan, reflect- 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating \abotit the 

1 This is a remarkable incident illnetrating that Mnsalman ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to the existing form of seolnsion, nor ceased to take an 
active share in their husbands’ bd^dens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that Ali Tardi’s Begam played the r6ie of Supreme Politi- 
cal OfBloer, whilst her husband fought the battles with the Mahrattas. It is 
stated in the 8eirU’l‘MutaMer%n (Fers. text, p. 550), that one day AH Vardi at 
Patna after fighting with the Mahrattas under Eaghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s houdovr with an anxions look. The Begam enquired what the mat- 
ter was, when Ali Vardi replied that this time he feared treachery from his 
own soldiers and ofBcers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own responsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Eaghoji’s 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Hnghoji fell m with the proposal* 
but his Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, holding out the prospect of loot The Begam must 
have been a lady of keen judgment and unooromon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at auoh a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

» Manikokand who was afterwards left as Governor of Calcutta, when 
Siraju-d-daulah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regulat- 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Nubo- 
ki^ien of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, but who only followed Manikohand in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cautiously, and keenly watching winch way the 
tide of success turned, in order to adjust his individual position with an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. The jSfeir makes no mention of Mfiuikchaiid having 
taken any part in the battle, and ascribes Mni shid QnlT ^.in’s disaster to 
the treachery of his Af^an general *Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirzd Baqir All Khan At this battle near Ealasore, the Syeds 
of Barha fought bravely on the side of Murshid Quli Khan, and several of 
them, such as Mir All Akbar and Mir Mujtaha All fell, whilst Mirza Baqii 
Ali Kh a himself was severely wounded. (See Sevt, p* 497.) , 
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future, covertly humoured Murshid Quli IChati, and asked for 
tbe latter’s flag of truce, in order to join him and exhibit self* 
sacrifice and loyalty. From a side of the forest, towards the 
direction whence the force of Mirza Baqir Qian was marching 
in pursuit of All Vardi Qan, Manikohand shewed himself, and 
displayed Mursliid Quli Qan’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore- 
said Mirza was unaware of his aim, he opposed his progress. 
Manikohand was obliged to fight. Mirza Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viceisitudefiLof times, the corps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated. All Vardi Eban, on being apprised of this, 
huriiedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-*Aziz and 
las corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount- 
ing from their horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Murshid Quli 
Khan being thus defeated retired^ to the Port of Ballsar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him- 
self before MTawab A|af Jah.* A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of All Vardi Khau Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pursued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mirza Qiairu-l-lah Beg, Faqiru-l-lah Beg, 


1- It is stated in the 8eir cnat after his defeat at the battle of Balasore, 
Murshid QulT Khiiii together with his son-in-law, Mirza Baqir All Khan, with- 
drew to the town of Balasore, with two or three thousand troops. Ap^ehend- 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave out that he would entrench himself 
in the town, told them o£E to some distance to guard the roads leading to the 
town, whilst he himself with Mirza Baqir AH moved towards the sea-shore. 
At this time it so happened that a friend of his, Hnj! Mohsin, a merchant of 
Surat, had his mercantile ship in the port, and also a pinnace* Murshid Quli 
Khan got into the pinnace along with Mirza Baqir AK and 55ji Mohsm and 
some servants, embarked on board the ship, which sailed down to Masuli- 
patam. I'rom Masubpatam, Murshid Quli Khan sent Mirza Baqir Ali to- 
wards Sikakul and Ganjam, to bring away Durdanah Begam and her daughter 
from Katak (Cuttack). 

S Kizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was Viceroy of the Dakhin under Bmperor 
Mnbainmad §hah, at this time. He had made himself s^emi-independent 
there, owing to the feebleness of the Central Government at Delhi. See 
note ante* 
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and STuru-Uah Beg to capture Tabya !Eian^ and Mnrstid 
Quli’s Begam, and also to seize his treasures and chattels. Ali 
Yardi instructed them to proceed by forced inarches, whilst he 
himself followed them on horse-back. When news of this affair 
and of Mui§lild Quli Khan’s retreat to the Dakhin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Ehan, the generalissimo of the Rajah* of Parsu- 
tam (Pun), who had been detailed for guarding Yahya Khian and 
the Begam in the Fort! of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
che Begam and Tahyai !Qian together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dakhin, by way of Sikakul.^ Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of All 
Yard! [Qian made its appearance. The elephant and camel- 
drivers, &c., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid Mirzas, who divided the precious jewelleries, 

i Murghld Quli Khan had left his wife Dnrdanah Begam and his son Tahya 
]^an, together with his treasures, in the Fort of Baiahhati at Satak, whilst 
advanoing to Balasore, 

8 The Rajakwas Hafiz Qadir, a Muhammadan, Seen. 3 below and 
MutaHe} 171, Pars, text, p. 498. 

S Sekakul or Qh^cacole is a place in the Ganjam district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Puri. Tne land^route from Orissa to the Dakhin laj in olden 
days v%A Sekakul or Qhioacole across the Cfhilka lake. It is stated in the 
Seir that after arrival at Maaulipatam, Murshid Quli Ehln sent his son- 
in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali Khan, towards Sekaknl and Ganjam, to proceed to 
the relief of Durdanah Begam and her daughter In the meantime, on hear- 
ing of Murshid Qnli KhSn's defeat, Murshid Quli’s friend, Hafiz Qadir, Rajah 
of Ratipui, purdah, who was Superintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
{Note hy Tianslata —This is an interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Mnsalman was once at the head of thi^ Hindn Temple. See iSeir, Fers 
text, p. 498} of his own motion had sent his general, Muhammad Murad, 
with a force to guard and relieve Durdanah Begum and her daughter, 
Murad succeeded in bringing away the Begam and her daughter with their 
treasuies and effects to Inghapur, which is in the Ganjam district Auwarn-d- 
din Khan, Governor of Inchapur, treated the Begams very hospitably. At 
this time, Mirzfi Biqir Ali Khan i cached Inqhapm, and proceeded from there 
With the Begams and their treasuies to Masulipatam, whenoe Mui^id Quli 
Khan. Mirza Baqir Ali the Begams, together with the treasures 

and effects, proceeded to the Dakhin and took shelter with Asif Jab, its 
lulei. (See Set? H-Z-AfufaMeuii, Peis, text, p. 498), 



treasiii'es, and otter valuable wares amongst themselves.^ Since 
All Vardi ©an also followed up subsequently, he captured the 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
adherents of Mursliid Quli Ebaii* Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, und employing reassurances and persuasions, 
Ali Vardi ighan won over to his side the Collectors, Zamindars 
and Officers of Oidssa, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, nazar^ and tribute, as well as of the Jagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Sabah of Oiissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Snid Ahmad Hjan, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Faujdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor tbe title of Nn|jivu-1-Mulk Said Ahmad EbM Bahadur 
Saulat Jang. Ali Vardi Hb^an also left Gujar "Oian, a Rohilla 
genei*a1, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
Sban at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi Qii&n then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

9«ulat Jang was of a chuidish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For ejecting retrenchment in the military expendi- 
ture, he took into his seiwice Salim Davvegh '^an, I^ia^mat 

Khan, Mir A‘aizu-ldah and other generals, and sent hack Gnjar 
Eban* to Mui'sbidahad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

1 It would appear the aocoont in the Beh u^hMuta^ermt as regards the fate 
of the Begams and their treasure is somewhat di:Serent from that in the Biyaz, 
which states that the Begams* treasures and efieots were captured by All 
Vardi oMcers. The Biyaa^ is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 

of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account in the 
B^yas is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the Beir is more consistent 
and oomprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

S The account in the Beir is somewhat difierent from that in tbe Biyaz, 
In the 80^1 1 it is stated, in pursuance of a policy of economy, l^aulatJang 
wanted to reduce the pay of his soldiers* This reduction in pay was resent- 
ed by the Murshtdabad troops and officers who in consequence wore disband- 
ed, whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa accepted this reduced 
pay, and in consequence were enlisted in the exmy in large numbers. §aulnfc 
Jang subsequently, at the instigation of one ffiiah Yahea indulged in debau- 
chenos and ill-treated tbe men and women of Katak, who all in consequence 
were disgusted with him. This state of afCafrs at Katak came to the notice 
of Mirza Baqir All, who was in the Bakhtn. The latter asked Murghid Quli 
Khiin to invade Ons*-a, but ^lurgh^d Quli domnired. Thereon, Mirza Baqir 
ah himself invaded Orissa, hrst peisuadin^ the soldiers and icsidenta of Kutak 
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Katak. The aforesaid generals who were anxious to avenge the 
fall of their old master, Murs]bid Qali Khan, -finding now an oppor- 
tunity, broke out infco levolt. Saulat Jang sent to them Qasim 
B§g, Supeiintendent of the Artillery, and ghaiMt Hidaitud-lah, 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Katak, for efEecting the basis of a recon- 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opporttmity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew Qasim B^g, 
whilst Hidaitu-l-lah, after receiving some wounds, made his 
escape. The citizens and soldiers en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Baqir !|^an, son-in-law of Murghi^ Qu.ll iO^an, from Sikakul 
across the Qhf^kah lake, they placed him on the masnad of the 
ITizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer- 
ed Mednlpfir and Hijll. 

The news of the approach of the Katak amy threw Bengal intoi 
commotion. All Vardi Khan, on the occurrence of this disatsteri/ 
mobilised an imihOnse army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and then set out foi Ka*tak, in order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring through Bard wan, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Maljabat Jang, the Katak array, i which was 
spread at Hi3li and Mednipur, concentrated at Mednipur and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at the ferries of Rajghat and Phulwar, and then 
encamped* at the Port of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 

to break out into revolb. The latter revolted, killed Gujar ^au, the general, 
when Baqir Ali marched swiftly to Katak, imprisoned Saulat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in the Fort of Barabbati, and installed himself on 
the gadi of Orissa. (See 8'eiru-UMutaM.ennt Pers. text, p. 502.) 

1 The Editor of the printed Persian test has inserted,^ after 

though he says in his MSS. text, Jf occurs. I consider j makes the test umn- 
telligible, and of the MSS. text is oorieot According to the latter read- 
ing, 1 have translated th^ text. 

2 See the account in the Seir (Pers. text pp. 508—505) of All Vardi’s expedi- 
tion to Katak, to relieve Saulat Jang. It is stated m the Seir that All Vardi 
Khan apprehending that Mirza Baqir All Khan was being helped by Asif 
Jab from the Dakhin, marched to Katok with a huge army, consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and officers, such as Mugtafa ^an, 
Sbamshir Khan. Umar Khan. Atau-l-lah Khan, Haidar Ali Khan, Faqira-1- 
lah Beg Khan, Mii Jafar, Mir §harfu-d*dlii, Uiai^h Muhammad M'asmm 
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who had previously received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
Bhaliahs, suddenly lost heart, and sending all their baggages to 
Sikakul remained unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir cam© to know 
of the disloyalty and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he contemplated advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdiaw to the Dakhin Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a force 
to Qhaprahi which is the ferry of the river Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with §aulat 
Jang, &o , and a number of other captives together with tents, &c,, 
crossed the river Kafcjuri. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the river Kamhariah,* at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham- 
mad Ja‘far the generalissimo, Mustafa Sian, Sham shir KhSn, 
Sardar j^tan, ‘Umar Sian, Buland Kbfin, SirSndaz Ebau, Balisar 
Qian and other Afghan generals, and holding a Council of 
War, All Vardi that very night with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously under the command of Mir Ja‘far Shan to 
pursue Mirza Baqir IQan. Soon after, All Vardi Sian himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived five karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir Khan being apprised placed Saulat Jang in a fringed Eat\ 
placed in it Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Murshid Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the with 

Amanat Khan. Mir Kazim ^an, Bahadur All ]^an. All Vardi reached wiiih 
his army the northern banks of the Mahaaadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Muza Baqir All was encamped with his troops on the southern 
banks of the same river. Seeing All Vardi’s hnge army, Mirza Baqir All’s 
soldiers iled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst All Yardl's troops plunged 
into the river, qaiokly crossed over to Katak toivn (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
would appear from the Jivyaz)^ and rescued Saulat Jang who was encaged in a 
Bath (a four-wheeled carnage) covered over with a white sheet tied round it 
with white strings, ^aulat Jang’s esbape from certain death was almost 
miraculous. 

1 Qhaprah of the text is known locally as ‘ Jobrah * ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of Katak, alongside the Mahaaadi river. Close to the ghat, 
there is an old mausolenm. 

* ** Kamhariah river of the text is probably a misprint or misreading for 
** Dhumya ** nver, down Jajpur, which would be about 40 Kfoh from Katak. 



instrnctions that should the army of Mahahat Jang overtake thom, 
they should instantly hack up Saulat Jang with daggers and spears 
and on no account should let the latter escape. And Mivza 
Baqir himself mounted a horse, and along with the Rath contain- 
ing Saulat Jang he left the La‘l Ba gh * Palace situate in the city 
of Katak, and arrived at Malisar, * At this time, Balisar Khaii 
with fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, came up. The 
flags carried by the cavalry weie visible in the forest. By chance* 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, ^aulat Jang 
changing his seat inside the Rath, sat in the place where Haji 
Muhammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the Haji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar Khan’s caval- 
ry, the two armed horsemen who rode alongside- the Rath thmst 
their spears through the Rath — screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for i^ulat Jang, and fled. As fate 
would hare it, as soon as the spear-thrust pierced the Haji*s hand 
and shoulder, the Ha]i’s dngger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji ® tum- 
bled down inside the Rath, Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was not yet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When the 
Afghan troops were husy looting tlie vanquished, Mir Muljammad 
Ja‘far EbSn Bahadur and Mutiammad Amin^ Shan Bahadur, 
with a few men fell in with the runaways, and moved in every 
direction in quest of Sa'id A^mad Khin Bahadur Saulat Jang ; hut 
^aulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 

i Lai Bagh, on the banks of the Eatjari, now forms the residence of the 
CommiBBioner of the Orissa Division. It was built by Mnsalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in preference to Fort Barahati on the banks 
of the Mahanadi. 

S Malisar is apparently a mistake for Mukamasar, a place across the Katjnri, 
about 2 miles distant from the Lai Bagh, on the Pnri road. 

^ As the sequence of the story would indicate, the H$ji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fox, for quickly after he got up, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. 

* Mir Muhammad Amin was a step-brother of All Vardi Khan, sumamed 
Mahabat Jang, and brother-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married an 
uterine sister of Mir Muhammad Amin. Neither AK Yard! nor his father was 
a Syed 5 they were Mirzas ; and therefore, Muhammad Amin ( Ali VardVs step- 
brother) oould not have been a Syed or Mir from his father’s side, he was so 
probably from his mother’s side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (aud 
the nsage has the sanction of authority) to call themselves Syeds, if their 
mothers are Syedas. 
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held his breath quietly. When Mubauainad Amin Shan came 
up quite close, Saulat Jang, recognising his voice, answered him. 
The aforesaid on hearing the response, immediately toaiing 

the screen of the Bath, and cutting up the tent-ropes brought 
out Saulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embiaced 
him. And Mir Muhammad Ja^far £hfo also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after offering thanks to Providence 
for the safety of Saulat Jang’s life, they indulged in jubila- 
tions. At the time when they were busy with embracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the Bath, and mounting the horse of Muham- 
mad Amin Khan fled to the jungle and vanished. When 
after enquiries into the condition of Saulat Jang they mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin Khan was confounded at 
the disappearance of his own horse. On subsequently ascertain- 
ing the secret, they were all sorry.^ When the Af^an soldiery, 
after limshing their work of plunder and sack, rallied round 
Mir Muhammad JaTar Khan, they sent Saulat Jang to Mahabat 
Jang, whilst they themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham- 
mad Baqir, Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
Mirza bcame desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When the fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Khan, the general- 
issimo of the Rajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seizing the rein of the Mirza’s horse, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murad Khan led the Mirza by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakliin. Ali Yardi Eh^n, after holding 
a thanksgiving service for meeting Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed Saulat Jaug to retire to the city of Katak for rest, 
whilst he himself, after resting some time and being freed from all 
anxiety on account of the enemy, entered Katak triumphantly. 
And after chastising fully the adherents and friends of Mirza 
Baqir, Ali Yardi confiscated all the branded* horses of Mliza 

i If Mir Ja'far and his friends were capable of appreciafciug a practical 
joke, instead of being sorry, they might have enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

* This was Hahz Qadir, EB3ah of Eatipur, Khur^. ajid master or Superin- 
tendent of the Jagonnath Temple. (See deirvhUMteU^erin, Pars, text, 
p. 498, and note ante*) 

* That is, the horses which were supjdied to, or had to be kept by military 
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Baqir, appointed §Laildi Ma‘§uin,i y/ho was an able General, to 
the office of Deputy Nazim of the SS.bah of O^isah (Orissa), and 
after fiuishing the administrative arrangements of that Province 
returned to Bengal. 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Morbhanj, had taken sides 
with Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of 
Maliabat Jang, the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
loins in order to chastise the Rajah. The latter was at Harihar- 
pur which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denseness 
of the forests that surrounded him, coupled with his command 
of numerous hordes of Qhawars* and Khandaits, made him feel inso- 
lent, and so he did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of sense, nor oared for the army of All Yardl i^an. All 
Vardi lean’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the populations, swept the 
R5.jaU’s dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qiawars, and sowed dis- 
sensions amongst them. The RSjab, seeing the superiority of All 
Vardi Shan’s army, with his effects, followers and dependants, fled 
to. the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. All Vardi ]^aa then subjugated the 
tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire 
and sword through its limits. 

Mir JEIabib, ^ the Generalissimo of Murgbld Quli ij^an, after the 

commanders for military purposes after being branded. See 

Yol. I , p. 255, Blochmann’s translation for the Dagh or branding regulations. 

1 The 8eir states that his name was “ ShaiMi Muhammad Masum, Pani 
Pati.” He was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, in the place of Qatilat 
Jang, on the recommendation of AE Vardi* s Af^an general, Mustafa B3ian. 
who now got the upper hand in all political affairs. The is described 

as a veteran and biave general. (See Fers. teat, p. 505). 

I am told 'Qhawars* is a mistake for “ Qhowans ** who are Ebetris by 
caste. ‘ Khandaits * are also mixed iHietris j they are to be foand in large 
numbers thiongliout Orissa. 

b This stoiy shews that one of the most prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of the State in Bengal, towards the noiddle of the eighteenth centory, 
in order to avenge Ali Vardi’s overthrow of his master Murghid QuE B^Sn 
fiom the Oiissa Government, and to gratify personal vindictiveness, ignored 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined hands with 





laiier’s defeat, had gone to Baghoji Blioslah, and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this time, Raghoji 
Bhoslah, nephew of the Rajah of the Dakhin, was Governor of 
the Subah of Berar. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
Mahabat Jang was occupied with the affairs of Orissa, and find- 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Raghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Diwan Bhaskar Pandit, and 
Ali Qarawal, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixty 
thousand Mahratta cavalry from Nagpiir, in the company of Mir 
j^abib, by the route across the forest, in order to invade and pil- 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jaug abandoned the pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Rajah, and withdrew towards Bengal, 

As yet Ali V ardi Ebian had not passed through the forests of 
Morbhanj, wlien the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from the direction of the chahlah of Bardwan,^ Mahabat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of Ujalar adjoining to BardwSn, The 
armies of Mahratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Ben- 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Mahratta free- 
booters, but which had heard tales about tiieir barbarity and rava- 
ges, stood motionless from fear like an army 6f statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies were cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and oaiuels of the Bengal army were captured, and carried off hy 
the freebooters. The army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
the devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. The Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 

Mahratta freebooters, in order to place the Moslem Satrapy in Bengal under 
Mahratta heels. The story is an objeot-lesson, and illustrates the intellectual 
and moral desolation that had seized Mnsalmans in Bengal at the time. 

1 It is related in the Seim-UMutaM^nn (Fers. text, p. 507), whoso author’s 
father, Syed Hedait All giau, was at the time employed as Fanjdar of Magha 
in Behar, and was on an expedition to the hilbpasses of Bamgarh, that the 
Mahratta cavalry numbenng 40,000 led by Bhaskar Paij^lit, general of Rag- 
hoji Bhoslah, swooped down through the above passes, out through Psc]iit and 
Morbhanj, and appeared near the outskirts of Mednipar. Raghoj! Bhoslah 
(miscalled in the Pers printed text of the Edyoz, Rnghoji GhoHlah) was a 
nephew of Rajah Saho and MaJeasdar (probably Governor or Chief) of the 
^nbah of Berar, and his capital was at Nagpui' in the Central Provinces. 
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elephant Laudali on which Mahahat Jang’s Begam ^ was monnt- 
ed, and capturing the elephant dragged it towards their own camp. 
Mngahib !Qan Mohmand, * son of TJ‘mar Kh.Sn the General, 
having his Hindustani courage aroused in him, attached the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and Bustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider from the clutches of the free- 
booters. In consequence, however, of immerous nsortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Mu^ahib Ehan and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very epot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, MahSbat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field.® 

I It is interesting to note that we saw All Vardi San's Begam moving 
beside her husband on an elephant at the battle of Balasore, and we find her 
again by the side of her husband at this battle with the Mahrattas, near 
Bardwan. She most have been a lady not only of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side as a companion by AH Vardi at such critical 
junctures. We saw also that that irou-man AH Vardi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Nizamat, bended himself before Nafisah |^3nam and sued for 
pardon from her. From such incidents, the inference is not without warrant 
that Musalmau ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century occupied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
active part in the wider concerns of their hnsbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent influence both in the domains of politics and Society. 

S His name would indicate he was an Afg]^ belonging to the Mohmand 
tribe. 

^ The 8eiru*UMutaMerin (Pers. text, pp, 607-618) gives a very graphic 
description of this first Mahratta invasion of Bengal (1156 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered it possible. The first cause was the instigation of Asif 
Jah (of Mir i^ablb, according to the JBiyos which seems more probable j for 
Asif lah was too high-mind^ to set loose Mahratta freebooters on a Musah 
man satrapy) $ the second cause was the discontent of All Vardi Khan*s 
Afghan troops and officers, notably of Mustafa Elifin. as AH Vardi ^an had 
disbanded many Afj^an levies after the Katak expedition to rescue $aolat Jang; 
the third cause was the treacherous assassination by AH Vardi of the Rajah of 
Morhhanj, whose cause was espoused by Mustafa ^an. The 8eir farther 
states that when Bhaskar Pandit reached near Bardwan vid Faohit with 
25,000 cavalry (given out as 40,000 cavalry), AH Vardi Khfia was on his way 
back from Orissa at Midnapor, with only 4 or 5,000 cavalry and 4 or 5,000 
infantry, the latter having ordered back all his other troops to HuTshidabsd 
with $anlat Jang* Ali Vardi reached Bardwan with this small army. Bhas- 
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Til us divertiug the treebooters with the work of picking up 
coins, Mahabat Jang seized this respite, and with the celerity 
of lightning and wind riding out at full gallop arrived at Bard- 
wan. The hungj-’y troops, who for three days and nights had 
not seen the face of foOd-stuffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bardwan. The army of Mahratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur- 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bardwan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of tlie sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Af gh an and Bhaliab troops 
becoming desperate, determined to die hard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
keld a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil- 
lery round the army, and to put baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march out expeditiously fiom Bardwan to Katwah, 
where food and fodder would be either procurable, or could be im- 
ported by waterways or liighways from the environs of Murgfeida- 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 

kar Paigt^it having heard of All Vardi’s bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ten laks of rupees by way of his entertainment expense, in which case 
he would return to his own country. Ali Yard! received this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time he Was hard-pressed by the Mahrattas, especially 
owing to the defection of his A fgh an ofdoera and troops. AK Vardi then with 
Biralu'd^daulah waited on his Afghan General-in-Chief, Mustafa Kl^ an. told 
him to MU him with his graod-son, * or else to give him his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion Mustafa together with other 

Afgjian officers now fought bravely against heavy odds with the Mahrattas, 
and All Vaidi succeeded in retning to EatwSh, where provisions with a le- 
infoi cement came up under $aulat Jang fiom Marshidabad. At Katwah, 
Mu9tafa Khan inflicted a severe defea t on Bhaskar Paud*t> who now seri- 
ously thought qC returning to his own country vid Birbhum ; but his chief 
adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him and brought him back from Birbhum to 
Katwah) holding out prospects of loot, and making himself responsible for 
the Mahratta conquest of Bengal. 
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this plan, setting ont at night from Bardwan, Mahabat Jang^s 
aimy inarched towards Katwah, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwah. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty IcwioJi a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
at Katwah, they had already burnt down its fields, farms, and 
grananes, attd reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the skies 
wails, similar to the following : — ^ 

We never get relief from distress ; 

To whatever country we roam, 

We see the sky alone. 

However, Haji Ahmad collecting the bakers of Murghidabad 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatables 
and food'stuffs on boats to Katwiih. Other provisions and food- 
grains were also similaily conveyed gradually and in large quanti- 
ties. At last, Mahabat Jang’s ai my were saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grass. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers, whose houses were in Murshida- 
had, felt home-sick, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes 

As Mir Shailf, brother of Mir Qabib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and children, was at Murghidabad, Mir 
^abib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murghidabad, in order to relieve bis brother. Marching expe- 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir Habib reached 
Dihparah and GanJ Muhammad to which he set fire. And 

opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, efiects, followers, and dependants, he kept them in 
his company. Sweeping clean the houses of numerous residents of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting as much gold and 
silver coins as he could from the houses of Jagat Set, and captur- 
ing Murad Ali Qian, * a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Qan, and Bajah 
Dulabh Ram* and Mir Shujto^d-din, Superintendent of the 

I These would seem to have been suburbs of Mursbidnbad. 

S He was a son of Nafisah Begam, lister of Sarfaraz Kban. and subsequently 
became tbe latter's son-in-law, and in Sarfaraz ]^£n*8 time held the office of 
Deputy Governor of didian^nagar. See n. ante. 

* Dqlab B|m was a spn of Bajdb Jauokiram Pe^kar, and was appointed by 
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B&jutaraJi Sair daties, he encamped at Tiratkonab, which was to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsaWk. Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazigli Ahmad and Husain Quli Khan, who were in the 

City, at the vei’j sight of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avenues to the City as well as the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched themselves, but found it impos- 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend tlie City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and 
day, entered Marshidabad. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts acioss the river returned to Katwah. The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, the 
Hahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar- 
ters at Katwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir il^abib a free hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of the City, 

As in his earlier years, Mir 9^hlh had lived at Hugli, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir AbuJ-Hasan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur- 
prise Hugli. He won over many of the Mughals to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mu* J^abib. Mir Muhammad 
Biza, the Deputy Paujdar of Hugli, ^ used to treat Mir Abu-1- 
Hasan as his right-hand in all aifiairs. 


MfthSbafc Jang Subadar of Orissa, in place of Abdal Raanl Khan wbo was 
recalled. DaUb Bam bad been before Peabkar in Orissa* Dulab Bam exhibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattas oaptorw 
ed him, and he was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
He was very saperstitioos, and spent his time mostly In the company of San- 
yasis, who tamed oat to be Mahratta spies. See p. 545 

(Pers. text). 

X In the (Pers. text, p. 5X4) it is stated that Muhammad 

Yar Khan, a step-brother of Ali Yard! j^an, was at the time Governor of the 
Fort of Hngli, and that^Mir Aba-^-l^assau and Mir Abn-l-Qasim, who were 
intimate with the above Governor, conspired with Mir Qabib, and indnoed the 
Governor by their treacheroos assaranoes to admit Mir Bhbib into the Fort 
of Hugli. After thus treacherously seizing Hugli, Mir J^abib installed as its 
Governor Sis Bao, a Mahratta, whilst he himself played the rtU of the Chief 
Administrator of Mahratta affairs in Bengal, and divided bis residence 
between Higgli and Hatwih, 
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In blissfal ignorance of the fact that he had a traitor in ^^his 
mmp, the Deputy Faujdar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, at the instigation of Mir Abh-l-^asan, Mir ^abib with 
a detachment of two thousand eavaliy commanded by Sis Rao 
advanced to Hugh, and at midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced his arrival to Mir Abu-l-^asan. Whilst Muham- 
mad Riza, arianging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching the dancing of some pretty women, Mir Abu-hRasaq 
said to the former : “ Mir Rabib has come alone to , visit you, 
and is waiting at the gate of the fort.” Under the influence of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdar unhesitatingly ordered the gate ^ of 
the Foit to be thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Entet'ing 
the Fort, Mir RabXb with the concurrence of Mir Abu-l-Ra^an 
placed Muhammad Riza and Mirza Piran under stn*veiUance, 
established himself inside the Fort, and posted his own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night fled to Qhuohrah (Ghinsnrah) and other places, and jtook 
refuge in the houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn- 
ing, Sis Rao with his detachment of cavalry entered the Forfi^ 
Many of the Mughal residents who were Mir Rabib’s acquaint- 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Elabib. The Rao treat- 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of themy 
and issuing proclamations of peace and seeufity forbade the 
Mahrattas from looting or sacking the town. He persuaded the 
Zamindars to assess and collect the revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Mahtasibs and other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujdar on Mir Abu-l-Rasan, Mir 
i^abib, carrying off some guns and ammunitions together with a 
dotiila of sloops from Hugli, rejoined Bhaskar Pandit at Katwah. 

As it was the rainy season, Mir ^abib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from the mahals across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdi, from fear 
of Mahabat Jang, did not land. The agents of the Zamindars 
proceeded to Mir Rabib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guards for the immunity of their tracts from the ravages and. 
loot of Mahratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across the Ganges.^ The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) 

1 That IB to say, there was a general exodus of the Mnsalman nobility and 
gentry from the western side of the Ganges (that is, from Southern and yVes^^i 

44 
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to Mednipfir and Jalisar (Jalasore) came into the possession of the 
Mahi atfcas. Those murderons freebooters drowned in the rivers a 
large number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the tnouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indescribable tortures. Tlius they desolnted 
and dishonoured the family and children of a whole world. Mn ha- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments Requisitioning to Miirshidabad a large ffotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jahangirnagai ( Dacca), from the Jilengi, 
from Maldah, and Akbarnagar (R.a3mahal), <fcc , he constructed a 
load leading to K.itwah. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detnched for bi’idge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap- 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect- 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encouraged and incited them to fight Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zaraindars, Reve- 
nue*Col lectors and Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op- 

ern Bengal) to its Eaetern and Northern sides (that is, EaBrern and North- 
ern Bengal) which were immune from Mahratta raids. Those who are at 
pains to account for the comparatively large Mnsalman population in Eastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready to. put forward moie or less fanciful theo- 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above cireiimstance, and also 
the following facts which I snmmarise from the Seirn4^Mwta]^e'i in (a contem- 
porary account) The Seir ^ates that in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Ohahldhs of BardwSn, Mednlpur, Balasore, Katuk, 
Birbhum, some pargannaha of Bajshahi (probably those on the south side of 
the river) Akbarnagar (Ra^mahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Mur^idfi. 
bad and the countries on the other side (that is, Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of Ali Vardi 
the rainy season, even the populations of Mnrshidabad, apprehending Mah- 
ratta raids, migrated en masse on boats to the other sides (that is, Eastern and 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, such as Jahangirnagar Or Dacca, Maldah, 
Bampore Beauliah, <&c , and that even Nawab Shahamat Jang (AH Yardf s son- 
in-law) with Ins family and children moved across the river to Godagari, a 
place close to Bampore Beauliah, on the north bank of the Gauges or Poda« 
These historical facts occurring as they did only m the middle Of the eight- 
eenth century, would suiBcieutly explain why the Musalmau populations in 
VTesteru Bengal and even near tCurshid&bld (the latest Musalman capital in 
Bengal) are nmnerioally much less than those }» Eastern or Northern Bengal 
(See Fers* text, pp. 564 and 514) 
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portunity, and held a Oounoil of War with his Afghan and Bhaliah 
Getierals in view of delivering a night-attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahabat Jang marched expeditiously with a large and effi- 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwali. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly doated a bridge of boats that had been kept ready from 
before, and with a large army commenced crossing the river* 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weight 
of large army. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliah s weie drowned in the river. Mahabat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was engulphed in a sea of 
confusion His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handfnl of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with the enemy. In consequencei 
he apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a terrible disaster. He, 
therefore, put out the torches, and gave directions for immediately 
lepairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well. Kigfewar the Deputy Faujdar, and Mankant, 

the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed LvqmS.nAykQ skill. 
An army, waving like the sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and bis Generals, and quickly unsheath- 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea- 
venly disaster, swooped down on the euemy. Shouts rose up on 
every side 

True, the night was dark, but the sword flashed, 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-fleld, 

Earth’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir ^abib and Bhaskar with other Mahrattp officers fled 
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from the battle-field, leaving then army to their fate, just as a 
cow is left to the tender mercies of a butcher. A crushing defeat i 
was inflicted on the Mahratta army, which was triumphantly 
chased to some distance Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals 
fell back to Biamgadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jangles, to invade and ravage the 
§abah of Orissa 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma*sum, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enemy’s march. When the two armies encountered each otlier, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Although the Zamindars 
had deserted his side, with a small band numbering five thousand 
cavalry and infantry, ShaiW^ Muhammad Ma'sum stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mahratta army, which was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh Ma‘sum from 
all sides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. The Subah of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Fort 
of Barabati and the citadel of the City of Kafcak, fell once again 
into the hands of the enemy 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, on hearing of the above disastei, march* 
ed swiftly to Bard wan. He paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advanc- 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r-Rasul Kb&u, who was a second Mustafa Eban, and 

i This deieat oi cue Mahrattas at Katwah took place in 1155 A.K. The 8etr 
Dtates that after his defeat at Katwah, Bhask'ar Pandit, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of Fa^it into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own country (Nagpur), under the 
guidance of M!r l^abib, came back to the jungles of Bishanpur, passed through 
vhem to the jungles of pii,andrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed ^aikh Ma'$um, Subidar of Orissa. Mababat 
Jang hotly ebasod Bhaskar Pandit up to the conSues of tbe Chilka Lake, but 
Bhaskar sucQeeded in efEecting his retreat into the Bakbin. Then Mahabat 
Jang retnmed to Katak, where he installed Abdul Nabi Khan (nephew of 
Shaikh Ma^sum) as ^ubadar of Orissa, and left Bulab Ham (son of Bajah 
Janaki Bam) as Peshkar under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p, 519, 8eiru^hMutaMer%nf Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur about 11 miles north from KataK. 
It is a colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above §hai^i Ma^sum Panipati. Six miles from Masumpur, is another 
colony of respectable Musalmans at Sahhpur* 



who Was also the latter’s nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Maliabat Jang returned to the §ubah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hugli retreated to Bisbanpur. Other Mah- 
ratta officers, who were posted at dijfferent places for the collection 
of revenue, also ded. The Collectors and Faujdat s of Mahabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set about to re-settle them. 

But Bhaskar Pa^^it, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to- 
wards Akbarnagar (Rajmabal), Bliagalpur, and Bebar. Mahabat 
Jang, who had not yet breathed freely, again set out from Bengal 
for those places He had not yet reached the Subah of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Mtti sfeidabad Mahabat Jang fell back from Behar, and pursued 
them These Bairagi freebooters were busy with lootiug Baluchar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of Mahabat Jaug’s 
vangnard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Baluchar. Mahabat 
Jang chased them up to Bamgadh, from where he retuimed. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfare lasted three years. Victor- 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came ofP the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “ war is made up of fraud,” diplo- 
matically established friendly relations with All Qarawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Mul^ammadan 
faith, and was sui named Ali Bhai. From considerations of expe- 
diency, Mahabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation and artfulness, and profess- 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
Interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah- 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple- 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Diknagar* He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Ohauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying; — 
One perceiveth according to the length^ of his sight,” placing 

I The Arabic Baying is : 
jjaJ\ cUu til 



the finger of acceptance on. their blind eyes, sutntaoned to their 
presence Rajah Janaki Ram and Mn^tafa ^an for fixing the basis 
of a treaty, and for ratifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to 6h§*skar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of tiieir respective religions and creeds. Mn^tafa ^an had with 
him, under a cover, a brick instead of the Qoran, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Falling into the trap laid by Mababat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, Ali Bliai and Bhaskar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mahabat Jang at a place called 
Mankarah, ^ and permitted Mustafa Khan and Rajah Janaki RSm 
to retarn. These going to Mahabat Jang assured bim of the suc- 
cess of their mission, and i elated the nmtnal promises and vows 
that had taken place Expi easing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable khillats and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre- 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Maliratta Generals. Announc- 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jaug covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked out veteran 
and bt ave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tents? 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
be pitched at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comiades He secieted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to Ali Bhai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to Ali Vardi’s tent, together with Ali Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop- 
ped down the screens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cut off the ingress and egress of friends and foes, 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hia comrades 
who were waiting for the signal ; “ Kill these heathen sinners.*** 
Instantly, swords sprang up fiom every side on the Mahrattas. 

X In 8eir (p. 529} Hankara is descnbed as lying on the banks of the Jihagi- 
rati. How the wily Ali Yard! Khan treacherously inveigled Bhaskar Papdit 
and other Mahratta Generals into his tent, is lucidly described in the 8etru-U 
MutaMenn (p 529). In this game of treachery, All Yard! Khan*s principal 
coadjutors were Mustafa ^an and Rajah Janaki Ram, the Peshkar. It must? 
however, be added that the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own coin. 

* The expression given in the fifevr (p, 580) is : “ Kill this enemy.” 
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The clamour of assault rose up to the skies, 

Breasts were pierced through by swords. 

Bhaskar and twenty-one other Malirafcta Generals were butcher* 
ed. In the midst of this carnage, Maliabat Jang mounting an ele- 
phant ordered the music of victoiy to be siimck up, and ordered 
his select battalion to cliarge the Mahratta army with theiF%words. 
On seeing this, one ^ of the Mahiatta Generals, who was posted out- 
side the pavilion with ten thousand cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like hghting lions on 
tins flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shambles, and 
captured those who escaped the sword On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which were encamped at 
Bardwan and Diknagar, * &c , or patrolled the tracts between 
Mednipur and Akbaruagar (Rfijmahal) fled to Nagpur. 

When news of this disaster reached the ear of Raghoji Bhoslah, 

He knitted his brow', from fury of rage, 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart, 

That he scorched himself from head to foot. 

After the rainy season was over, Raghoji Bhoslah s mobi- 
lised a large force, and marched towards Bengal, to avenge the 

1 His name was Eagho Gaekwar (See Seir, p. 631) Mustafa ghan tried 
hard to inveigle him also into Ali Yardi’s tent, but this Mahratta General ap- 
pears to have been an uncommonly shrewd man, and said he would wait on 
All Yard! Khan on the followitig day, after Bbaakar Pandit and All Bhai had 
returned from their inteiview with All Yard! 

J* In the printed Peis, text * Diknagar,’ which place I cannot locate. 

S The Bevru^UMutal^erin [^evB text, pp 545-548) gives a very lucid account 
of this second Mahratta invasion of Bengal by Raghoj! Bhoslah It appears 
that important affairs transpired in the meantime m the Bengal Satrapy, 
which made for this second Mahratta invasion In the flist plnce, Mustafa 
Khan, the Af gh an General-in- Chief and the chief pillar of the State of AH 
Yard! KhSn. fell out with the latter, and was locked up in flghting against 
All Yardi’s son-in-law, Zam-d-din ^an, Subadar of Azimabad (Patna) Whilst 
hardpressed by the well-fotmed battalions of Zain-d-din ^an, Mnsfafa Khan, 
like Mir J^abib, took tlie unusual step to mvite over to Bengal Baghoji 
Bhoslah, who seized the invitation with avidity and marched with Mir Habib 
(the implacable foe of Ali Yard! and the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas), 
towards K^takf At this time at Katak, a cowardly person ruled as Ali 
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slaughter of Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap- 

VardFs $abadar in Orissa. His name was Dnlab Ram, and he was a son 
of Rajah Janoki Bam, All Vsrdi'a Peshkar. All Vardi had appointed Hulab 
Ram as ^nbadar, in the place ot Abdul Rasul Khan (son of Abdul Nabi 
^an) who had resigned his offioe-and pined Ma$):afa at Patna* Dalab Ram 
was not only cowardly, but superstitious, and moat probably, also treaoher* 
oua (as his subseqnent conduot towards All VardPs grandson indicates). He 
associated at Katak with the 8anyas%8, most of whom were spies in the employ 
of Raghoji Bhoslah. As soon as Dalab Ram heard of the approach of the 
Mahrattas, he attempted to run away , but was soon after captured by the 
Mahrattas. At this time, a small band of Syeds, under the command of Mir 
Abdul Aziz, bravely held out for over a month m the Port of Barabati. The 
heroic stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its unflinching loyalty, once more relieves the darkness of the moral 
chaos that had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by Raghoji 
Bhoslah’s friend, Mir Habib, and entreated by Dulab Ram and by his own 
brother to join Ragboji’s side, Mir Abdnl Aziz returned the following gallant 
and loyal answer : I own no brother nor any other master ; I acknow^ 
ledge only one master, namely, Mahabat Jang; true, some cowards have 
joined you j bat from regard for the salt I have eaten, T will, by God, stand 
by this Port, so long as there is breath in my life, ” (Bstr, p, 646). As how- 
ever, no reinforcements came up, thongh over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had run out, this noble band of beleaguered garrison bad 
at length to oapitnlate on honourable terms to Raghoji Bhoslah, who made 
himself master of the Port Barabati and also of the whole of Orissa pro- 
vince, as well as of Mednipiir, Hughli and Bardwan. Ali Vardi was occupied 
at this time in Patna in crushing ont the Afghan revolt under Mn^fafa 
Khan, When Mu^^afa ^an was slam and the Afghan revolt was crush* 
ed, Ali Vardi hastened back to Bengal* At this time, Raghoji was encamped 
at Birbhnm, Meanwhile the Afg]^&,n oomrades of the late Mu^lafa Khan, who 
lay In a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked Raghoji to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marched to Tikari to their resone 
ntd the jungles of Birbhum and Kharakpnr, looting en route the villages of 
ghaikpuia and Tikari, Sm* Mahabat Jang followed quickly in their heels and 
moved to Patna. Prom Palnn, Raghoji (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, also in this second Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Mar|hid&b3d, pursued closely by Ali Vardi, whose pursuit 
was hot and unslacking. At Katwah, another battle was fought, in which 
the Mahrattas were worsted. Finding thnt victory was out of the question, 
and bearing of some tronbles in his own conntry, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to his own country at Hagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher, Mir Habib, with 3,000 Mahratta and 7,000 Afghan troops. 
(See Bewu^l^JUCutai^enfit Pers. text, p. 551), It would seem a despicable mo* 
rpl chaos had at this time seized the pduntiy, in whlqli neither religious tfeq 
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tives. Ali Vardl !|^an with a large army again advanced to en- 
counter the enemy. At this juncture, Balaji RSo, ^ son of Baji 
Bao Pandit, Peshwa and generalissimo of Rajah Sahu, who was 
young, and had enmity with Ragho]!, under orders of Emperor 
Muhammad S^ah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben- 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-in force Ali Vardi 
Shan. MahaBat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
from two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He deputed ex. 
perienced envoys with presents i^o Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Blrbhum, estab- 
lished friendly lelations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
diive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable td 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to his own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
large amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben- 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst he himself returned 
to Bengal. Being inwardly in anxiety as to the demand of Rag- 
hoji for Ohauth, Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a. run tare occurred between Ali Vardi ffiban and 

nor national sentiments were held of any aooount. One finds now Mnsalmaii 
Af^ana (at the instigation of two Mnsalman leaders, Mir Habib and Mn|- 
^fa ^an), fighting the battles of Hindu Mahratta freebooters against a 
Mnsalman power in Bengal. The event is a dark land-mark in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks the sad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seized the Mnsalman raoe in Bengal or, for the matter of that, in India. (See 
8eir, Pers. text, pp. 666-666). 

' Balaji Eao (the generalissimo of the Imperial Army in the Bakhin) 
and $afdar Jang, son-in-law of Burhann-I-Mnlk, the Ipnbadar of Ondh, were 
orderd by Bxnperor Mnhammad to help A1! Yardi against the Mahrattss 
under Eaghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, Ali Vardi wrote the 
following pregnant and prophetic words to the Braperor : — ** Should Bengal 
which is the finanoial mainstay of the Bmpire fall, your Majesty’^s Empire 
will be shorn of all lustre. ** (See Se»r, p. 616, Pers. text). These words had 
reference to the fact that Bengal had ever been the best miloh-cow of the Em- 
pire. I^afdar Jang did not pull on witii AI! Vardi, and so was recalled by the 
Emperor, whilst Balaji Bao (whose designs were also snspeoted by the 
shrewd Ali Vardi) who had come to Mankar by way of Patna, was oonrte- 
onsly shewn out of Bengal by the latter. (See fietr, pp 622 and 624). In 
this oomSeotion, the 8eir (p. 524) gives the story of a Mnsalman amazon in 
the person of the widow of the late Muhammad 0haas Khan who resided 
at Bhagalpnr, and who held out biavely agoinat Balaji Bao. 

45 
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Mustafa Ij^an, the Afghan General, and it was so far accentuated 
that all the Afghans combining with the latter, broke ont into 
revolt, and set ont with a large force for Azimabad ( Patna) , in order 
to storm that City, and to capture Haji Abmad and Zainn-d*din 
Ahmad W^&n. On reaching Mungir ( Monghyr) , Muf taf a K&sn be* 
sieged the Fort of %Monghyr. ~ The Commandant of the Fort pre- 
pared to fight. Abdn-r-rasul ijQan, ^a cousin of Mustafa Shan, ad- 
vancing in the inebriation of the wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storm the Fort, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Fort hurled down a huge stone on his head. From the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. Mustafa !l^an, 
viewing this disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghyr, marched with celerity to Azimabad, (Patna), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and commenced fighting with Zainu-d- 
din Ahmad Shan. Most of the detachments of Zainn-d-din Bib an, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of tbe onslaughts 
of tbe Afghans, retreated to the citadel, but Zainu-d-din !Q.an 
himself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and BJialtah 
musketeers remained out in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Afghans fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din*s troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mu^tafS !|Qan now left with a small force, Zainu-d-din Abmad 
S^an formed a van-guard of artillerymen and BMUah musketeers, 
and commenced an assault.^ The shells of guns and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
®an*8 comrades tasted the bitter potion of death ; whilst one 
bullet, hitting Mustafa ]^au on the socket, blinded one of his 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who had retreated to the 
citadel also rushed out, attacked the Afghans, and put them to 
the sword. Mu§tafa !Qan on being defeated retreated to Jag* 
dig^pfir,^ Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-din ij^an 
struck up the baud of victory, made bis State entry into the 
Fort, and next engaged on chasing the enemy, Mu^afa !^an 
now sent a message to Baghoji Bhoslah, ^ and asked for help. 

^ He was $nbadar of Orissa before Dalab Bam See note ante. 

> The whole thmg would seem to have been a well-planned tactical move 
on the part of Ziainn-d-din ^an, who was a good General, strong in tactics. 

8 The printed Persian text of the Biyae has throughout Baghoji Ghoelah.*’ 

* Ghoslah’ is obviously a misreading or misprint for * Bhoslah.* 

t * ^Bgdishpur * or ';ragdispnr, is mentioned id the Ain-f-Akbari (Tol X 
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Eaghoji, who was waiting for such an opportunity, was delight- 
ed, and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahabat 
Jang, on being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to Azi- 
mabad (Patna)r Th^ Bengal and AzimSbid (Patna) armies form- 
ing a junction combined to attack Mustafa Ij^an. After much 
fighting, Mustafa EJian, finding it impossible to hold bis own, 
retreated in a hapless condition across the frontier of Azimabad to 
G-hazipur ; whilst Mahabat Jang becoming victorious and trium- 
phant returned to Murshidabad. Mustafa E^an again collected 
a large force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azimabad. 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad KhSn, according to the adage “ One who is 
beaten once can he beaten twice,” with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions, 
and after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Ehan, as a retribution for bis disloyalty, was slain on the 
battle-field. Zainn-d-din Khan cutting off the head of that wretch 
from his body tied Ms corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
was patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also 
suspended his head at the Oity Gate. 

At this juncture, BaghojI Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mah- 
ratta army under the command of his son Bajah Janojl, Ms adopted 
son, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir IBablb, in order to de- 
mand the Qhauth^ A large number of Mu^taf i Oan’s Afghan ad- 

pp. 400 and 498, Bloohmann’s Tr.) It was the “ stronghold in Akbar’s fcim© 
of Eajah * Gajpate ’ or Kaohite, ’ who was the greatesb Zamindar in Behar at 
the tiine.^’ In the 16th year of Akbar’s reign, Akbar*s General, Shahbaz Khan- 
i-Kambn, operated against this Eajah who fled, and Shahbaz then conquered 
Jagdispur, when the whole family of the Ea^ah was oaptnred. ghahbaz then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Earn, Gajpati’s sod, and about the 
same time took possession of Eohtas. 

i This third Mahratta invasion of Bengal under Janojl, son of Baghoji 
Bhoslah (with him being of course the inevitable Mir ^abib as the Chief Ad- 
viser and as guide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also lucidly 
narrated in the flfetru-i l£uiaM&f%n (Pets, text, pp. 555-592). Janojl oatne to 
Katak, whilst Ali VardPs newly-nominated Deputy §ubadar of Orissa, Mir 
Jafar, was still at Mednipar, on his way to Katak. On hearing of the Mah- 
ratta inonrsion, Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against All Tardi) 
retired to Bardwan. The Mahrattas then advanced to Bardwan. After some 
indecisive skirmishing, Jano]i made for Murshidabad, and after doing 
some looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Meduipur, pursued by Alt VardI 
TTh Sn- In the meantime, Janoji’s principal adviser, Mir 98>bib, had opened 
treaoherouB negotiations with the late ^an’s Af^an adherents 



heretitd aJsQ joined them, and the market of fight and slaughter once 
again hecatnd wa^ in the conflict between Mahahat Jang and the 
Marhattas The Suhah of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness sefc in in the Province of Bengal. Mir Habib open- 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Ghauth of Bengal. Nawa- 
zigh Ahmad IQian, Afesan Qnli iQian, ^ Jagat Set, and the Rai- 
BMan * exerted themselves strenuously on the side of peace. But 

in Barbhanga and its neighbonrhood, and fchese had effected a sangninary 
revolution by treacheronsly killing at a Darbar Zninu-d-dm Snbadar of 

Patna. Now Janoji moved to Patna (with him being Mir l^abib)^ and Ali Vardi 
also proceeded to Patna. All Vardi now rose to the height of his generalship, 
and saoceeded in crashing aud rooting his united Afghan and Marhatta foes 
in a great battle near Barh. (See the spirited description of this battle in 
the SeiTf p. 66(j) JunojI, now receiving news of his mother’s death, retreat- 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Habib towards Katak and Mednipur with Some 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (5etr, p. 576). Shoitly after, Raghoji sent to 
Mir Qabib another Mahratta reinforcement under Hanaji, younger brother of 
Janoji [Mohan Smgh of the text is obviously a mistake or misprint for Manaji] 
Ali Vardi marched out with his army from Murshidabad and passed through 
Eatwah, Bardwan, Mednipur, Bhadrak, and Jajpat , whilst Mir Habib with 
his Mahratta and Afghan troops fell back from Mednipur towai'ds Katak. Ali 
Vardi tnnmpbantly entered once more the City of Katak, and recaptured the 
7ort of Barubati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz Syed Nur, 

and Dhatam Dass (p 578, Betr), Pers text This re-conquest, however, proved 
abortive, for whilst Ali Yard! was still at Balasore on his way towards Mur- 
shidabad, Mir ^abib with his light Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Abdus Subhnn, who had been left there as 

Deputy Governor by Ali Vardi (See pp. 579-680 of the 8e%r, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with Ughb and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Vardi’s army was not equally 
light or mobile* Ali Yard! had, therefore (despite the face that next to 
Asafjab, he was the first General of the time in India) to encounter the 
same difSculties in encountering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en- 
countering the Boers in the late South African War. In the end, it is true, 
Ali Vardi tnomphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 
was too much, nor did he survive it long enough to reap its benefit 

1 In a former part of the text, he is named “ Husain Quli Sb.an, ” which 
appears to be correct (See Seir, Vol. 11, Pers text, p. 495). Husain Quli 
3^an was Naib or Deputy of Nawazish Mufeamraad Khan, sou-in-law of Ali 
Vardi ]^azi, and Governor of Ohakla Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Silhat 
aud Ohittagong. 

^ Nawazish Muhammad ]^an was Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also held 
the portfolio of Supreme Diwan of Bengal ^under Ali Vardi ghan, the De- 
puty Diwansbip being held by Q|^n Bai (who had been Peg^kar under Alam- 
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Mahabat Jang, considering the acceptance of Qhauih to be hu- 
miliating, refused to conclude peace, and with his army prepared 
to fight and drive out the Mahrattas. Mahabat Jang suspected 
tieachery fiom Sham Slier Khan, Sardar Khan, Muiad Sher Khan, 
Haiat Khan, and other Afghan Generals of Darbhanga, who, during 
the late insurrection, bad sided with Mu|tafa K^an. And, as a 
matter of fact, these Afghan Generals had opened at this time 
treasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. 
These Af gh an Generals, following the example of Mustafa Khan, 
now broke out into open revolt on the pretext of denaand of 
pay, Mahabat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them up, and disbanded them These reaching Darbhanga, after 
a shoit time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Al]imad 
Ehian As Zainu-d-din Khan was a friend of soldiers, he con- 
ciliated them, accepted their offers of service with the approval of 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Darhar, Sh4m Sher 
Khan and Murad Sher Khan with a corps of Af gh ans arrived at 
HSjipiir, and encamped on the banka of the river. According to 
the order of Zainu-d-diu A^imad Khan, they left behind all their sol- 
diers, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of one heart for the purpose of waiting on Zainu- 
d-din Ahmad Khan. On obtaining an audience, they observed all 
the 'points of etiquette, and sat in the OhiJdl sat^n Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zainu-d-din. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan 
reclining against pillows on a, Masnad, made polite enquiries regard- 
ing each. Mui^ad Sher Sban, nephew of Sham Sher Khan, finding 
Zainu-d-dlu off his guard, palled out a dagger from his waist, hit the 
latter so hard with it on the stomach, that his intestines came out. 
By that single blow, Zamu-d-din was killed^ The traitors, liftinc^ 

chand, Deputy Diwau of ghujau^d-dtn Khan). (See Setr, Vol 11, Pera. text, p. 
495). See also note ante Qkm Bai, on death, whs succeeded in his office by 
Bhiruu Dutt, who again was followed by Kiratchnnd (sou of Alam^and) and 
by TJnied Bai (See Setr), 

1 It would appear from the account given iuthe 8e%7*u-l‘’MutaMerm (p 666), 
alluded to before, that the Af^an adherents of the late Musjiafa ^au were 
in secret conspiracy with Mir J^abib, the inspiring genius, and the guide, friend 
and philosopher of the Mahrattas, and that m consequence of Mir Habib’s 
instigation, they had enacted this cruel tragedy at Patna. 

A very lucid account of this tragedy is given in the 8eiru4>MutaMenn 
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up their swords, out down Zainn-d-din’s companions, looted all his 
treasures and effects, captured the Begam ^ with her daughter and 
also Haji -A^hmad. They suspended the 5aji ^ to a tripod with his 
head downwards, and by toj-turing him made him give up lai’ge 
treasures, and slew him. They carried off the ladies of the Harem 
together with numerous treasures as booty And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with the broom of 
lapiue. These Rohilah Afghans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. ® A great consternation seized those regions. “ Pro- 
tect me, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” Sham Sher !^ari collecting one hundred thorn 
sand cavaliy and infantiy was not contented with the subjuga- 
tion of Azlm§bad, and he further cherished visions of conquering 
Bengal. Mahabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
niganj ^ on some important business connected with the Mahratta 

(Pers, text, p 659). Zainu-d-dm (son-in-law of All VardI &an and §nbadar 
at Patna), was holding a Darhar for the reception of the Darbhanga Af^an 
Generals who were adherents and connexions of the late Mn^tiafa j^an The 
Darhar fnnotion was nearly over, and Zainu-d-din Khan was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Afghan Generals, when one of these, Abdnr 
Eashid Sian, whilst receiving a betel, treacherously gave Zainu-d-dln a- 
dagger-thrust in the abdomen. This thrust, however, was not quite effective, as 
Abdnr Rashid’s hand faltered Then another cowardly assassin, Murad gher 
^an, quickly gave another sword-cut to Zainu-d-din Khan, and instantly killed 
him The Af^ans shewed feiocious barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladies and children of Zainu-d-din’s household. The Seir (p 661), notes 
commencement of Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasions of India at this time 

I Her name was Amena Begam. She was a daughter of AH Yard!, and 
wife of Zainn-d-din ^an. 

s The Haji after all met with his desert, for his black ingratitude to his 
benefactor’s {^ujau-d-din Khan^sl memory, and for his dark treachery to- 
wards his benefactor’s son, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

^ See description of this loot and carnage m the Seir (pp 660-561). 

Happening as it did towards the middle of the 16th century, this fact 
would explain in a great measure the smallness of Musalman population in 
Bebar, compared with that in Northern Bengal and Kastem Bengal, which in 
modern times weio never or seldom the scenes of such carnage, which were 
immune from Mahratta raids, and which would, therefore, naturally afford an 
asylum for Musalman refugees not only from the disturbed parts of Western 
and Southern Bengal, but also froih Behar. 

♦ The Seir (Pera. text, p. 568) states that at this time, which was towards 
the month of winter, AU Yard! Kh6n was encamped at Amanigauj, in order 
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freebooters, suddenly received the terrible intelligence of tbe 
slaughter of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Shan and Haji Ahmad, and of 
the hostile advance of the Afghans. Inconsequence, an indescrib- 
able agony seized him, and his family and kindred. From exces- 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolate himself from all in- 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the Oity with its Bazar 
to the Mahratta freebooters. His generals employing various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pursuit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging mission* 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead- 
ed he had no money. Then ITawazigh Muhammad Shan Shahamat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldieiy, paid to the 
soldiers eighty lahs of rupees in cash from his own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha- 
bat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left Nawa- 
zish Muhammad §hahamat Jang at Murshidab&d, and him- 
self marched to Azimabad with a large army. * Mir Habib, at 
the instigation of Sham Sher Ehao, with hordes of Mahratta free- 
booters, pursued Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jangles 
and setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir Habib looted Mababat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
did not allow Maliabat Jang’s anny a breathing interval either for 
sleep or for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 

to march out against the Hahrattas under Mir ^abih and Janoji. There in 
camp, All Yard! received this terrible news of the slaughter of his son-in-law, 
and of the imprisonment of his brother and daughter and grand-children. 
He summoned his officers to a Dartnr, and broke to them the news of the 
great calamity m the following solemn strain : — ** Gentlemen, a stone has fal- 
len on me, and that, too, a heavy one $ my son-in-law has been killed, and my 
brother and children are in the disgrace of capture. Life is now a trash to 
me; I have resolved to kill and to be killed. What is yonr intention, gentle- 
men f Who amongst yon, my comrades and friends, shall join me in my aveng- 
ing expedition? ** All who were present cheerfully responded to AIT Yard! 
K3ian*s appeal, and resolved to fight and fall with him. 

i Tbe account in the 8etr (p. 565), shews that Mir Qabib with his Mahratta 
friends opposed ineffectually All Yfiardi’s march on the banks of the Ohampana- 
gar stream, and then dispersed to the jungles, whilst Ali Yard! moved on to 
the Monghyr Fort, where he halted some days Then Bajah Sundar Bingb, 
Zamiudar of Tikari, and Kamgav Khan Mnln, Zamlndar of TTrhut, came to 
pay homage to AK Yard!. A saint, Maulaaa Mir Mohammad A If, also visited 
All Yard! at this rime at Monghyr. 
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misbes with swords and spears, till they passed beyond B5rh. At 
Baikantpur ^ an engagement took place with the army of gham 
Sher IKban* Ra 3 ah Snndar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, with a 
powerful corps, joined AH Vardi And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter flared up, the army of Mahratta freebooters, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahabat Jang’s array, attacked 
rta rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from the rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabat 
Jang. The heroes of MabSbat Jang^s army, perceiving the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides^ 
prepared to die hard, and fought despeiately. In that victory 
hes with God, by a stroke of good luck, gham Sher Sfean, Sardar 
^an, Murad Sher Eh an, and other Afghan Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, an'd 
were killed, whilst other Af g han troops cowardly fled. The sol- 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by brave onslaughts, routed the enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing Ali Vardi’s glorions vic- 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azimabad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zaiuu-d-dln Ahmad Khan and H ajl Ahmad fi om the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured the wives and daughters 
of those treacherous wretches. 

Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution ; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation ? 

hTawab Mahabat Jang, shewing considerateness, ^ paid travel- 

i The Seir (p. 567), which gives a very lucid account of this battle, states 
that All Vardi who in generalship was next only to Asaf Jah, took up a posi* 
iiou on an isl6» in front of Barb, having on one aide the river Ganges and on 
another the old bed of the same river. This place is Called in the Seir ** Sarai 
Eani,” 4 hroh to the west of Barb, on the side of the river Ganges. 

It would also appear from the Betr (p. 666), that Mir Bahib and the Mah- 
rattas held a oonference with the Af^au rebels, Sham gher Khan and Sardar 
ghfin. in order to concert meaBures for attacking Ali Vardi KhSn. The 
Af^ans and Mahrattas under Mir Eabib now made a common cause against 
All Vardi who, however, crashingly ' defeated both, owing to his snpenor 
generalship (See 8eir p. 668). 

^ It reflects credit on Ali Vardi that he treated honourably the women 
and children of Bl^er KhSp and other Afghans. He not only generously 
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ling expenses to the Af^an ladies, and allowect .them to 
hononrably to DarbhSngS, and followed the adage “TnrnEtil by 
Good. ” Appointing Siraju-d-daulali, son of Zainu-d-din Abniad 
^an, to be ^nbadar of Azlmabad, in succession to his father, 
and leaving Rajali Janaki Ram as Sir5]u-d-daulah’s Deputy there, 
and finishing the administrative arrangements of that ^abah, 
Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to dnve out the 
Mahratta freebooters. 

About this time, the office of Paujdar of the tract of Pumiah' 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Xmperial Capital of the, 
Bahadur,! son of Nawab Saif i^au. Ali Vardi ©an ton-; 
f erred the above Paujdarship on Said Ahmad Sj5u ^aulat Jaug,^ 
in whose heart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time 
when Mahabat Jang was engaged in fighting with Sljam gfeer 
@an, Siiajn-d-daulah shewed his temper to IJawab Izazn-d- 
daulah AJau 1-lah i^an Sabit Jang, a son-in-law of fliaji Ahmad, 
who held the office of Paujdarof Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). Know- 
ing Atau-l-lah Khan * to be brave and popular with the army, and 
ambitious and sound-headed, Sir5ju-d-daulah set to work his ruin, 
and plying Ali Vardi Ehan with bis suspicions gained over the 
latter, and induced him to send a message to AtSu-l-lah to guit the 
country, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid l^hau, after 


forgave them, and set them at liberty, but bestowed properties at Darthang^ 
for their mamtonanoe. (Seep. 670, Sew). He never addressed the Af^n ladies 
exoept as ‘Madams ’ or ‘ Bibis.’ He stndionaly maintained the sanctity of their 
seolnsion, and this, too, after the gross provocation he had received at the 
hands of gham ffiser ^an and other Af^ans. Ali Vardrs chivalry towards 
women seems to have been remartable, and his forbearance after victory is 
alBOOommendable A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitude, nor scrupled to use all weapons of treachery in the realisation 
of that ambition-oasts a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 


remarkable personality . , j i.. „ i.i.„ 

1 His name was Faj^vn-d-dln Husain He succeeded his father, 

Nawab Saif ^n, in the Fanjdarship of Pumiah. Ah Vardi ^an got him 
dismissed, and kept him under surveillance for some time at MnrshidubSA 
Through ke help of Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. B-aam-d-dm managed to 
make ^od hia escape to Delhi, where he died after a short time. (See Sew, 

e..i f B. 

was ffanidar of Eaimahal or Akbarnagar during Ah Vardi s regtme. 
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fighting some time in self-defence, set ont at length for the Im- 
perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawab Vaziru-l-mulk 
Safdar Jang,^ and then joining Rajah Nul Rai *m the Rohilla 
Afghan war was killed at Farru^abad. 

As in consequence of the insariection at Azfmabad, Ibe Mah- 
ratta freebooters bad taken possession of the Subah of Orissa, 
Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah. Ex- 
pelling the Mahratta freebooters from that Subah, Mahabat Jang 
put to death Sy§d Nur, Sarandaz Eban, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the foit of Barahbati, by drawingthem out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. ^ And capturing the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang letuined to Bengal. 

As Mir Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles, 
Mahabat Jang batched a plan for Ins destruction He sent to his 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect : “ The letter sent by you has been received , what 

you have written in respect of your plan to extiipate the Mah- 
jratta freebooters, has met with my appioval. It is a very good 
idea : yon from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of us both will come 
to pass.’* Mahgbat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 

1 Safdar Jang was appointed Sabadar of Oiido by Emperor Mabammad 
gb ab, and in the reign of Emperor Alimad g|iah became Chief Vizier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qamm-d-din Kh&n. At this time, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali invaded India several times, and the Rohilla Afghans of Farm^abad 
and Horadabad became a povrer in the land. Safdar Jang appointed as his 
Bepaty in Onde a Eyet, named Eajah Nnl Eai. (See Sevm-UMuta^&nn^ Vol. 
II, Pers. text, pp 874-876). 

^ Eajah Knl Bai was a Kyestb, At Erst he was an obscure servant of 
Nawab- Vizier Safdar Jang, but subsequently rose to the office of Deputy Suba- 
dar of Oude under the latter He resided at Kananj, twenty kroh from Far- 
rujffiabad, the Rohilla stronghold Nul Eai ill-treated the Rohillas of Far- 
ru^abad, wbo combined and attacked Knl Rni who was killed. Atau-Mah 
Khan (son-in-law of Ahmad) wha fought m this war on the side of, Hul 
Bai, was also killed. The reinforcements sent by TSTawab-Vizier §afdar Jang 
to support his Deputy m Oude, Nul Eai, were also routed by the Eohillas. 
(See Setm^l-Muta^&rini Vol. 11, p, 876, Pers text). 

' « See the account of the capture of the Fort of Bapabatl in 8e%r, Vol, II, 
p, 578, Pers. test. 
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structing the latter to proceed by such a ronte, that he might he 
intercepted by the Mahratfcas and the letter might fall into their 
hands. This nm proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
suspecting Mir Habib slew him.^ 

To sum up, for twelve long years the fires of wai* and slaughter 
kindled between the Mshrattas and Mahabat Jang, and the Mah- 
rattas did not retire without levying the Qhauth, And owing to 
j^aji Ahmad and Zainu>d-dm Ahmad !|^an having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infiim- 
ity told on his physical vigour Of necessity, in view of expe- 
diency, and m compliance with the entreaties of ITawazig^ Muham- 
mad Kh^n Shahamat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Qhauth for the three $ubahs, and through the medium of Maslihu- 
d-din Muhammad £han, nephew of Mir l^abib, and ^adru-l-^aq 
SJhan, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
the Qhauth, In lieu of the payment of the Chaztth, he assigned the 
revenue of $ubah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
l-Qaq to be its Administrator and Governor. * After settling this 
important aiSair with the Mahrattas, Mahftbat Jang regained peace 

^ Mir j^abib, tbe inspiring genms of the Mahrattas, and their * guide, friend, 
and philosopher ’ for over a deoade, — was at last butchered by Janoji, son of 
Bagho]i Bhosla, Bat after all, however blameless his initial motive might 
be, it cannot be denied that he met with his df sert for his narrow-minded 
iznprudenoe in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and national ties. The account as to how Mir Habib was inveigled 
into a house by Janoji, and there treacherously mnrdered m 1166 A.E., is 
detailed m the detr, Vol.II, p 698, Pers. text. The 8e%r (p. 692), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was bonolnded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir ^ablb ruled over Orissa as Governor, on behalf of 
Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
ofiloer was stationed at Eatak Mir ^abib was succeeded m tbe of^ce of 
Governor by Maslihn-d-din Mul^ammad San, who, however, enjoyed less 
prestige, and regarded himself as a servant of the Mahrattas (8etr, p. 693, 
Vol. II, Pers. text 

8 Theie is some difference between the aoconnt here and the account in tbe 
8e%r, From Seir^s account (p 592), it would appear Mir Habib was the first 
person who held the ofdce that is assigned to Sadra>l-Haq m the text, after 
the conclusion of the peace. The details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A H 
are given in tho 8eir (pp. 690-691) The 8eii states that overtures for peace 
came from tbe side of the Mahrattas (lepieseuted by Mir J^ahlb) who had 
first been defeated again iii lX64i A.H at Mednipilr. As Mahabat Jang was 
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fof mind, and took to travelling and hunting. After ruling for 
'Sixteen years, he died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Rajah, 1169 
A.H., corresponding to the second year of the accession of Em- 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the Qiush Bag^. ^ Siraju-d- 
•daulah, who was his heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizamat. 

n6w 75 years old, and physical ailment and infirmity had seized him, and as 
the war between him and Mahrattas had been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Afghan pillars of his State had revolted against him, and as the peo- 
ple had sufieied mdescnbable miseries dming this long straggle, Mahabat Jang 
accepted the oveitures of peace, which was conolnded through the interven- 
tion of Mirza Sahh (on behalf of Mir Qabib and the Mahrattas) and Mir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mahabat Jang). The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
^ablb becoming a servant of Mahabat Jang should on behalf of the latter 
rule as Deputy Governor over Orissa (2). The revenue of Orissa should he 
assigned by Mir ^abib for the pay of Kaghoji Bhosla’s Mahratta army of 
occupation. (3). That over and above the revenues of Orissa, twelve luks of 
rupees should be annually paid by Mir Qabib to Baghoji Bhoslah (presumably 
from the revenues of other provinces), on condition that Eagboji’s troops should 
not raid the dominions of Mahabat Jang. (4) The river Sunamnkhia (or 
Subarnarikha) near Jalisar (Jalasore), was to form the demarcation-line of the 
boundaries of Orissa and Bengal ; Meduipur at this time being separated fiom 
Onssa and annexed to Bengal. 

. 1 The author of the 8etr (who was a connexion of Mah&bat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahabat Jang (SeeSetr, Vol II, pp 609-611). He states 
thaf Mahabat Jang abstained from pleasuies, was regular in his prayers, 
abstemious in habits, and methodic in business. He slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State afiairs, or in the company of scholars 
and savants whom be held in high esteem. He had only one wife, to whom 
he wets greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sighted 
statesman. When Mns^fa ]^au, hia Afghan General, and his relatives, 
^ahamat Jang and l^anlat Jang used to press Mahabat Jang to fight and 
drive out the English from Oalcntta, Mahabat Tang used to leply Mustafa 
Khan is a mihtary man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that I may 
be constantly in need of his services. What evil have the English done to 
me, that I should wish evil to them ? The (Mahratta) fire on laud is not yet 
extinguished ; and if the fire is extended to the sea, who will quench it ? " 
[SetTf p. 611, Tol II, Pers. text). Despite the Seir^s panegyric, it seems to mo 
that All Yardi must forfeit his olaim to be regarded as a far-sighted statesman, 
in viow of the fact that his treacherous and violent conduct towards his past 
masters and benefactors inaugurated m Bengal au era of violent treachery 
and serious disintegration, andthat his example quickly reacted on others who 
paid him and his giandson back in the same com In this connection, one 
may read an lutoresting old little work an Persian, called Ibrat-i’-Arhab Ba?r 
(meaning ‘a Moral for people with eyes *) each sentence of which contains 
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mzAMAT OF KAWlB SIRiJU-D-DAULAH. 

When Nawab Ali Yardi £ban Mahabat Jang passed to tbe re- 
gions of eternity, Nawab Siraju-d-daulab, son of Zainu-d-dm 
Ahmad !^an Haibafc Jang, and matenaal grandson of Ali Yards, 
who from before had been declared heir-apparent by Ali Yardi 
!|^axi, and whom Ali Yardi !^an had in his life-time placed on 
tbe cushion of the Nizamat, and to whom Ali Yardi with ail the 
grandees of the court bad paid homage and offered presents— -as- 
cended tbe masnad of tbe mlersbip over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
Siraju-d-daul»h exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are tbe 
worst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing to certain reasons, Ghasiti Begam, widow of Nawazisb 
A|imad Kban Shahamat Jang, who resided at Matijhil, resolving 
to oppose Sira]u-d-daulah, appointed Mir Nazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her by ties of vanous favours and obli- 
gations, to be the commander of her vanguard, and Nawab Bairam 
Khan to be generalissimo of her army* Then the BSgam of 
Mahabat Jang, and Jagat Set, as an emissary of Siraju-d-daulab, 
went to Ghasiti Begam and gave her assurances ; and so tbe latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali fled, and Bairam Khan 
taking refuge with one of the generals fell into disgrace. Siraju- 
d-daulah*s army arriving captured Ghasiti Begam, together with 
all her eflects* The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what she had never heard* Siraju-d-dau lab’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing ber buried 
treasures carried them to Mansurganj . Owing to Siraju-d-dau- 
lab’s iiarsbness of temper and indulgence in violent language, 
fear and terror had settled on the hearts of everyone to snob an 
extent, that no one amongst the generals of the army or the 
noblemen of tbe City was free from anxiety. Amongst bis officers, 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-daulab despaired of life and 
honour, and whoever returned without being disgraced and ill- 
treated oflered thanks to God. Siraju-d-daulah treated all the 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and drollery, 
and bestowed on each some contemptuous nick-name that ill-suited 
any of them. ^ And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 

letters which added give 1170 * (the date of Siraja-d-daulah’s murder by Mir 
Jafar and his son Miran). The lhat seems to have been written by some 
adherent of Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

I The Bevr (Tol. H, p. 621), mentions that Siraju-d-daulah, on acoeasion, ap* 
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epithets oame to his lips, Siraju-d-danlah uttered them unhesita* 
tuiglj in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely m his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all aJ^airs, Sirajn-d- 
daulah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mohanlal ^ Baha> 
dur, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all bis generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Mohammad JMar Sh^n, a brother-in-law of !N*awab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Snaju-d-daulah. BuIl. Rajah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulab, forgot bimself so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Orown-Domains and also to other 
revenue oflS.ces, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Rajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghiulam Husain !^an Baha- 
dur * that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, ou the plea of visiting the Kdbah, set out for 
HUgli. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jang’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rabiu-l-Awal, ISTawab Nawazig]^ A^m** 
mad Shahamat Jang, ^who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 

pointed a Kyeth named Mohanlal as hia Supreme Diwan This elevation of 
an obsoare Hindn to the highest oivil appointment naturally oaused great 
offence to the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mah&bat Jang in order to bring about a Eevolution 
to destroy Siraju-d-daula}i*s power, and to place himself on the mamad of 
Bengal. 

1 The 8eir, the at-i-^lrbab-t-Ba^r, and the all condemn Sir&ju-d- 
danlah for appointing this obscure and insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his Sup- 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who ohafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw 
SirSjuL-d-daulah’s yoke. (See Jirat^i-Arhab-fSafr^ p. 26, Seiru-uMuiaMerin 
p. 621, Vol. TI.) 

' ^ He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Seirvrh 
MutaM^rm. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English East India Com- 
pany. Siraju-d-daulah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

^ He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jahangimagar (Dacoa) under 
All Yard! Khan, whose son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwan of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was actually per- 
fanned by Hindu Deputy Diwans. Sha^hamat Jang had also at Jahangima^r 
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of Shahamat Jang, on the plea that he should render np his accounts. 
Although Rajballab tried hard to pay up some cash and to com- 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-daulah did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance ^ Rajballab sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter with the English. Siraju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rajballab’s family also, and ordeied Rajah Ram^ 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajballab’s 
family, and bring them over Mahabat Jang, whilst on sick- 
bed, had dissuaded Siraju-d-daulah, and directed him to post- 
pone the matter, and urged that after recovery he (Mahabat 

a Deputy Diwan in the person of Rajballab, in respect of the Qhakla of Jahan- 
girnagar or Dacca, of which he (dhahamat Jang) was Deputy Gloveinor. 

I The 8eii\ the Ttraf-t-Aj and the Biyaz mention that the new 

Nawab, Siraju-d-daulah, inaugurated his legime by (1) the plunder of Ghasiti 
Begam, (2) the dismissal of Mir Jafar and the appointment of a Hindu, Mohan, 
lal, as the Supreme Minister, &c , (3) imprisonment of Rajballab, (4) the con- 
quest of Calcutta, and (5) conquest of Purniah When dispassionately viewed, 
the particular measures noted aho^e (excepting one, namely the appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to have been unjustified, though they were 
impolitic. Ghasiti Begam had no right to take away and appropriate the 
State treasures held in trust by her late husband, Shahamat Jang, All Vardi's 
Diwan, and Siraju-d-daulah who h'»d lawfully succeeded Ali Vardi wag, there- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar had proved unfaithful 
and treacherous even in the lifetime of AU Yard! ]^au iu the struggle 
with the Mahrattas (See the 8eir ) , and Sirlju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from the responsible office 
of generalissimo of the army llajballab*8 surveillance was a necessary 
political measure, as this crafty man, the Deputy Diwau or Peghkar of 
Jahangirnegar or Dacca under the late ^ahaniat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) had failed to render his accounts, and as Siraju-d-daulah had reasons 
to believe he (Rajballab) had misappropriated a large part of the Public Funds 
in his charge. And when Rajballab’s son, Kishan Das, fied with the State 
treasures to Calcutta, the Rawab was obliged to advance against Calcutta, to 
recover the State treasures and chastise his rebel subject, Sishaii Das, though 
had Siraju-d-dualah been less impulsive and more prudent, it is possible he 
might have effected his object by opening diplomatic correspondenoe with the 
English. But it must be remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 
had no good or reliable advisers about him As for the conquest of Pumiahi 
it was a necessary political measure in self-defence, as Shaukafe Jang, at Mir 
Jafar’s instigatioQ, bad publicly avowed his pretensions to the gadi of Bengal* 
The only unwise measure was the elevation of an obsonre Hindu, named 
Mohanlal, to Ahe highest oivil State office. This measure caused great disgust 
to the old nolfiUly^ who chafed under the inaolex^oe p£ thi8.upa^rt. 
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Jatiig) wcyaM himself stimtaon them. At this time, Sirajxr-d-. 
datilah ordered Rajah RSm, head of his spies, to proceed to OaU 
cutta and arrest and bring over Rajballab’s family and children, 
and himself in the month of Shaban, on the plea of touring, pro* 
ceeded towards Akbarnagar (Rajmabal). Whilst Sirajn-d-danlali 
reaching Dunahpur had encamped on the bank of the river Kala- 
pani, he received news that the English Chiefs in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented the arrest of Rajballab’s family 
and children. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Siraju- 
d-danlah’s rage kindled, and he summoned the offtcers of his 
army* and said : “ I intenR proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcntta, It is necessary that none of you should go back to 
Mursbidabad, but that all should proceed straight from here to 
Qiunakhali and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Siraja-d-daulah reached OhunakhaU, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invaded Calcutta. In the month of Rammn, fight- 
ing with the English, Siraju-d-daulah became victorious and trmm* 
phant, and the English Chiefs embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the broom of plundoi*, and naming it 
Alinagar, Siraju-d-danlah left Rajah Manikoband with a large 
detachment as Governor of Calcutta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Makhuah and Bajbajia (Budge-Budge) and other fords for the 
crossing and passage of English ships, Siraju-d-dualah at the end 
of the above month returned to Murgbi^Sbad. 

§aulat Jang, Paujdar of Purniab, that year, previous to MahS- 
bat Jang’s death, in the month of Jamadi-l-Aw&l, had died, and 

1 Both the 8eir and the Ibrat-t-Ai hdb-i~Bap‘ give his name as Mr* Drake. 

» That Siraja-d-danlah plundered Oaloutta, is also mentioned m the Ihrat^ 

(p 29), as well as in the Seir (p 622, VoK II) ; but none of 
these more or less contemporary Mnsalmau acooants make any mention of 
the ‘ Black Hole * incident, generally associated with Siraju-d-daulah*8 con- 
quest of Calcntta. 

The SeiT states that Mr Drake, the English Chief in Calcutta, with a small 
number of English officers fled on a ship, whilst other English residents re* 
mained behind in Calcntta, and fought to the last, so long as their powder and 
shot were not exhausted * Many of the English fell in this fight, whilst a 
number of their comrades were captured. In this oonneotion, the 8etr also 
mentions the fact that some English ladies who were captured m this fight 
were well-treated by a Muhammadan nobleman, Mirza Amir Beg, who escorted 
them honourably to Mr. Drake^s ship and received Mr. Drake's and other 
English officers' thanks for his humane and chivalrous ooudnct. (See Setr, 
Vob II, p. 622, Pers, text)^ 
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ilia son, 8ifaaitka>fc Jang, who was a cousin of Sirajn^d-danlah, had 
saooeeded his father. At this time, Siraju-d-danlah desiring to 
displace Shank at Jang demanded the revenue of Purniah.^ Shaukat 
Jang replied . “ You are lord of three Subahs (Provinces), whilst 

I am fallen in this corner, and am content with a bit of bread 
Now it does not become your high aspiration to set the teeth of 
your avarice on this bit of bread. ” Siraju-d-daulab, on receipt of 

1 The aooount in the Beir (Pars, text, Yol. II, pp. 624!-632), is quite diger- 
eivt, and is more reliable, as its author was attached at the time as a Chief 
Adviser to ShankSt Jang. It would appear from the 8evr that Mir Jafar, in 
parsnanoe of his conspiracy to efteot a Bevolution, had written a letter to 
ghaukSt Jang requesting the latter to place himself at the head of the revo- 
lutionary party in view of the prospect of succeeding to the Nawahi of Ben- 
gal. ghankat Jang whs a vain fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar*s letter he 
openly talked in Darbar of his wild ambition to extend his empire «to G-hazm 
and Kandahar, and to conquer Bengal Sirlju-d-daulab heanogof the disloy- 
alty that was brewing in the Purnlah Court, deputed Bai Bas Behary (a son 
of Bajah Janoki Bam and brother of Dulah Bam j to Purnlah, with a letter to 
ghaukat Jang, calling upon the latter to make over the Jagtrs of Glondwarah 
and Bimagar (which pertained to the Bengal Nizamat) to Bai Rss Behary. 
When this letter was received, the author of the 8e%r (who was then ^aukit 
Jang*8 principal adviser) being consulted advised ghaukit Jang to temporise, 
to treat Bai Bas Behary with outward courtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pass 
in this wise till the rainy season was over, when it was expected by the 
author of the Betr (who appears to have bean in the confidence of the English) 
the English would also fight against Siraju-d-daulah and that then Sbankafe 
Jang’s turn would come to join the winning party. However that may bet 
Shaukgt did not adopt the above advice, and sent an insolent reply to Siraju- 
d-daulah, adding that he ( Shaukat Jang) had received sanad of the Btihdddr^ 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that Siriju-d-daulah had forfeited his head by 
hiB disloyalty, but that as an act of grace he would be permitted to settle 
down quietly in some corner of Jahangirnagar or Dacca. Sitaju-d-danlah 
answered the above insolent reply by at once advancing with his army to 
Mauihari, together with his Diwan Mohanlal. Bamnaram from Patna was 
also ordm^d to ] oin Siraju-d-danlah with the Patna army . In this hatUe which 
took place between Manihari and Nawabganj, ghaukat Jang was killed, 
through his folly in leaving his entrenched position and marching through 
iziarshy swamps. Siraju-d-daalah appointed Mohanlal to the ofSoe of Faqj- 
dar of Purnlah, and the latter left his son as Deputy Fanjdar there. 

I have given the above details from the fltew, in order to shew that the war 
with gbaukSt Jong was not of Sir5ju-d-daulah’s seeking, that ifc formed a 
part of the oonspirnoy hatched by Mir Jafar, in order to bring about a revo- 
lution t4 destroy Biraju-d-danlah’s authority, and that Siraju-d-daulah had uo 
altsirnative but to fight in 8e}|-defenoe« 

47 
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this reply, which did not satisfy his designs, despatched Diwan 
Mohanlal, together with other Generals such as Dost Muhammad 
iQban, Shaikh Din Muhammad, Mir Mahaminad, and Jafar Khan, 
with a large army, to fight with Shankat Jang, and be also 
wrote to ESmnarain, the §ubahdar of Azimahad, to inarch quickly 
to Purniah, From the other side, Shankat Jang detailed for 
fighting Shaikh JahSn Yar and Kargugar Kban, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Murad Ali and others, and subsequently he himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpurgolah leburned 
to Pnmiab. On arrival at Manihari, Sira;|u-d-daulab’8 army 
encamped, whilst Shankat Jang’s army at a distance of one 
Karok at Nawabganj entrenched itself. On the next day, Shau- 
kat Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
day, Rajah Ramnarain, the Subahdar of Azimahad, with his 
contingent of troops, joined Siraju-d-daulah’s army. On the 
morning of the following day, Rajah Mohanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the ensignia 
of the MdM Order which he held. Shankat Jang, on seeing the 
ensignia of the^ MdM Order, fancied that Sirgjii-d*-daulah himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for fight, and so Shau- 
kat Jang advanced also with his army. Shaikh Jahan Yar dis- 
suaded Shankat Jang, saying : — “ To-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, if it pleases God, to-morrow early m the moi lu 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place.” Shaukat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. Shai^ Jahan Yar was also obli- 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely he 
received a gun-shot. Shaikb Abdu-r Rashid, his brother, and 
ShaiiUi Qudratu-l-Iah, his son-in-law, together with Shaildb. 
Jhahan Yar, his nephew, as well as his other kinsmen were slain 
on the battle-field, and earned px^esent and future glory. At this 
time of strife, a sword fell on the neck of the horse of Shaikh 
JahanYar, and cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal- 
lopped away with its rider from the field. As he had already 
received several mortal wounds, by the time of his arrival at Bir- 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, Shaukat Jang, himself joining 
in the fight, advanced, discharging arrows, and came in front of 
Dost Muhammad The aforesaid Khan said, Come on my 

elephant, as you will find security then.” ghaukat Jang not con- 
senting fixed a sharp arrow in his teetli, and shattered his front- 
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tooth. At this time, besides two horsemen, one of whom was l^ablb 
Beg, no one else was with Shaukat Jang. Habib B§g dismount- 
ing from his horse stood in front of his elephant ou the field. As 
decreed by fate, a bullet from the gun of a servant of Dost Muham- 
mad Qian hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul flew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. And 
Kai gugar Khan, the generalissimo ShaiJi Bahadur Narnuti, Ai>u 
Tuiab ^an, Muiad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh JahSn-Tar, 
Shai^ Murad Ah, disciple of Nawab Saif Ehan, Mir Sultan 
IQialil, the archer, Loha Singh HSzm I, and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, &o., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-field. SirSju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbarnagar (Baj- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory arrived; and he ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherents of 
Shaukat Jang, such' as were captured, to be punished in various 
forms. Rajah Mohanlal coufisoating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav- 
ing his own sou as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Purniah, 
returned. 

When Sira]u-d-daulah, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
Murshidabad, the chess-board of time piesented a new game. 06 
the English, who had been routed by Siraju-d-daulah iu Calcutta* 
and whose treasures worth several lahs had been plundered, some 
escaped and fled to an island.^ Thence they sent messages to Bng- 

t The Set7 (Yol II, p 6331, Pere. text), states that after hia flight, Mr. 
Brake, the Chief of the English factory in Oaloabta, together with a 
uamher of other English oflicers, proceeded to Madras, in Arcot Province 
of the Dakhin* Then Clive had ^ast retired after fighting against the 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (son of the late Asif Jah), Nazim of the 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favours and also the title of ^abat 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, witFother Englishmen, who had fled from Calcutta held 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was decided that 
Clive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, ** should proceed to 
Galontta and by every means that they thought destrabf e, should try to renew the 
foundation of the Factory in Oaloatta, If by negocmtwns and hy payment oj 
mo7\ey this object could be attained, v)ell and good ; i/ not, force might be resort 
ed to Then Olive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a ship from 
Madras, and reached at the month of the river Hagli. As the English Chiefs 
were very wise, brave, well-informed, and experienced, they made overtures of 
peace iio Siraju-d-daulah, begged that Mr, Dralfc’e offence might he pardoned by 
the Natoab, and offered to pay the Nawab several lahs of rupees j in case the Jatter 
granted* them permission to re-bmid their Factory as before in Calcutta. Sira* 
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ktkA otW porte, aod in a sfaorb obtained! reinfo^e** 
nventa. Afteir some months, the English chiefs^ under the com^ 
mand of §ahit Jang (Clive), with thirty thousand men, arrived 
on ships of war, obliged the garrisons of the Nawab’s outposts to? 
take to their heels, and fought with Bsjah Minikqiaud. The 
Rajah suffered a heavy defeat. The English advanoing to ri'figli, 
rased its fortifications with the cannonade of their artillorj^ and 
the EaajdSr of that Fort fied. Siraju*d«>daalah, on getting news* 
o6 the English victory, set out for Calcutta from Mur^idabad, and 
encamped in the garden of Karhatl, in the autmrbs of Calcutta 
The English made a night-attack. The next day, Sirajn-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proolaiminf) 
the conclusion of peace, marched back anxiously to 
i^fter arrival in Murghidabad, Siri.ju-d-daulah found that all the 
ETobies and Generals were disaffected, Foremost amongst them was 
Mir Muhammad Jafar i^in Bahadur, from whom the office of 
generalissimo had been transferred to i^wSjah Hftdi All ©iu, 
and who hn(i shut himself up in his house, Siraju-d-daulah plac- 
ing large batteries in front of Mir Jafar^s palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City, Mir Jafar ten- 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
prepaiations in self-defence, and tampering with the Bhaliah Gene- 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set.i Ratifying their con- 
spiracy by mutual oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir BSg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 


iBVd-daulah who was very foolish, aud whose courtiers were still more foolish, 
was unaware of the bravery aad wisdom of the English race 5 so that no one 
from fear of inonmng the Nawab’s displeasure, communicated to the Nawab 
the English message containing overtures of peaoe. J^aUerg U%ng thus dsUysd, 
and U%nff %n the meantime opprjssd 0/ the dtsconient amongst the BeTigal noUes, 
CUve resolved to fight, and fought against Mamkohand, NawaVs GoVerfior 
of Calcutta, who fied.” 

i Besides Mir Jafar who was the soul of this conspiracy, some other pitom- 
inent persons, bke Dniab Bam (son of Janoki Bam) Jagat Set and Ghasitf 
Begam (widow of Nawazi^ Muhammad ]^fiu, son-m-law of AK Vardi ]^n), 
were active colleagues of Mir Jafar in this conspiracy^ Ghasiti Begam helped 
MTr Jafar with the State treasures that she had secreted Ope may understand 
the resentment of Mir Jafar (who had been disgraced and feiftissod from the 
office of generalissimo) and of Ghasiti Begam (who had been obliged to dis- 
gorge a portion of the State treasures that she had hidden), but the disloyal 
conduct^ of BuUb Btam, Jagat Set, Bam Namin, BajabBab add other Hindds 
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to OaScatta, asking the Englisk troops to be sent Amir BSg, 
by indulging in various assurances, induced the English Chiefs to 

seems to be a riddle, in vie^ of the fact that in the distnbtition of State Pat- 
ronnge, Siiaja-d-daulah had adopted an extremely pro-Hindu policy, and that 
lb was SnajQ-d-daulah’a elevation of an obsoare Hindu, named Mohanlal, t6 
the highest civil State office that to a great extent alienated from the Nawah 
the sympathies of his Muaalman adherents, who would have perhaps othef- 
wise stood by him in this crisis (See IhraUt-Aihab-t-Baar^ P 26 ) 

1 This Amir Beg is mentioned in theSetr as having condnoted sottiA Sng^isb 
ladies honourably to Mr Drake’s ship, after Sirljn-d daulah’s capture 6f Cat- 
cutta Amir Beg, in consequence, enjoyed the confidence of the Englisif. SeA 
note ante On Mons. Las’s departure, Mil Jafar worked more vi]gorouBiy ih 
pursuance of his conspiracy, and induced the English to give Mir Jafar their 
support, and to fight on his side To instigate the English to join hta con- 
spitacy, Mil Jafar sent to Calcutta to Clive his agent, Mirza Amir Beg« Mir 
Jafiir also sent to Olive through the above Mirza a Manifesto, purporting to bear 
the seals of some noblemen and officers of Bengal, recounting their gnevAneeU, 
real or fancied, against Sir&jn-d-daulah, and inviting the English to deliver 
them from the Nawab Jaget Set instructed his Csloutta Agent, Aihin 
( known popularly as work in the same direction, whilst Dnlab 

Ham also instructed his agent to infinence the English in the same dtrection. 
Mir Jafar wrote to Clive that the latter had only to make a xn'ove with 
his BiTglish troops, when all the fighting would be done by Mir Jafar and 
his feUowoOOnapirators, whilst three crores of rupees would be presented' td 
Olive for this service. Olive yielded to Mir Jafar’s importunitfes and ad* 
vanced towards Palfiai (Plassey). (See B«»ru-Z-afutofi|en«, Voh 11, p 637). In 
regard to these events, TariJ^-i^Manmri may also be referred to* Professor 
Bloohmann gives some notes from the Z'ar»M*‘(*Ma7t8uri in Journal of the Asid- 
tio Society, Part I, Ho. 11, of 1867. These notes mention that ** OhandernagorA 
fell into the hands of Olive and Watson through the treachery of a Erench 
officer, named Tarraneau, who harboured a grudge against the French Gover- 
nor of Chandernugore, named M Kenault (p 88, J A S referred to Above) 
and that after the fall of Chandernagore, Mons Las, a French officer, became 
an attendant at the Court of the Hawab Sirajn.d>daalah, for whom he fitted 
out a detachment by the name of Telinga To this the English objected, say- 
ing that according to the recent treaty of peace, the friends and enemies of the 
English were to be regarded as friends and enemies of the Hawab, and the 
fuends and enemies of the Nawab ware to be regarded as friends and enemies 
of the English After some correspondence, the Nawab sent away from 
Mnrshidabad Mons* Las to humour Olive. At this time (1767), Olive built the 
present Fort William and a Mint in Calcutta, without waiting for permission 
of the Nawab A few letters written by Siraju-d-daulnh to M Bussy, in the 
Da^in, had been intercepted by the English, and Siraju-d-danlah was ac- 
cused of breach of fa-ith. The wrath of the Nawab at the crooked deal- 
ings and slow bn^ steady odvauoe of these foreigisers^itkerefised ffiCily. Mt. 
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set out from Calcutta aud to marcli to Palasi (Plassey). When 
tlie moment for action had passed, Siraju-d-daulah on hearing the 

Watts, the English Resident at Murshidabad, was threatened The Nawab 
went so far as to tear up a letter which Ool. Olive had written to him Soon 
after, however, from fear of his false courtiers and want of confidence in his 
own arnif, he tried to pacify Mr Watts by a Kkilat, and wrote an exouse to 
Olive. But Olive had aheady flung himself into the conspiracy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethione Siraju-d-daulah According to the Ten the 

conspiiacy was planned by Mir Muhammad Jafar, ^niinchand Raura (gene- 
rally called OmiQband) and Khwajah Vizier, but according to the 
Mutaj^eririt by Mir Muhammad Jafai, Ra]ah Dnlab Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had each their agents m Calcutta (See quotation from Set? given by me 
already in this note) Olive tieated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts 
The author then gives a description of Clive's doable dealings with Ammchand 
(Omichaud) as given lu all histones of Bengal ’’ 

“ Eaily in June 1757, Clive left Calcutta, reached on the I7th the smaU 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place* 

On the 2lBt June, 4 pm, Olive left Katwah, crossed the Hugh, aud pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23rd, in the fields of Plassey The Nawab’s 
aimy was now m sight A cannonade commenced* The English attacked 
the tents of Suajn-d.claulah, but weie vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call- 
ed Moodum l^an in Thornton, Vol. I, p. 240], one of the Hawab’s faithful 
arntrs. About 12 o’clock Mir Madan was struck by a cannou-ball and carried 
to Siraju-d-daulah*8 tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu- 
ed, Mohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place* But nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a conspiracy Siraju-d-daulah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
taken no part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Hawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should be at once ordered to withdraw from the fight Sirnju-d-daulah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner did the troops see 
their General had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed This is the battle m 
which India was lost for Islam,** See Blochmann’s notes from the TartM-'i' 
Man&wri referred to above. 

The Sevrur-hMutal^enn^s explanation regarding (p 637, Vol. U), Clive’s 
breach of the treaty » with Sir&ju-d-daulah is apologetic in tone. The Seir 
states that the English had joined Mir Jafar’s conspiracy, but as this wise 
race do not, without some substantial reason, engine in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they must have entered into some correspondence with the Nawab, 
and advanced some good reason (of which the author was not aware) for 
breating the treaty of peace Possibly the reason was found in the delay m 
the payment of the N awab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustained 
by the English during the capture of Calcutta by SirSju-d-daulah. 

I will now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey from the 
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news of the advance of the English troops, marched out of the 
City. Now taking out the cotton of recklessness from the ear, 

Seiru4'MufaMenn (Vol II, p 638). On hearing of Olive's movement, Siraju- 
d-daulah tried to conciliate his disaffected officers, who outwardly professed 
loyalty to him, but inwardly plotted Ins rum, Siraju-d-daulah sent Rajah 
Dulab Bam (the traitor) ahead to Plaesey, to supervise the construction of 
redoubts and entrenchments, and shortly after moved up there himself, with 
his faithful officers, Mir Madan and Mohanlal and with the traitor, Mir Jafar. 
Olive also moved to Plassey with a small number of English Telengi troops, num- 
bering about 2,000 m all. Olive commenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, 
whilst Mir Jafnr stood by at a distance and watched the game Mir Madan 
fonght bravely till about 3 r m , and steadily advanced with Mohanlal close to 
Clive*s)poBitio»' Seeing Mir Madan's gallantry, Olive, it is said, was dispirited 
and reproached Omichand for having falsely assured him that everyone wns 
disaSected against the Nawab, and that no one would fight for the latter. 
As look would however have it, at this time Mir Madan was hit by a, cannon- 
ball and was removed to Siraju-d-danlaVs tent, where he died 8iraju-d- 
daulah now becoming anxious sent for Mir Jafar, beseeched the latter to fight 
on his behalf, and even placed his turban before the latter, and addressed this 
arob*traitor as follows : ** I now repent of my deeds, and in the name of re* 
lationsbip that you bear to me, and in the name of the bounties that you 
received fiom my grandfather, Mahabat Jang, X entreat you to defend my 
life and honour ” The pathetic appeal did not move the heart of this arch- 
traitor who still harboured bis treacherous designs under the mask of friend , 
ship and who returned the following false answer : To-day is at its close, 
and the time for farther fighting to-day is over To-day, order the battle to 
cease ; to-morrow I will fight for you with the whole army. ** Siraju-d-daultdi 
fell into Mir Jafar’s trap, and sent a message to his Diwan, Mohanlal, who was 
oontmmng the fight after Mir Madan's fall, to return* Mohanlal said there 
was no time to return now, as he was in the thick of the fight, which would 
finally decide the fate Siraja-d-daulah consulted Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
repeated his former treacherous advice, and in oonsequenoe Mohanlal was 
summoned baok. Mohanlal’s return had a disastrous effect on Siraju-d-daulah’s 
army, who dispersed m all directions . Siraju-d-dnulah then returned swiftly to 
Murshidabad, halted for some time at Mansurganj, but found he was surround- 
ed ou all sides by false com tiers and traitors So he left with his Begams 
and gold for Bhagwangolah, whence on boats he sailed for Asimabad 
sending at the same time a letter to Mens. Las to join him. Before Las's 
arrival, Siraju-d-danlah was on his way to Patna Owing to his Begams and 
children having had no food for some days, Siraju-d-danlah, whom misfortune 
was dogging, landed at RQjmahnl, went to the house of afakeer named Dana 
^ah, who undertook ostensibly to prepare Ehtohn for him, but who inward- 
ly harboured resentment against the Nawab, owing to previous lU- treatment 
This fdkeer promptly sent news of Sira]u-d-daulah*a arrival to Mir Daud 
(brother of Mir Jafar), who was at Eajmahal. Mir Daud and Mir Qasim g^an 
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lie clS«|ylayed towards the afoi*esaid (M!r Jatfar) €attery and 
^endearment, and sending the Begam of Mahabat Jang to Mir 
Jafar opened the gates of apology for bis past shortcomings 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as he had no reliance on Siraju- 
d-daiilah*s assurances and actions. After this, when Sira]u-d> 
daulah advanced from Qbanahkhali, the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) 
jtlBO marohing encamped at a distance of half a faisakh from the 
army of Siraju-d-danlah. Mir Madan, Superintendent of the Artil- 
lery, told Siraju-d-danlah that the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that it. was, tlierefore, 
expedient to dnish drst Mir Mabarnmad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was kilted, the English would not have the daring to ap- 
.proach this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
ilie •shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had alt eady been 
passed anoth^ way, 

To the advice of that wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Sirajn-d-danlah) was deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-daulah reached Dahdpur, tidings came 


(son-in-law of Uir lafar), came and captnred Sir&jn«d-danlab, earned him to 
Marshidabad where be was murdered by Mir Jafar And bis son Miran. Sirajti* 
d-danlab'^s ooi*p8e was placed on an elephant and paraded The Setr winds 
up its acoonnt of this tragic mnrder of Sir&jn-d-daniab with the following 
pathefcio lines : — 

y ♦ )^}3) 


g ^ y* 

Afujf jto 


e cmmjI a? JiJ y 

« owl A»tA ^ 

* ^ ^ ^3) 

♦ . ^ jib iS 


I bare already quoted the moral wbiob the author of the IhraUi^Ai hahi- 
B<^r draws from this tragic event. See n. ante 
This acoounb compiled from Sevu-UMutai^ennf Hiyam^s-Salatint IbraUu 
Arhah-i-Basr, and Professor Blocbmanu’s notes from TartM^^^Manauri may pro- 
fitably be compared with the accounts in Orme’s History of the Military Tran- 
sactions of the English, Mill’s British India, and Thornton’s British India 
(W suggested by Professor Blocbmann in Part I, No. 8, 1867, p. 86). 
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to the effect that 6he English had set fire to Katwah. At that 
time Mohanlal reproached Sir&ju-d-daulah, and said : “Ton have 
ruined me, and rendered my children orphans. If you had not 
removed Mir Muljiammad Jafar and Dullab Bam from the 

Katwah outpost, things would not have taken this turn.** In short, 
on the morning following that day, which was 5th Shawal of the 
8rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamgir II, the English army 
from Palasi (Plassey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulah from Dafid- 
pur on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar ghan, with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army; and 
althongh Siraju-d-daulah summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move from his position. In the thick of the figlitmg, and 
in the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Siraju-d-daulah, all of a 
sudden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Sira 3 u-d- 
daulal»*s army changed, and tlie artillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents It w as now midday, when the peo- 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Nawab Siraju-d-danlah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Daudpur went the other side, and gradually the soldiers 
also took to their heels Two hours befor’e sun-set, flight occurred 
in Siraju-d-daulah *8 army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand bis ground any longer fled. On arrival at Man^urganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
ties, being unable to halt there, the ITawab abandoning his trea- 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying with himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
coins, and sailed towards Purinali and AzimabSd. After Siraju-d- 
daulah's defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, m the 
night held a conference with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning matched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, and arrived in 
Mursfeidabad. Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mir Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the music announcing his 
accession to the mOfSTicid of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
and security iu the City, and unfuided the standard of ^uhalidWri, 
Mir Jafar then detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qasim 
with a corps to capture Sir&ju-d-daulah, and quartered the Eng- 
48 
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ish army at Babniah. ^ Bat Siraja'd-danlab, traTelliDg in the 
night, had sailed swiftly from below Maldnh, and reached Babial. 
When news reached him tliat the month of Nazirp&r was nnnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, he was obliged to dis- 
embark, and went to the house of Dan ghah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dan ShSh who previous to this had 
suffered some injury at the hands of Siraju-d-danlah, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as- 
surances and consolations, detained Siraju-d-daulah in his house, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir Daud Ali Sbian, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Bajmabal), who 
was brother of Mir Mubammad Jafar The spies of Dafid 

Ali who were searching for Siraju-d-daulah, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Siraju-d-daulab 
carried him from the bouse of Dau §hah * to Akbarnagar, from 
whence the spies of Diiud All Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
Trh5.n carried him in their company to Murshid&bad, Mir Muham- 
mad Jafar £han threw Siraju-d-daulah into prison that day On 
the next day, with the advice of fche English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistance of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus- 
pending the corpse of that victim of oppression to a howdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then buried it in 
!^ogh BS.gh in the Mansolenm of Kawab Mahabat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also Mirza Mihdl Ali the 

younger brother of Sir^u-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, ahd buried his body by the side of his 
brother’s grave: The Ni^raat of Eawab Siraju-d«<daalah ^ lasted 

1 I am not sure if this word is oorreotly printed in the Fere. text. 

8 In Setr^ Dana gh^h. 

8 I have noticed in a ' previous note the principal measares of Siraju-d» 
daalah*8 administration. 

The (p. 26) characterises Siriju-d-datilah as ‘light- 

hearted, unsparing, self-willed, petulant, short-tempered and sharp-tongned * 
The Setru-UMutaJ^enn (vol II, p 621) states in condemnation of Siraju-d- 
daulah that Siraju-d'daulah's ‘ harsh and uncouth utterances, his derision and 
jesting in respect of the ofBloers of his Government caused resentment in 
their hearts.* If this be what constituted the head and front of his offending, 
— 'if this be what exhausts the catalogue of his sins, then one ha s to materi- 
ally modify the generally current view of Sir&ju-d-danlah. 

The explanation accounting for the tragic fate of Siraju-d-daulah is, how- 
ever, attempted by the author of the Ibrat~i~Ariah-i-Bafr (p. 82). This author 
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one year and four months, and he was slain at the end of the 
month of §haw5l 1170 A.H. 

0 

NIZAMAT OF SBUJIU-L-MULK JAFAB ALl KjrlN. 

When Jafar All Sban ascended ^ the maenad of the NirAmat of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in effect, that Sirajn-d-danlah was a vietim of intrignes and misfor- 
tunes left as a legacy by his grandfather, All Vardi Khan, who had inaugu# 
rated in Bengal an era of violent intrignes and dark treachery, by killing his 
own master, Kawab Sarfaraz S^an (son of AH ¥ardi*B benefactor, Nawab 
ghnjan-d-d!n Khan), and who was, therefore, now punished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of his grandson Sir5jn-d-dan1ah, whom AH Yard! 
had regarded as dearer than his own life. That Sirajn-d-danlah did not bring 
on the misfortunes on himself by his own incapacity, is proved by what the 
Beviu^UMutaMkerin (Tol ZI, p 683), states, namely, that * Sirajn-d-dan1ah had 
attained the zenith of power and opulence, and that, therefore, a deolension 
was inevitable according to the laws of nature * 

This Kevolution in the history of Bengal which in effect supplanted Koslem 
Bnte and made the Boglish virtnally supreme m this country, may also be 
viewed in another aspect as a wise Dispensation of Providence for the ulti* 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abundantly clear, the people in 
Bengal were sank in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dark 
ingratitude and treachery, antmthfulnesa and venality had crept deep into the 
vitals of their hearts. In the pursnit of the phantoms of individual self- 
aggrandisement and of personal ambitions, they had taken advantage of the 
youthful failings of their sovereign and of the internecine jealonsies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken all sentiments of gratitude and 
honour, and yielded to their instinct of> intrigue by fraternising with the 
KawaVs disloyal relation, Mir Jafar. These, therefore, venly needed a 
Obastener — a Moses— to save them from farther moral dissolution ; and so 
Providence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the seas 
in the person of the BngHsh, to scourge the vices of tbe land, to ohasfcen the 
people, to purify and re-form them, an$ to onoe more, if possible, to rescue 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

1 See the account in the Seir (Tol. II, p. 640) After the battle of Plassey, 
Miff Jafar and Olive had a conference on the battlefield, and they together 
entered Murshidabad Mir JafAr oconpied the palace of Man^nrganj, which 
was the residence of Siraja-d«danlah, and then visited the Nigamat Treasury, 
in order to distribute the treasures between himself, Dnlab Bam, and Clive, 
as had bben agreed to mutually, Dnlab Ram now became Mir Jafar’s most 
influential colleague in the administration Tlieir friendship, however, did not 
last long, and shortly after Dnlab Bam contemplated placing Siraju-d-dnulah’s 
brother, Mmza Mahdi, on the maenad See 8eir, ToU 11, Pers. text, p 644). 
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army and the nobility, who had joined him in his conspiracy to 
destroy Siraju-d-danlah. He appointed his nephew, 

Hasain iQian,^ to tlie office of Fanjdar of Purniah, and conferred 
on RSmnarain a robe of hononr, confirming him in the Deputy- 
Governorship of the Subah of Aglmabad (Patna). * 

At this time Shah Alam* invaded the Sabah of AzimabSd. 

1 See Seir (Vol, II, p, 645), for an acconnt of S^adem Husain Khan, 
j^adem Hasain Khan*8 father, Syed Khadem Ali Khan, was husband of Mir 
Jafar’s sister, but ^adem Husam was not from this sister, but bom of 
another wife of Khadem. j^adem Husain was a boon companion of Mir 
Jafar, who was fond of pleasures and caronsals fp. 645, Vol. II, 8eir) 

S Mir Jafar was quite incompetent for the office of Subadar of Bengal. As 
soon as he ascended the maanad of the Ni;^amat, he dnng himself intopleasnres, 
neglected State affairs, and left them in the hands of his son, Miran, and 
others Jahangir Nngar or Dacca fell into the bands of Hajballab, Diwan of 
Miran ; this Bajballab in the time of the late ghahamat Jang was peshkar 
of gh&bamat Jang*a Diwan, Hasain Quh Khan. Bardwau and some other 
districts were ceded to the English, in lien of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal revenue. Hugh was assigned to Mir Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Eajah Eamnaram became supreme administrator 
of Bihar, whilst Purniah was bestowed on Khadem Husain Khan (See 
Vol. II, p. 651). It 18 stated in the 8etr that shortly after Mir Jafar’s acces- 
sion, people got tired of him and his son Miran, and sighed back for the old 
days of Siraju-d-daulah, whom they regarded now as better in all respects 
than Mir Jafar {Betru-l-MutaMenn^ Vol. II, p, 666) 

^ A detailed account of this will be found in the Setru-l^Mufayteniij Vol II, 
p. 656. It appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgust with Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, and opened corres- 
pondence with Muhammad Quh K^an, Subsdar of Allahabad (a cousin of 
glinjau-d-daulah, and a nephew of Snfdar Jang). Muhammad Quli Khan took 
counsel with bis cousin, ghujan-d-daulab, gubadar of Oudh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his conam and aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false advice, \and enoourged him to invade Bihar and to carry with him 
Prince AH Gauhar,eurnamed Shah Alam (who was heir of Emperor Alamgii II). 
Ali Gaphar was harassed at this time by Imadu-l-Mulk, and was staying with 
Kajibuld-daulah Najib Khan Afghan at Miranpur, Ghatnrah At first Ham* 
narain, Deputy-Governor of Bihar, took counsel with Mr. Amytt, the Chief 
of the English Eaotory at Patna, enquired what course of action he should 
adopt, and suggested that the English should help him in opposing Prince Ali 
Gauhar’s mvasion. Mr. Amytt said he could give no decisive answer. Find- 
ing that no help was cqming from the Nazim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, nor from 
the English, Eamnarain beoame anxious, opened political courtesies with 
Prince Ganhar and Mubammad Quh waited on them in Durbar, and 

professed allegianoe to the Prince. Both the Prince and Muhammad Quli 
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Bahim JO^an and Qadirdad iShian, <&c., sons of TTinar Gban, and 
GJinlanz Shah and other commanders and generals in ifhe service 

Khan being thus re-asanred, let Eamnarain retnrn to the fort A^imSlbad 
Shortly after, on getting news of the approach of Miran and the English, 
Eamnarain threw off his mask of loyalty to the Prince and Muhammad 
QuU^an The latter pressed the siege of Patna, assaulted the Port, 
and Eamnarain being hardpressed was about to surrender and mn away. 
Then nows arriving that ghnjan-d-daulah by a foul trick had made himself 
master of the Fort of Allahabad, which was held by his cousin Muhammad 
Quli ^au, the latter together with Prince All Ganhar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and withdrew towards Allahabad. (See p. 669, 8eii, Vol, II) At 
this time, Mons. Las met the Prince, persuaded the latter to attack again 
Fatna, but the latter acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
funds If, at this time, ghujau-d-daulah, instead of being meanly treacherous 
to his cousin, had supported him, the fate of Bihar might have been different 
See Mons Las’s observations on the point quoted in the Seir (Yol II, p. 670). 
At Benares, Muhammad Quli Qan’s march was opposed under orders of 
Shnjau-d*dan1ah, whilst Prince AH Ganhar with Mona Las was allowed to 
pass on viA Mirzapnr to Ohattarpur towards Bundelkund. Mn^mmad Quk 
Khan was earned to ^ujau-d-daulah who had the meanness to imprison him 
In the meantime, Miran with Gol. Clive came to Patna, and Eamnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Prince All Ganhar, through the diplomatic correspondence of GHxu- 
1am Husain Aan, author of the 8e%r (See 8eir, Yol. II, p 674). 

Shortly after, on the invitation of Diler ^an and Kamgar ^an, Zammdar of 
Tirhut Samai, Prince AH Ganhar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English ar^odj- under Captain Cockrane supported Eamnarain. Mr. Amytt was 
still the Chief of the English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr, Fullerton was 
attached to the Factory as the medical o£6cer. The author of the 8e%r 
(Ghulam Husain Khanl was a fnend of Dr Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
guest at the time. (See 8etr, Yol II, p. 676) At this time Emperor Alamgir II 
was treacherously murdered under orders of Imadud-Mulk (See Sstr, Yol. II, 
p. 676), and AH Ganhar consulted Ghulam Husam ISha Vs father, who resided 
at the time in Husainabad in Bihar Piovmce antr proclaimed himself Em- 
peroL under the title of Shah Alam in 1178, A n , appointed Shnjan-d-danlah. 
as his Yizier, and Najibu-d>daulah as his General. Then Eamgar ^an 
Muin and A$alat ]^an and Diler ^Sn met the Emperor, and induced the 
latter to invade Bihlr. At this time, Eamnarain was encamped on the 
banks of the river Dhanah, At this battle, Shah Alam defeated Eamnarain, 
who was wounded The English army who supported Eamnaram and were 
led by Captain Cockrane and Mr. Barwal, weie also defeated and dispeised ; 
and Patna fell into the hands of the Emperor (See Set? , Yol II, p. 678) At 
this batfcle, Piler Khan and Asalat ^an, sons of Umar ^an, fought and fell 
heroically ou the side of the Emperor Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng- 
lish troops under Colonel Olive arrived. On the side of the Emperor, Kam- 
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of Siraju-d-datilah, wiiom Jafar Ali Qan had previously from 
policy shifted to the province of Bihar, now joined the Imperial 
Army. At Batuhah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Ramnarain. Ramnarain was wounded, and fled to the fort, 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort, l^'awab Jafar Ali 
Khan, on getting this news, despatched to Bihar bis son, Nawab 
Nasiru-l-Mulk Sadiq Ali Qian ShahSmat Jang, surnamed Miran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adhuah, adjoining Barh, a battle ensued with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Impei’iaiists, Qadxrdad £han and Eamgar 
Qan displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Sban was 
wounded, whilst Rajballab fell hack, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdad Shan, with others, by biave onslaughts, attacked the 
hnes of artillery. A heavy gun, which requmed to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to he in front of these. Those men got 
etit angled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides At this juncture, the ale- 
phaufe-driver of Qadirdad !^an was shot by a bullet QadirdSd 

gar Khan. Qadirdad Khan. Ghulam ^ah were the Generals Qadirdad ]^an 
made a bold movemenb to the rear of Miran, heroically fought, killed Mn^am- 
mad Amin Khan (maternal nncle of Miian), wounded Miran, and worked 
havoc in Miran*s aimy Miran fled. Then the Kughsh opened a brisk can- 
nonade, and one oaunon-ball hit Qadirdad ]^an who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgar Khan, with the 
Empeior, proceeded towards Bihar (iSei?, Vol II, p 680). Now Kamgar 
KhAn. with the Emperor, contemplated surprising Murshidabad, and proceed- 
ed to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro- 
ceeded to Bardwan. Kamgar with the Emperor now burned back 

towards A^imabad, while Mens. Las also arrived (Net?, Vol II, p 680). At 
this time Khadim Hasain ^an and Dulab Kam (who had got sick of his old 
fellow-oonspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor* ?'he Em* 
peror and Kamgar ]^dn with Mens Las and Zainu-d-din Khan now assault- 
ed the fort of Patna. The assaults were vigorously repeated, and the fort 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and raised the siege The Emperor with 
Kamgar ^^an now went some distance from Patna, and was busy collecting 
revenue. In the meantime, Khadim Husain, who bore an old grudge to 
Miran, moved to Hajipur with a large number of troops to attack Patna, but 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by ghitab Kai (SfeiV, Vol, 11, 
p. 686). Shortly after Mirau, with Colonel Olive and another English army, 
arrived, and pursued ^adim Husain ]^an, who felt himself too weak to 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards Hitiah, where of a night Miran 
was killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See 8eir, Vol. II, p. 688). 
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Khan spurred on his elephant with his feet, and shot arrows. 
Nawab Sadlq Ali Shan received a wounds being hit by an arrow. 
At this moment, a big cannon-ball hit QadirdSd on the left 

side of the chest, and finished him up On seeing this mishap, 
Kamgar Qan and others reining back their horses fell back to 
their own lines The army of Sadlq All Sban, on ascertaining 
this, made a fresh onslaught, attacked the Imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victory. The Imperialists were defeated. Rahim 
and Zainu*l- Abidin Qban, who had made a detour towards 
the rear of @adiq Ali ^an’s army, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towards the right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the cannonade of the English artillery, 
they were unable to stand their ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bard wan, and Sadiq Ali 
Blau, pnrsuing them, followed them up to Bard wan md Q]jakai,i 
iSbauti,^ and Birbhum. From this side, Jafar Ali IQan also 
marched expeditiously to Bardwan, and on the banks of the river ^ 
below tbe town of Bardwan, a battle commenced with a cannon- 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to Azlmabad. ' 

Jafar Ali l^an and ^adiq Ali Rhan now set^ themselves to oon- 
fisoate the treasures and effects of l^awab Sii aju-d-daulah and the , 
Begams of Mah^bat Jang, <fco. Rendering the latter hard up for 
even a night’s sustenance, they had already sent to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), the Begam of Mahabat Jang with her two daughters, 
one named Amanah Begam, ^ mother of Siraja*d*danlab, and 
the other named Ghasit! Begam, widow of Sbahamat Jang, to- 
gether with other ladies of Mahabat Jang’s harem Jafar Ali 
Kb^ and §adiq Ali Khan now sent Baqir ©an, the General, 
to JahSngimagar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat Qan, Faujdar of Jahangirnagar, peremptorily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

t In the printed Persian teict ‘ Jakai, * which would apparently seem to be 
a misreading or misprint for Oliakai. in Monghyr district, which would be on 
the line of route 

* Khanti * or Ooutai is in Midnapur diet net I think this must be a mis- 
piint or misreading in the Pers. printed text, as Kh anti does not appear to 
lie on the line of route from Bihslr to Bardwan j probably Kandi is meant 
8 That is to say, Damndar nver. 

4i In Seim-l-MutaJA&nTh^ * 4manab ’ 



Aminali Begam to Biqir as soon as the latter arrived. 

Ou the arrival of BSqir ©an at Jahangirnagar, Jasarat ©Hn i 
was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The Begams were 
placed on a boat, which was taken out some karoh from JahSugir- 
nagar and there sunk in the river. It is said that when the 
Begams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held the Holy QorUn in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the river. 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this I But at 
length, Sadiq Ali ©an also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time * 

At this time a misunderstanding bad set in between Sadiq Ali 
©an and ©adim Hnsain ©an, on account of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters. 9adiq Ali ©in, resolving to expel 
and extinguish ©adim Husain ©^, planned an expedition to 
Pu!‘iiiah, ©adim Husain ©an advancing with his troops from 
Purninh, entienched himself at Gandabgolah (Caragola) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Aztmabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Kamnaiain. Gonseqnently, ^adiq Ali ©an, abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Purniah, set out for AzimSbad. 
©adim Husain ©an, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. Prom this (i.e., the south- 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of Sadiq Ali ©an, and from 
that the northern) side of the Ganges, ©adim Husain ©an 

X To the credit of Jasarat ©an, Faujdar of Dacca or Jahangirnagar, it is 
related in the Se%r that he had declined to be a party to snob a diabolical 
murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the 8etr Mir Jafar 
subsequently hoaxed Jasarat ©an, and induced the latter to make over to 
Baqir Khan the two Begams, on the plea that they would he safely lodged 
at Murshidahad, now that Mirnn had left that place for Bihar* 

S That Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by this diabolical murder There is nothing to match such inhuman 
barbarity in the recoid of the much-abused Siraju-d-daulah. See Setru^U 
MutaJ^eririf Yol 11, p 689. It appears Aminah Begam, before plunging into 
the river, piayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and be killed 
by lightning for Ins barbarous inhumanity m causing her and her sister’s death. 
It IS further stated in the 8eir that Milan was killed by lightning in his tent 
tiie same night that Ghasiti Begam and Aminah Begam (daughters of Ali Yard! 
Khan Mahabat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and Haibat Jang respec^ 
tively ) met with a wateiy grave in the Vycr below Dacca 
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marched up. And when news of tlie approach of Sadiq All 
EJian spread at Azimabad, the Imperialists raising the siege of 
the fort^ of Patna retired by tbe highway towards Munir, Sadiq 
All Khan, thus finding himself at leisure, crossed the river, and 
marched in pursuit of ll^adim Husain Khan. Khadim. Husain 
Khan marched forward with the swiftness of lightning and wind, 
whilst Sadiq All ©an hotly pursued him from behind, making 
forced marches. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
came on and disabled both the horsemen and the horses from 
action, ©adim Husain ©an reached the hank of a river, ^ to 
ford which was difficult, and to cross which without a ferry 
boat was impossible. The army of ©5dim Hnsain ©an, like 
the Israelites of old, finding the river in front and the enemy in 
tbe rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape out off, 
©adim Husain ©an of necessity flung his treasures and heavy 
baggages amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
looking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for supernatural 
help. The army of Sadiq Ali ©an, having had to march thiough 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of rain, were rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
distance of 2 haroh from ©adim Husain ©an. In, that the cup 
of the life of ©adim Husain ©an and his companions was yet 
not full to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq Ali 
©an, and killed him and his personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. ©adim Husain ©5n, thus getting 
providentially rescued from the claws of certain death, marched 
away with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to the 
Subah of Audh (Oudh). JRajballab * and other comrades of §adiq 
Ali ©an rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English army retired to Azimabad. There 
they directed their attention towards the Impel ial army, includ- 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
Hilsah, and commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and the French General ^ who was in the company of 

1 This was the nver Gandak, as would appear from the description in the Beir, 

* Httjballab, a native of Dacca, was Peshkar of Husain Qnli ]Oian, whilst 
the latter was Dlwan of ^ahamat Jang in Dacca ^fter Hnsain Quli ©an’s 
death, Kajballab rose to be Dlwau of Shahamat Jang He was oontiuned m 
the same office under Mu an 

8 This was Mons. Las, as would appear from the Beir, 
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the Emperor was captured, whilst Rajhalla*^ followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Manpur and Kam- 
gSr Sbtan fled to the hills, Rajballab thought of retaming. But 
at this moment, news arrived to the effect that Nawab Jafar Ali 
Khan was a prisoner, and that Nawab Qasim Ali Khan * had 
acquired the Subah of Bengal, as will be related hereafter. The 
period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Ali ^an 
lasted about three years. 

0 

NIZAMAT OP ALIJAH NASIRU-L-MULK IMTIAZO-D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALl KHAN BAHADUR NA?RAT JANG. 

Nawab Jafar Ali Ejan had sent to Calcutta his kinsman, Mir 
Muhammad Qasim, ^ who was a son of Nawab Imtiaz !Shan, snr- 
named Ehali?, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administi^tiou and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar Ali Qan and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the office of Diwan by Jafar Ali Khan. 
On the death of Sadiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which bad fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Qhihil Satun Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Mul^am- 
mad Qasim Khan, in concert with Jagat Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawab 
Jafar Ali !|^an to the effect that the mutiny of the army for 

1 Mir Qafiim was a Bou-indaw of Mir Jafar, who had conferred on the former 
theFanjdari of Farniah in addition to that of Itangpnr. Mir Qasim went on 
some State business to Oalcntta, and there made an impression on Mr. Vansit- 
tart, who had now succeeded Olive as Governor of Calcutta At this time, 
the pay of the army being in arrear, the latter besieged Mir Jafar in liis 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Oalcutia, Mir Qasim now 
became Nazira of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, m snpercossion of Mir Jafar, who 
had proved himself an incapable ruler. (See 8eir, Yol. II, p. 695). Mir 
Qasim owed his installation ohiedy to Mr. Yansittait, the Governor of Calcutta, 
and his oolleague in the Council, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went for the 
purpose to Mnrshid&bad Mir Jafar oaine to Calcutta and remained there 
tindei BUiveillaiice 

8 In the Beir, it is stated Mir Q^sim was a son of Syed Mu* taza, who 
was a son of Imtiaz snrnaraed Khah^. 
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demaud of pay was a very serious matter, and that it was ad- 
Tisable that the Nawab abandoning the Fort should come down 
to Calcutta, entrusting the Fort and the §ubah to Mir Mnbatnmad 
Qasim !S&an.i Mir Muhammad Qasim with full self-confidence, 
on attaining his aim, returned to Murshidab^. The English 
Chiefs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim ]^an brought out 
Nawab Jafar San from the Fort, placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim S?an enteied the Fort, 
mounted the masnad of Nizamat, and issued proclaniaiions of 
peace and security in his own name. He sent a message to Eaj- 
ballab^ to bring back the Emperor to Azimabad, whilst he himself 
afterwards set out for Azimabad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending to and reassuring his army, and making some 
settlement in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaying his uncle, 
Mir Turah Ali Qau, as Deputy Nazim in Murshidahad, liHr 
Qasim carried with himself all his efiects, requisites, elephants, 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
harem f and even gold and silver decorations of the Imambara, 
amounting to several laics in value, and bade faiewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to the work of strengthening its foitifications,® he marched to 

1 Mir Jafar proved himself thoroughly moapable. In whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been mnbh worse than the much* 
abused Sira 3 a>d-daulah. Though muoh older than the latter, Mir Jafar was 
unquestionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
As a general or an administrator, Siraju-d>daulah was superior to him, 
whilst as a man, Siraja-d>daulah was much better than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Mirah. The Se%r stales that shortly after the Revolution, 
even Mir Jafar’s old adherents sighed back for the days of Siraju-d- 
daulah. Mir Jafar was even incapable of retaining the friendships or 
attachments of his fellow-conspirators, Bulab Ram and Jagat Set. After as* 
cending the masnad of Nizamat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to pleasures 
and debaucheries, though he was an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
which fell into confnsion. Mr. Tansittart and Mr Hastings contemplated at 
first that Mir Jafar should be allowed to retain his titles and privileges as the 
Nazim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qasim should act as Administrator-General or 
Regent on his behalf, lu this anangement, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, and 
so he was brought down a piisoner to Calcutta, whilst Mir Qaeim was pro- 
claimed Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. (SeeSew, Vol II, p. 695 ) 

R Rojballab was at this time lu Fatna in charge of Miran’s army, as Miran 
had been killed by lightning 

s From the iSetr, Voh IT, Pers, text, p. 7llj it appeal’s that Mir Qasim Went 
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Azimafead (Patna), in order to wait on the Emperor, Before 
Mir Qasim’s arrival at Azimabad, the Emperor had returned 
to that place, and the English going forward to receive him 
had accommodated Hia Majesty in their own Factory.! Sub- 
sequently, Qasim All Eban also arrived, had the honour of an 
audience with the Emperor, and received from the latter the 
title of Nawab Ali Jah Na§ira-l-mulk Imfciazu-d-daulah Qasim Ali 
Ehan Nasrab Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the conduct of Qasim Ali Khan marched back 
with the Emperor feo Baiuiz’as, without giving any intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid Eban.* Kawab Qasim Ali Ebau followed 

to Monghjr and resided there In 1175 A.H , after having finished his expedi- 
tions to Tirhnt, ghahabad, and ^s;lmabad, and after having left Kajah Nanbat 
Kai as Bepnty Sabadar of Patna, In place of Eamnarlin and Eajballab who 
were imprisoned. (See Seir, Vol 11, p. 711). Two days every week, the 
Kawab dispensed jnstloe, attended personally to eveiy State aSair, and listen- 
ed patiently to the complaints and grievances of everyone, however hnmble 
his position, and did not permit corruption or bribery to thwart the course of 
justice. He paid assiduous attention to the happiness of his people and to the 
comfort of his array, which he placed in a highly efficient state. He was, 
however, a terror to enemies and wrong-doers, and his vigoions personality 
pervaded all affairs of the State Priends and foes alike respected him, and 
even the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not as a 
shadow like Mir Jafar. He respected learning and the learned, and appre- 
ciated the company of scholars, savants, and saints. The one fatal mistake 
that he made was that he trusted implicitly the Armenian cut-throat, Gurgan 
Khan, who was the generalissimo of his Army and who was secietly bent 
on ruining him, and this one fatal mistake which embroiled him in a quariel 
with the English subsequently proved disastious to his power. See Seirit-Z- 
MutaJ3i$r%n, Yol. II, p. 712. 

1 It appears the English General, Major Carnac, concluded a truce with the 
Emperor, established amicable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
come to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political chess- 
board of India were qniok and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
his game of self-interest, regardless of traditions and of sentiments. (See 
SfiiV, Vol. 11, pp 700, 703-704). At this time Ahmad Shah Ahdali had again 
invaded India, defeated the Mahrattas, and instructed ghnjau-d-daulah, 
Najibu-d-danlali and other Afghans to show allegiance to Emperor ghah 
Alam who was hia brother-in-law. (See Seir, Vol II, p 706) 

8 There does not appear to be any authority for this statement It would 
appear that agreeably to the insti action left by Ahmad ghah Abdali who had 
indicted a crushing defeat on the Mahrattas, Shnjau-d-daulah, Subadar of 
Oudh, had come at the time to the borders of Oudh, to receive the Emperor 
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them up to fche coufines o£ Baksar and Jagadislipur, and after pillag- 
ing those places retnmed to Azimabad, halted at the residence 
of BamnaraiO) and set himself to the ^ovk of administration of 
the affairs of that place,^ 

When Qasim All Khan demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused to pay the same, and 
carried on their trade duty-free.^ Nawab Qasim All Shan 

ghah Alam and to escort him to Delhi^ to iostal him on his ancestral throne. 
See flfetVtt-i-HMfaMflriw, Tol. II, pp. 705-706. 

I Important administrative changes transpired at this time. KawSb Mir 
Qasim called for accounts from Ramnarain, who was Deputy Subadar of 
Behar. Binding that Mmnarain had been guilty of malversation in respect 
of large amounts of the public revenues, the Nawab dismissed him from office 
and threw him into prison, at the same time confiscating all his treasures, 
ghitab Rai, who was Eamnarain’s colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss- 
ed by the Nawab, who took into his own hands the direct administration of 
Behar, retaining, however, Rajballab as his Deputy there. See Tol. II, 
p. 707. Subsequently Rajballab was thrown into prison, his office being 
given to RSjah Nanbat Rm, who was replaced shortly after by Mir Mehdi 
^an. Gurgan Khan, an Armenian, was placed at the head of the Artillery^ 
and the Kawab placed implicit confidence in him. But as later events would 
shew, tbis Armenian proved a traitor. The Nawab employed a large num- 
ber of spies, and thus kept himself well infoimed of everything that trans* 
pired. He also appointed Mir Mehdi Khan as Faujdar of Tirbut, and 
Mohammad Taqi Khan as Faujclar of Birbhum. 

S This was the beginning and ostensible cause of the rapture between 
Kawab Qiiaim Ali and the English. The Setr (Tol II, p. 715), details these 
important events In 1176 AH., Mr. Henry Tansittart, then acting as Gov- 
ernor of the English East India Company in Calcutta, visited the Efawtib at 
Monghyr, and held a conference with him on various matters. The Kawab 
then told Mr. Tansittart that much trade passed through the country duty- 
free, as it was given out that it was on behalf of the English, that in conse- 
quence the State suStered a heavy loss, and that it was proper that duty should 
be levied on all such goods, except those particularly belonging to the English 
East India Company Mr Tansittart informed the Hawab not to do any- 
thing in the matter in haste, but to wait till his return to Calcutta, when pro- 
per orders on the subject would be passed by him and communicated to the 
Kaw&b. The Kawab on the strength of this felt sangnine that his request 
would be complied with, and in the meantime wrote to Ins Collectors ( Amils), 
directing them to be vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass duty-free, 
and adding that full orders would he oommumcated to them hereafter. These 
Amils in some cases exceeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
result that several of them were imprhioned by Mr. ElHson, of the Patna Fac- 
tory, and by Mr. Batteson, of the Dacca Factory, and sent to Galoutta, The 
Kawab, on hearing this, directed reprisals, and ordered the arrest of the gomaeih* 



remiitied tlxereupoa the duties leviable from all ibe traders of 
Bengal and Behar, and declared that so long as he failed to levy 
duties from the rich, he vrould hold back his hand from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The ITawab now hatched plans for exterminating them,^ 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In pursuance of this plan, he sent despatches to his 
Deputies and Faujdirs in Bengal to the effect that on a cer* 
tain fixed date everywhere, they should by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso* 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and caoture and pillage and plunder the English, he return- 
ed to Monghyr, And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasim 
All £ban prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

ioA of the Englifib, and remiiifced duties on all goods, explaining that when 
the goods of richer traders were to be exempt from duties, it would be inequit- 
able to levy duties on goods of poorer traders who contributed only a fraction 
to the State revenue. The Council in Calcntta sent Mr, Amytt as their envoy to 
the NawSbto Monghyr to settle matters (p.720, dstr, Vol, ID* Mr, Vansittart 
also sent a fiiendly letter to the NaWab requesting the latter to concede the 
demand of the Council. The Eawab consulted his general, the Armenian 
Gurgan who advised the Kawab not to listen to Mr. Tansittart’s 

advice (p, 760, Sew, Vol. II). In the meantime, Qurgan Khan bad caused 
the flower of the Nawab's Army to perish in a fruitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, Vol. II, fieir.) The Nawab now solicited aid 
from Nawab Vizier ghujau-d-daulah and the Emperor, in order to repel the 
encroachments of the English (p. 718, Vol. ll). The Nawab also wrote 
to Mb capable and loyal Faujdar of Birbhum, Mubammad Taqi j^an, to send 
3'agat Set Mahtab Kai and his brother, Maharaja Surupohand, grandeipnB of 
Jagat Set Fatehghaud, from MurshldabXd to Monghyr under proper escort, and 
Mubammad Taqi Khan accordingly sent them to Monghyr, where they were 
ordered to reside under surveillance (p. 721, Beir^ Vol. II). On hearing that 
Mr, Amytt was coming to Monghyr, the Nawab sent Mir Abdullah and Ghu- 
lam Hnsain Khan (author of the Beir), who were intimate with Mr. Amytt, to 
go and receive him, and to enquire into the objeofc of his mission (See Sstr, 
Vol II, p. 712). Mr. Amytfc’s mission proved a failure (See fifstr, Vol II, 
p. 742), 

1 The Eiyas’s account is not quite accurate What actually happened 
is detailed in the Beir^ the author of which was an actor in these scenes. 
(See fietr, Vol. IX, p. 725). It appears that before the Council in Calcutta had 
dedded anything, on Mr. Amytt’s return, Mr. Amytt on his own responsibility 
had written from Monghyr to Mr. Ellison, Chief of the Patna Factoly, to 
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ensued with the English avmyi. At length after snoceesive on- 
slaughts, Nawab Qasim All Span’s army triumphed,* and engaging 

prepare for war, and the latter, without waiting for any declaration of war hy 
the Counoil, quietly concentrated all the available English regiments in bis 
Factory, and suddenly attacked the Fort at Patna The Nawab's garrison 
who were quite unprepared for suoh an attack, were Bur^^rised, and the 
Fort fell partially into the hands of the English, whose troops plandered the 
houses in the Fort (See S«»r, Vol, IT, p. 726), Prom Monghyr, reinforce- 
ments were hurried up by the Kawab, end with these reltiforcements liir 
Hehdi Khan. Nawab’s Deputy ^ubadar of Patna, vigorously assaulted the Fort, 
recaptured it, also ca^ tured the English Factory, when Mr. Ellison with Dr* 
Fulleitou and other Englishmen and their troops ded to Ohapra and thence to 
the Sarju, when they were taken prisoners by the Bengalee Earn Nidhi, Panjdar 
of Satan, and Sumroo the Frenchman, and brought to Monghyr, where they 
were thrown into prison. It was then (See Seir, Vol. II, p 727), that the 
Nawlb sent despatches to all his Faujdars and generals, apprising them of the 
outbreak of hostiUties between him and the English, and directing them to put 
to the sword the English, wherever fonnd. Mr. Amytt was killed at Murshi- 
dlbad, in pursuanoe of the above order (See Sew*, Vol, II, p. 727), The E»ya«* 
statement that the Kawab fixed a ‘particular day* for the massacre of the 
English, or that he insbraoted his officers to kill Englishmen by treachery— 
does not accord with the Setr'a version, which is more authentic and reliable. 

I It is not clear to which battle the Riyaz refers here. As would appear 
from Jhe note ante, the first battle in which the Kawub’s army triumphed 
was fought, in order to re-oapture the Fort of Patna after the English had 
suddenly surprised it. It does not appear from the Seir’s account that 
on this victory, the Kawah slew “ all the Englishmen, ” but what he did was 
that he apprised his officers of the outbreak of hostilities between him and 
the English, and directed the former to put the English to the sword wher- 
ever found. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). In pursuance of the above general 
order, Mr, Amytt was put to the sword at Mur|hidabad, and the Qasimbazar 
factory was looted. (See fifeir, Vol. II, pp 727-728), Then the English 
Counoil assembled in Calcutta, and decided on war against the Nawab, and 
also proclaimed Mir Jafar (who was in surveillance in Calcutta) as the Eawab 
Nazim of Bengal (See Seir, Vol, II, pp. 768-769 J- In the meantime, the 
Kawib had directed his Fanjdar of Bithhum (Mubammad Taqi ^an) to pre- 
pare for fighting with the English, and had sent his officers, Jafar ^in, 
Alam and Hnibatu-l-lah with others to re-iiiforoe Mubammad 

Taqi Khan. The above three officers proceeded to Murshidabad, took ammu- 
nitions and armaments from Syed Mohammad S^an, who was Depn^ Nazim 
of Murshidabad at the time, and encamped at Plassey and Katwah, whilst 
Muhammad Taqi San, with his army, proceeded from Bij^bhum to Katwah. 
(See Setr, Vol. II, p. 728), 

* The only real victory that Mur Qasim appears* to have aohieved over 
the English, was in his re-oapture of the Fort of FatnUf The JRiya9'^ 
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in capturing and killing slew all the English, and plundered their 
factories. But Sadrud-^aq Eban, Faujdarof DinajpUr, and the 
Bajah of Bardwan held back their hands from this wretched work, 

account of these events is neither so detailed nor so lucid as that of the 
QBvmAt-Muial^erint whose author Ghulam Husam was an actor inj or 
actual spectator of, most of these scenes, From the fifcir, it appears that 
after the re-oapture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
Nawab*S troops was fought at Katwah. The Nawab’s Paujdar of Birbhunx, 
Hubaininad Taql Khan, fought at this battle most gallantly, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Syed Muhammad &an, Deputy Naaim of Jldurshidabad, 
failed, ©wing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
THian. Alara KhSn, and Shaikh Haibatu-14ah also from re-inforoing him. (See 
fleir, Yol. II, pp* Y29 to 731). After this, the Engl >h with Mir Jafar entered 
Mnrshid&bad (Sew, Yol. II, p 731). The news of the fall of his brave officer) 
Mubaiuxn^^ disconcerted the Nawab, who hurried up re-inforoe- 

ments under Samioo, Malkar Armenian, and Asadollah, and directed them to 
concentrate at Suti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
commanded the English army At the battle of SutI, the Nawab’s troops 
were defeated, and the English won the victory (See Seir, Yol, II, pp. 
732-733) 

On healing of the defeat at Suti, the Kawab sent his Begams and children 
to the fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself sot out with bis general, the Arme- 
nian Gurgin Sfean, to re-mforce his army that was now oonoentrated on the 
banks of the Adhua Tialla, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Bajmaliel and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be 
strategic imporfcanoe and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (See Ssir, Yol. II, p. 734i)» On 24th Muharram in n77A.H., in 
the night, the Nawab marched out from the Monghyr Fort. Suspecting trea*» 
ohery from his officers as well as from his prisoners, and his suspicion being 
fanned by the Armenian Gurgln Kh an, the Nawdb before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisoners, namely, Rajah Bamndrain, the quondam Naib $abadar of 
Behar, Bajah RdjbaUab, the quondam Diwan of ITawdb ghahamat Jang, 
Bni Baian Umed Bam, Bajah Fateh Singh, Rdjah Buniad Singh (zamindar of 
Tikari), Shaikh Abdullah, as well as others. The Kawab caused Bamndrain 
to be thrown into the river below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
sand tied to his neck. Gurgln ^lan, not satisfied with this work of butchery, 
molted the Kawab to kill also his English prisoners, consisting of Mr Elison 
and Dr. Fullerton and others of the Patna Factory. The Kawdb, however, 
refused to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Kamgar B3idn Muiu 
also joined the Kawab, who was encamped at the Qhampanagar nalla^ 
bub was sent away to Birbhum by the traitor, Gurgin Khan. (Setr^ Yol. 
II, 735). At this time, M!r Euju-d-din, son of the late Kawdb Saif 
]ghan of Furniah, deserted Mir Qasim’s army, proceeded to Fumiah, and 
made himself its master, and opened correspondenoe with Mir Jafar Kdan 
and the English {Setr, Yol. H, p# 736), At Adhua, the KawaVa troops 
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When i^awab Qasim Ali Kban made his entry into Monghyr, 
he summoned to his presence all the oilSlcers of the Nizamat of 

were wont for some time to sally oat in the night by the seoret passage, 
and to do havoc amongst English troops Once they went so far as 
to attack Mir Jafar ^an*s Camp, Mir Jafar Khan having come to Adhna 
with the English army. Mir Jafar was about to run away, when the 
English army re-inforoed him. The English were thrown into consternation 
by these destrnotive mght-attaoks, and were at a loss to find out the passage 
by which the Nawab’s troops approached the English entrenchments. At 
this time, an English soldier who had long ago left the English army and 
taken service under the Kawab, informed the English army of the seoret 
passage {8e%rj Vol. II, p 737), and undeitook to guide them to the KawaVs 
entrenchments at Adhna With the help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
an English legiment, moved to the Nawab’s entrenchment in the night. The 
Nawab’s army were in a false sense of security, fancying the position impreg- 
nable, and thinking that the seoret passage to it was unknown to the English. 
The Nawab’s army under Asadullah Elhan. the Frenohman Samroo, the 
Aimenians, Malkar and Antony, weie surprised by this night-attaok of 
the English and defeated (jSfezi, Yol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 26th 
Safar, 1177 A.H On the second or third day, the news of this disaster 
reached the Nawab, who now moved to the Monghyr Fort. After halting there 
two or three days, he left that place with Gurgin Khan and others, placing 
the Fort m charge of one Arab All Khan, bi, protege and creature of Gnrgin 
Khan, and reached the Kohua nalla. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named All Ibiahim Khan counselled the Nawab to release the English pri- 
soners, named Messrs Elison, Jee, and Lushington and others, or at least to 
send their wives by boat to Migor Adams. The Nawab referred Ali Ibrahim 
Khan to Gnrgm Khan, the Aimenian evil genius of the Nawab. The Arme- 
nian said no boats were available, and refnsed to listen to the humane counsel 
of Ali Ibrahim J^an On the way, Gnrgin ^an was hacked to pieces with 
t)ie sword by some horseman, whose pay was in arrear. The Nawab moved 
from Hohna nalla to Baih, where Jagat Set and his brother Sarnnohand were 
put to the sword nndei Nawab’s orders Fiomtheiethe Nawab moved to 
Patna, wheie he received news that Aiab All Khan, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, and a creatme of Gut gin Khan, had accepted a bribe fiom the 
English, and treacherously made over the Fort to the latter, (fieir, Vol. II, 
p 741). The Nawab was exasperated , he was filled with suspicion, and his 
annoyance knew no bounds. He ordered the Frenchman, Sumroo, to kill the 
Englisn prisoners . This Sumroo, though of one religion with the English 
prisoneis, willingly accepted this murderous errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Rabi-al-Awal, U77 A.H., he shot down the English piisoners, who 
wore lodged at the time in the house of the late Haji Ahmad, brother of Maha- 
bat Jang. That hoase has since become the English burial-ground lu Patna, 
(See 8eir, Yol. II, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton {8eir, Yol. II, 
p 740). The Nawab accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which the latter 
50 
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Bengal, and set himself to the ‘vork of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawab then spared his life Br. Fnllerton subsequently 
escaped to Ha^ipnr and joined the English army there (Sstr, Vol. II, p 741) 
The English next invaded Patna, and stomed the fort there {8e%r^ Vol TI, 
p. 742). The Hawab now crossed the Karamnassa river, and entered the tern* 
torj of Nawab-Vizier Sljujau-d-danlah (Sstr, p. 743). The Nawab (Mir 
Qaaim) now met the Nawab-Vizier §hujau-d-daulah and the Emperor nenr 
Allahabad, and xndaced them to help him in driving oat the English from 
the $ubahs of Behar and Bengal (5eir, Vol II, p 745) The Empeioi, the 
Nawab-Vizier and the ITawab now marched to Benaies wheie they encnmped 
for some time, in order to mvade Behar (p 746 8eir) Breading the appioach 
of the Nawah-Vizier Shujau-d-daulah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pursnit of Mir Qasim, now retired from Baksai towards Pntna 
Shujan-d-daulah with his huge army and with Mir Qasim now overtook the 
English near Phulwari (p 749, Vol JI) Theie were skirmishes follow- 
ed by a battle in which the Bughsli nrmy reeled, bnt the result was indecisive^ 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir Qasim nnd Shnjan-d-dauhih 
(pp. 749-750, Seir, Vol IT) At tlie same time, Mir Mehdi ^an, who had 
before fonght so bravely for Mir Qasim and re-captured the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted bis old master, Mir Qasim, and joined the English 
(p. 760, 8etr, Vol. II). 

The Nawab- Vizier with Mir Qasim now retired to Baksar ( fifsir pp 751). At 
this time, from the English side, Dr Fullerton used Ghulam Husain Khan, the 
author of the Setr^ as a spy, and wrote f n him to induce the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold hia support of the Nawab-Vizier 
(p. 761, Seir, Vol II). Qholam Husain Khan and his father Hedait AH Khan» 
who held gagirs at Husamabad in Monghyr district, held a peculiai* position 
at the time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng- 
lish, and also for Mir Qasim and the ISfawab-Vizier. They were all things to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and influence amongst both the hostile 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with the Emperoi, and induced 
the latter to give his moral support to the English fp 751, filetr, Vol II). A 
conference was now held between ^nlam Husain ]^an who now played the 
role of an English spy and between Major Oarnao, Br Fullerton and Mir 
Jafar, and a reply was sent through Ghulam Hosain Khnn and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantime, Sbujau-d-daulah fell out with Mir Qasim 
(p. 752). Mir Qaaim now assumed the garb of a faqir, but was shortlv 
after induced to give it up, at the entreaties of ghujau-d-daulah who found 
bis honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qaaim's French oflalcer, Sumroo> 
the infamous perpetrator of the Patna massacre, mutinied against Mir Qasim, 
and was paid up and discharged by the latter. Then this infamous Frenchman 
took service under Shnjan-d-daulah with all the guns and ammunition of 
his old master, Mir Qasim (p 765, Vol II, Betr). The Haws b* Vizier shame- 
lessly imprisomKi his refugee Hii Qasim ; all people deserted the latter, exeopt 
his one oM brav« and loyal oidoei, Ali Ibrainm KhSu, who clung to his old 
master with a hJelity unoomrnri’*! in those treacherous days. When gjiujau- 
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Provinces. And summoning to Monghyr, one by one, the .Rai 

d^danlali spoke ill of Mir Qasim, and wondered wky Ali Ibrahim S^an olnng 
to Mir Qlsim, in spite of the latter speaking ill of All Ibrahim, the latter 
returned a manly and dignified answer which bronght tears even to the eyes 
of the mean Nawab-Vizier, All Ibrahim said • * To my knowledge, I have not 

been gnilty of any dereliction m duty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 
that after the events at Patna, whilst bis other officers counselled him to go to 
the Dakhin, and secure support of the Mahrattas, I alone insisted on Mir 
Qnsim to seek shelter with yon, the Nawab-Yizier, and with the Emperor ^ 
(p. 757, Vol. II, 8eir.) At this time, Ma 3 or Mnnro, commander of the English 
army m Patna, ^rote through Dr, Fullerton to j^ulam Husaiu Khan, the 
author of the to use his influence in acquiring the Fort of Kohtas for 
the English. Ghulam Husain ]^an tampered with Mir Qasim^s commandant 
Kajah Sahmel, and induced the latter to make over the Fort of Bohtas to 
Captain Goddard of the English army (p 768, 8eir, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
now leturned to Murshidabad, where he died (flfe»r, Vol II, pp 768 759), 
on 14th ghaban, 1178 Mir Jafar before setting out for Oalcntta had left 
his brother, Mir Muhammad Kazim Khan, as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dhiraj Narain (Bamnatam’s brother) as Diwan under the latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumar as his Diwan (p 759, Setr, Vol. II), and imprisoned 
Muhammad liiza ^an, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahaugirnagar), who was 
son-in-law of Babia Begam and Ataullah Khiin Sabat Jang, From fear of the 
prestige and power of Shn 3 aa-d-dau 1 ah and from fear of the odium they 
would incur by engaging in a war with the Emperor, both Mir Jafar and the 
English seriously contemplated patching np a peace with the Nawlb-Vizier 
and the Emperor, leaving to them the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay them a fixed revenue for Bengal (p 760, Vol. 11, 8eii), This was, however, 
not to be, owing to the Nawab- Vizier’s ambition whioh would accept of no 
compromise, but aimed at an exclusive domination over the whole Empire. 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Munro succeeded Ma 3 or 
Carnao in the command of the English army, and was ordered in ^afar 1178 
A H., to proceed to Baksar to fight with the Nawab- Vizier glitijau^d^daulah , 
who was oSensive in his correspondence with the English Oonnoil in Calcutta* 
The Nawab- Vizier and his army were m a sense of false security and were 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities and amusements, as if they had come for a 
picnic On Ma 3 or Munro’s arrival, the Nawab-Vizier with his army hurriedly 
took up a position on the north-west of a or marshy sheet of water. The 
English army rested on the south-east of the jhil. The Nawab-Vizier posted 
Sumroo and Madak with eight guns and, eight regiments of Mir Qasim to 
cover his front The Nawab- Vizier^s army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawab-Vizier himself, his centre was 
commanded by Sliuja Quli ^an with six thousand Mughal troops, aud his 
left wing was under the command of Ra^ah Beni Bahadur, Nawab- Vizier’s 
Deputy Subadar ui Oudh and Allahabad The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banks of the Ganges The battle opened with a cannonade, 
which wd^ biiskly kept up on both sides, and which did its destructive work 
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J&aian Umid Bai, liis son, Kali Parg^ad, Ramkig^or, Bajballab, 

on l)oth sides Then tlie Naw&b-Vizier with bis Mn^al and Dnratiian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards the right of Ins own artillery, assaulted 
Major Munro*s cavalry and camp, and worked havoc m the English army. 
From the brisk cannonade kept up by Madak and Sumroo, and from the 
repeated assiCblts of the Nawab>Vizier, the English army was hard-pressed 
Major Munro grasping the crisis and finding a frontal attack impossible, 
owing to the muddy ^hil lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain Nan to make a flanking movement from the side of the nver, in 
order to attack the Nawab-Yizier*s left wing, commanded by Rajah Beni 
Bahadur This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of the rums 
amidst which Rajah Beni Bahadur’s troops lay ghaikh Ghulam Qadir and 
other Shaildi Zadas of Lucknow who formed the van of Rajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with guns behind *u.wall amidst those luins. The English regi- 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disoiosing themselves, ciept up to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they idled down stones on the 
heads of the Rajah’s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that these 
woke up from their slumber It was only then that Shaikh ^ulam Qadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to know of the ai rival of the English 
regiment, and rose up to hght Before, however, these Shaikhs could arrange 
their force in fighting aiiay, the English regiment commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed Ghulam Qaclii and his kinsmen, whilst others fled At this 
time, Biijah Beni Bahadur asked Ghalib ^an, a notable of Delhi, what 
course he was to follow, (^alio answered that if the Bajah oared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, oi else must run away. Then for a time 
the Rajah engaged m fighting, but shortly after changiog his mind, and pre* 
femng not to die, ran away. Xu the meantime, hearing the booming of 
cannons by the English regiment on the beads of Shai]^ Ghulam Qadir and 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, Shuja Quli Khan’s jealousy was aioused, and fancying 
that the booming proceeded from the Rnjah’s aimy, and that the Rajah would 
soon aohieve the honour of a victory, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, he forthwith sallied out of his position, advanced across Sumroo and 
Kudak, who in consequence had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
across the ^ kit full of mud The English artillery from front now quickend 
their cannonade, and Shuja Quli ^an and his soldiers uselessly sacnflced 
theur lives, having lost the cover of their own aitilleiy. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the entrenchments of Rajah Beni Bahadur who had 
fled, and attacked ^he wing of the Kawab-Vizier, as the giouud between was 
already cleared by the foolish and diaastious forward movement of Shuja 
QuU Khan. Then the Nawab- Vizier’s army reeled and broke, the Nawab- 
Vizier himself stood the ground for some time, but seeing himself deserted by 
his troops, retreated to Allaiiabad, whilst his Hug^al and Duranian troops as 
well as English troops, commenced plundering his tents. Mir Qasim who 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Nawab- Vizier bad been released one day 
before this battle, and after the battle fled to Benares. (See Beir, Vol. II, 
pp. 761-763). 
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Jagat Set Mahtab Rai, REjah Sartip Q]baud fjagat Set*s brother), 
fhe Zamindars of Dinajpur, Fadiab, Khirahpftr,^ Bivbhuin, and 
Ra]^ahi, &c , and Dulal Rai, Diwan of Bhnjptir, Fatih Singh? 
tlie Rajah of Tikari, son of Rajah Snndar, and Ramnarain, De- 
puty Governoi of the §ubah of Azimabad, Muhammad Ma^titn, 
and Munshi Jagat Rai and others, the Kawab threw them into 
prison And nfter strengthening the Fort of Monghyr, the Nawab 
sent a large army to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
banks of the uver Adhnah, he reviewed his army, and sent des- 
patches to the Faujdars and the Deputy RTazim of Bengal, direct- 
ing and instructing them peremptorily to fight with the English, 
Amongst them, Shai^ Hidayitu-1-lah,* Deputy Faujdar of Nadiah 
with a large army, Jafar Khan, and Alam ]^aii, Commandant ot 
the Turkish bodyguaid of the Nawah, swiftly advanced to Katwah? 
to fight. From the otlier side, the English army proclaiming 
Rawab Jafar Ali !Shau as Siibadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
their company advanced to fight, and at a distance of two leaf oh 
entrenched itself at Dainhat.® On the 3rd of the month of Huhar- 
rain, both the armies arraying themselves for battle kindled the 
fire of warfare. The army of Qasim All ]Qan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for death had arrived, being de- 
feated, fled to PaJasi (Plassey) to Muhammad TaqJ l^an, Fauj'dar 
of Birbhum. After two or three days, when the army of Bengal 
had collected together, the English Generals arrived pursuing them. 

This decisiv’e victory at Baksar in 1764 (more than the battle of PlassOy) 
gave the English a firm foothold in Bengal, as a Ruling Power. It was soon 
followed by the Emperor Shah Alamos grant of the Vuoani of Bengal, Bebar, 
and Onssa to the English in 1765 (See 8eti , Vol. II, p 773). 

The English stipulated to pay annually twenty-four lajths to the Emperor on 
aocount of the Revenue of the above three Snbabs 
In this note, I have thought fit to summarise the events as narrated in 
the SetwrUMuta^enny a contemporary record, the author whereof was either 
an actor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted m those times. The 
note IS long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the deve- 
lopment of the many important and stirring events that at length culminated 
in the transfer of the Ruling Power in Bengal from Moslem into English 
handu 

1 Probably a misreading or misprint in tne printed Persian text for 
Rhorakpur. 

8 In the his name is mentioned as Shai]^ Haibatn->l-lah« (See flew, 

Vol, II, p 728, and n. ante), 

8 This must be the name of a market-place in Katwah itself. 
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Muhammad Taqi Eliaii, with a large army, advanced to figlit, bn 
fell on being wounded witii a gun-shot His army being defeated, 
retired to Mursh-idabad. Syed Muhammad H>an, who held the 
office of Deputy Nazim of Bengal after the departure of Mir 
Turab Ali Qian fov Monghyr, xame out of the City of Mursfei- 
dabad with the troops at hand, and entrenched himself at Qbana- 
Khali. But when the news of the approach of the English amy 
arrived, his troops (many of whom had already received wounds in 
their fightings with the English) without engaging in battle and 
without firings their guns and muskets abandoned their entrench- 
ments, and fied to Sutl The army of Qasim Ali arrived 

at Suti, where Snmroo the Frenchman, with other Generals and 
troops, was already fiom before. But the English not abandoning 
their pursuit followed them up, and a great battle ensued at Suti 
In that the star of Nawah Qasim Ali Kfeau's luck was waning, and 
the fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after severe fight- 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed The army of 
Nawab Qasim Ali i^an, unable to stand the cannonade of the 
English artillery, were defeated, and retired to the banks of the 
Adhuah nalla^ which was their camping ground from before. 
There all the troops of the Nawab collected together, and renewed 
fighting. At length, many of the Generals of Nawab Qasim Ali 
il^an’s army, including Guvgin KbS-n, Commander of the Nawab's 
Artillery corps, as well as others, conspired with the English 
The English, thus freed from anxiely, made a night-attack, and 
broke the Nawab’s army, which fled. A severe defeat was thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army in a worsted con- 
dition retreated to Monghyr. Nawab Qasim Ali Eban, on receiv- 
ing news of this defeat, lost heart, and was thrown into consterna- 
tion* In view of the disloyalty and treachery of the traitors who 
had e&ten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contest, 
and abahdoning aii ideas of waifare he set out in an anxious 
mood for A^iimabad The Nawab now killed Gurgin !|^an on 
account of bis treachery, and also slew dagat Set and his brother, 
who were the plotters of this treacherous conspiracy, and who had 
sent out secret mess^Bges inviting Jafar AH l^an and the Chris- 
tian English, and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab also kdled oth^r Zammdars, &c., who 
from before were in prison, atid each of whom was unrivalled in 
his day for batching plots and intrigues. After arrival at 
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Azimabad, there, too, not finding himself secure, the Nawab sent 
his Begams to the Fort of Rohtas, whilst he himself proceeded to 
the Sabah of Oudh to the Tazirul-Mulk Nawab Shu] au-d-danlah 
Bahadur, Theie also he fell out with the Nawab- Yizier, who 
confiscated much of his treasures. From thence depaiting, the 
Nawab retired to the hills, and m those tracts he lingered some 
years in various mishaps, and at length died ^ 

NIZIMAT FOB THE SECOND TIME OF JAFAR ALl 
EfflN BAHADUR- 

After Qasim All Qian’s defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 
Nawgb Jafar Ali Qan on the masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal. 
Ten annas of the revenue of the Pi evinces were allotted to the 
English for their service as Diwan, whilst six annas of the same 
weie held by Nawab Jafar Ali Qan. This time also for a period 
of thi’ee years, after displaying great feebleness in his Nizamat, 
in the year 1178 A.H., Nawab Jafar Ali Qan died. The English 
Chiefs placed on the masnad of Nizamat his son, Najmu-d-daulali,® 
and appointed Nawab Mul^ammad Riza Qan Bahadur Muzaffar 
Jang to the oiEce of Naib Nazim (Deputy Nazim). Najmu-d-daulah^ 
after sitting on the mcLsnad of Nizamat for two years, passed to 
the regions of eternity. After Najmu-d-daulah’s death, his youn- 
ger brothel, Saifu-d-daulah® succeeded to the masnad of Nijsamat, 
whilst Nawab Muzaffar Jang continued to hold the office of Naib 
Nazim. Saifu-d-daulah after holding the Nizamat for two 
years died of small-pox ; and another brother of his, Mubariku- 
d-daulah, succeeded to the masnad of Nizamat The English 
Ciiiefs removing Nawab Mu^jammad Riza Qan Muzaffar Jang 
from the office of Deputy Nazim, have fixed sixteen of rupees 
as an annual allowance for the Nazim. This amount the Englisli 
pay each year. The English have now acquired domination over the 

I For some time, Mir Qasim stayed in the Eohilla country, subsequently 
left Uterohanaidi (the Af^au tract) and proceeded to the country of tlie 
Bana Gahad , theuoe he proceeded to Eajputana, whence agaiu he moved to 
the tract between Agra and Delhi, where he died m distress. See Be%ru<‘U 
Mutai^enn, Vol III, p 9S8 
* See 8eiru-UMutal^e7%nt Vol, II, p. 771- 
® See iTi Vol. II, p 776 

4 In the Setr, ** twenty-four lakhs , Seir Vol- II, p. 781. 
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three ^ubahs, and have appointed ^iladars^ (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the 
Ka^arz (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col- 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Amih 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other functions of tlie 
Nizainat. And up to the date of the completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A H., corresponding to the thirty -first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah A lam, the sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa 

1 The English divided the country into six Ztllahst viz * (1) Zillah Calcutta , 
(2) Zillah Bard wan; (3) Zillah Ra^shahye-Murshidabad, (4) Zillah Jahangu- 
uagar (or Dacca) , (5) Zillah Dmajpur , (6) Zillah Azimabad (or Patna) , and 
appointed English Zillahdars to eacli Zillah with a Council. See 8etr, Vol IT, 
pp ^^82-783 

» That IS, 1788 A.C. 
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CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OF THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OP THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


SECTION I.--.DESCRIPTIVE OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
PORTUGQESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, <fcc., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be it not hidden from the bright hearts of the hankers of the 
treasure of History and the appraisers of the jewel of Ohronieles, 
that the Jewish and Christian communities, before the advent of 
Islam, used to come to many ports of the Dakhiii, like Malabar, 
&c , for trading purpose by the sea-ioute, and after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
manner dwelt there several long years When the planet of 
the Muslim faith rose, and the bright e:falgence of the Muslim 
sun shone on the East and the West, gradually, the countries of 
Hindustan and the Dakhin were leeipient of the rays of the moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
countries Many of the kings and rulers of those parts embraced 
the Islamic religion, whilst the Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
Dabil, and Jabul, &o., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Musalman 
emigrants from Arabia quarters on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect.^ In conseauenoe, the Jews and the 

i See Hunter’s History of British Indial Yol, I, p. Ud. Writes Hr. Hun- 
ter : “ The Saracen Arabs who under the conquering impulse of Islam next 
seized the countiies of the Indo-Syrian route (682-661 A.H.) soon realised its 
value. They were a trading not less than a fighting race, and Bnssorah and 
Bfl^hdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade, ** The Saracens conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 632*651 A.D. In 
a footnote to p. 28 of the above History, Dr. Hunter refers the reader fop 

bi 



Christians burnt in the fire of envy and malice. And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and 6u jrat became subject to the Mnsal-* 
man Emperors of Dehl!,^ and Islam became powerful in the king- 
dom of the Dakhin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness* 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakbin. At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of their own 
country, were directed to build forts on the sea-shores of India. 

an account of the Jewish trade with the East to an nitiole on *The Jews 
tinder Eome' by Lieut -Co! Conder. Again says Dr. Hunter (p. 46) : ** Tiie 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton included at the beginning of the 7tU cen- 
tury A D , an uncle of Mubammad the Piophet.” Again in p 46, says Dr* 
Hnnter : ** It was a oomiuercial dispute that brought about the first Hnsal- 
man conquest of an Indian Province In 7ll A.D., Kasim led a naval ex- 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill- treatment of Arab mer- 
chantmen and pilgrims near the mouth of the Indus m their voyage from 
Ceylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an outly- 
ing domain of IslSm. The Arab geographers mapped the course from the 
Persian Gulf to China into * seven seas, * each having a name of its own, and 
with the Arab'Ohinese harbour of Garapua on their eastern limit Abul Feda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273-1831) mentions 
Malaooa asthe most important trading place between Arabia and China, the 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of our era on the southern Bom- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct comronnities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sinbad the Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade nnd4r the Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A D.*' 
From the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within the sphere 
of the commercial infiuenoe of the Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam. 

1 The first HCusalman conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jallalu-d-din KhilU. Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alan-d-din Khilji. See TarilA-i-Firuz Shabi, p. 170, and n 2, ante, 
p, 90. 

i ** In 1664, Vijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 4i centuries. The Bahmani dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the Mnsalman adventurers In the fourteenth 
century, began to break up in 1489, and by 1526, its disintegration was com- 
plete. The Portuguese arrived just as this once powerful kingdom was evolv- 
ing itself through internecine war into the Five Musalman states of Southern 
India. At the time (1498, when Yasoo da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sovereignty in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. See Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol, I, pp. 101-102. 
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In the year 904 A.H., four ships of the Portuguese Christians^ 
came to the ports of Qandrinah * and Kalikot, and the Portuguese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the state of afihiirs ® of the sea-board 
sailed back. And the next year, six Portuguese ships arrired at 
Kalikot,* and the Portuguese disembarked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samri, to prevent the Musal- 
mans from trading with Arabia, urging that they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more profit than the Musalmans. The Samri did 
not listen to the’r prayer. But the ChristianB commenced molesting 
the Musalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri ® becom- 
ing enraged ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre. 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sloops sailed out to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
of Kuoiin, * the ruler whereof was on terms of hostiUiy with the 


I Corilhaiii, the first Porteguese explorer in India, stayed some time cm the 
Ifalahar coast (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487- 
Vasco da Gama reached Calient on May 20tb, 1498, See Dr. Hunter’s- His- 
tory, Vol. 1, pp, 87-88. 

a The Bnropean form of Qandrinah is, I guess, Oonlon or Caliconlan, For 
Conlon, Orilioonlan, Coohin, Calhmt, see the map at p, 96, of the above His- 
toiy. Ibn-i-Batutah (1804-1377) meniaons Qnilon and Caliout amongst the 
five chief ports that he had seen. See p. 48, n. 2 of the above History. 

» Dr. Hunter states that at the time the Malabar chiefs were tolerant of 
the religions of the many nations who traded at their ports. Abu Zaid when 
mentioning the foreign colonies records that the Hng allows each sect to fol- 
low Its own religion (Abu Zaidn-l-Hasan of Siraf translated m Sir Henry 
BUiot’s History of India) Maniohaeane, Musalmans, Jews, and Christians 
were alike welcome at the Malabar ports Hot only Jews from the earlier 
times (from 6th century BO.) and ‘St. Thomas Christians, • from68A,D., 

but also Arab traders (Moplahs) both in pre-Islamio and Islamic times were 

settled on the Matabar coasts. (See Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol I, pp. 98-100). 

4 The of OaUent received the Portngnese graoionsly. But the 

foreign merchants, then the most powerful community at his port, per- 
ceived that the new ocean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly by 
wav of the Bed Sea, They accordingly instigated the court officials to in- 
tngucs whichnearly endedinatreaoherousmae^re, p. 108, Hunter’s History, 
Vol I The Biyaz’s account would however shew that the provocation came 
from the side of the Portuguese, who came with a oinsadirg spirit. (See 


'’'tin Stab histories, he is caUed the ‘ Znmorin.’ wWch is the European 
form of the TamB Samuri, meaning < son of the Sea. > See Hunter’s History 

o£ P* 1.3 'rt 

6 Or Cochin. Prom Hunter’s History, Tol. 1, p. m, it would appear Da 
Gama denarted from Calioufe and for some time stonoed at Oannanore. 
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Samri, There they obtained permission to build a fort, and with- 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea< shore they built on its site a 
church. ^ And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India, In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a foit also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Christians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructed* others from trading 
therein. Consequently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the king of Knorin, and ravaging that province returned, 
The successors of the slam ruler collecting again a force raised 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the province, and under 
the advice of the Ferengis ^ placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with bis forces 
against Kuchin ^ At every time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 

1 In 1600 King Emmanuel of Porfcngal sent a fleet of thirteen ships under 
Pedro Alvarez Oaleral, who was well received by the Zamorin,and established 
a factory on shore at Calicut for purchase of spices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. The Arab merchants were roused to indig- 
nation, and sacked the Portuguese factory at Calicut, slaying the chief agent 
and fifty-three of his men. Oaleral retaliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, burning two more Calicut vessels on his way, 
Oaleral concluded a friendly treaty with the Ba^ah of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calicut, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Priendly overtures were also received by him from the Rajah of Quilon and 
Gannauor. See Hunter’s History, Vol, I, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosque, is in sad con- 
trast to the toleration and scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jemaalem.— See Sir William Muir’s ‘Annals 
of the Early Caliphate,’ p 210 

S Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establish an armed monopoly. See 
Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 108, 

* 1 04 , the Portuguese Christians. Eov the origin and significance of the 
term Feiengis^ see Dr. Hunter’s Fisfcory of British India, Vol, I, p I84f. Says 
Dr, Hunter : “ The ravenous hordes thus let loose in India, made the race- 
name of Christian (Ferengi) a word of terror until the strong rule of the 
Mn^al Empire tnrned it into one of contempt. ” See also n 2, tttd. 

* ‘In 1502 Vasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Seas came to 
India for the second time, with a fleet of twenty vessels. He bombarded Calicut 
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so that the Samri did not succeed in subduing if-, and Tvithout 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, he sent envoys 
to the rulers of Egypt, Jiddah, the Dakliin and Gujrat. Com- 
plaining of the malpractices of the Christians, he asked for Help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians over the Musalmans, he stirred up the veins of their 
zeal and rage. At length, Sultan Qab|ur ^uri^ despatched to the 

and destroyed its Arab merchant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Baticala, he established facboiies. Da Gama’s successes were stamed by re- 
volting cruelties never to be foi gotten, For a gruesome detail of those bai- 
barous cruelties, see Hunter’s History, Vol, I, pp, 109, 139, 140 and 141* Da 
Gama now (1503J retained to Lisbon The Zamoriu and the Arab merchants 
burned to avenge the tortures and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatic^ 
They attacked the Coohin Raja, seized his capital, and demanded sur- 
x‘ender of the Portuguese factors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
bravely held out until relieved by arrival of the next Portuguese fleet in Sep- 
tember, 1503 Hunter’s History, Vol. 1, p 110. This fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin Francisco de Albuquer- 
que. In India, the two Albuquerques built a fort at Cochin, established a 
factory at Quilon, and severely punished the Zamoiin. Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1501, whilst hia cousin was lost on his way home to8;eth<»»* with bis 
squadron.’ See Hunter’s History, Vol I, p. 111. 

The next expedition was sent in 1504 under Lopo Soarez de Alhergaria. * He 
ooutmued the policy of unspariug destruction against the ports m which 
Arab influence prevailed ; laid part of Calicut in rains, and burned Oranganor* 
Soarez broke the Arab supiemaoy on the Malabar coast. In 1505, King 
Emmanuel of Portugal sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Poitiiguose 
Viceroy in India His prmoip il duty was to coersce the Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might be friendly to the Arab raerch/ints, to sfcrengthea the Portu- 
guese factoritoa on shore, and thirdly, to break tlie Moslem Naval supremacy, 
inclndiiig the armed Arab meichantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who menaced the existence of Portugal in the 
East This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Mediaeval 
Christendom und Islam. In four years (1505-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed hia fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Musalmans,’ 
See Huiitei’s History, Vol I, p. 110. 

1 ** The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir Husain, who effected a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay coast, and was aiming to effect also a jnnotion with the 
southern Calicut squadion Lourenoo Almeida, son of the Portuguese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junotion, but was shot down. The Mofileni victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and lespectfully congratulated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twenty*two had covered him&elf with 
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iDdiau coasts a General, named Amir ]^nsain, with a fleet of 
thirteen war-vessels, containing a naval force with armaments. 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat and Sultan Mahmud Bahmani of the 
Dakhin also fitted out numerous ships from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Kolah, Dahil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu- 
guese. First, the ships from Egypt arrived in the port o£ Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gujrat set out for Jabul, which was 
the rendezvous of the Portuguese. And some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Goa and Dabil having also joined them, they 
kindled the fire of war; but suddenly, one warship full of the 
Portuguese quietly sailed up from the rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the sea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Ayaz, ruler of Deo, and Amir ^usain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and the Musalmans drank the potion of 
martyrdom, whilst the Portuguese triumphantly steered back to 
their own ports. Inasmuch as at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Khaqan^ of RSm (Turkey), defeated the Q^oriah Sultan^ of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Samri 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. lu the month of BramzSn, 915 
A.H., the Portuguese proceeded to Kallkot, set fire to the Cathe- 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. But 
on the following day, the Malabaiese collecting together attacked 

imperiehable gloiy. In 1509, Almeida, the senior, defeated the combined 
Moslem fleets ofl Dio, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt gave the Mameluke Suk&Uj of Cairo, work nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending further expeditions to India. 

[The Turks wrested Egypt from the Mameluke Sultan in 1517]. 

Almeida^s victory over Moslems ofl Dm on February 2nd, 1509, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for 
the ne^tt century into a Portuguese sea. ** See Hunter^s History of Biitish 
India, Vol. I, pp. 117418. 

** The first five years of annual expeditions from 1500 to 1505 had given the 
Portuguese the upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast. 
The following four years under Almeida (1505-1509) left them masters of the 
Indian Ocean. The next six years (1509-1516) were under Alfonso de Albu. 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power .on the Indian continent.” 
See ibid,, p. 119. 

1 In the printed Persian text, Khmikan is obviously a misprint or misread- 
ing for which is a title held by Suitaus of Turkey. 

% he,, the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. 
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tlie Christians, killed five hundi»ed leading Portnguese, nnd 
(li owned many of them in the sea. Those who escaped the sword 
fied to the port of KoIam,i and intriguing with the Chief of that 
place, at a distance of half a fa^sakk from that town, erected a 
small fort, and entrenched themselves there. And in the same 
year, they * wrested the fort of Goah fiom the possession of Ynsaf 
Adil Shah but the latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But after a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to the ruler of that place le-acquired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it fuither. And the Samri, from the 
humiliation and soirow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him ceased hostility, and estab- 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to erect a fort near tlje town of Kallkot, obtaining from 
them a stipulation to the effect that he would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
the fort was completed, they prevented bis trading in the afore- 
said articles, and commenced various malpratices and oppressions 
on the Musalmans. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
datklor,* being informed of the weakness of the Samri, trans- 
gressed the limits of propriety, and caused many Musalmans to 
drink the syrup of martyidom. The Samn, i*ep6uting of liis past 
policy, first proceeded to Kadatkior, and completely extinguished 

X Perhaps ‘ Ooulan.* 

8 Albuquerque (1509-1516) succeeded Almeida as the Portuguese Viceroy 
in India. 

8 Yusuf Add ifeah was king of Bijapur, which was one of the five Musal- 
man States formed in Southern India out of the old Bahman! kingdom. 

The fort of Goa was seized by the Portuguese m 1510. 

The pirate chief Tiraoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (m reality absent) they should seize the place. This they easily 
did in March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurad 11, whose romantic adventui^ had ended with his carving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried back to Goa, and drove out 
the Portuguese in May, The king being again called away by disturbances in 
the interior, the Fortuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timojtt ia November, 1510. Its rightful sovereign, Yasnf Adil ghah the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following month (December ) His son was a minor ** 
Sec Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 162-153. 

That is, * Cranganoi.^ (See map in Hunter’s History, Voh i, p. 90j.J 
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the Jews, so that no trace of them remained there. After this, 
with the support of all the Musalmans of Malabar, lie advanced 
to Kalikot, besieged the fort of the Portuguese, and fighting 
bi’avely defeated the latter, and stormed their fort. In conse* 
quenee, the power and prestige of the Malabarese Musalmans 
grew, and without any pass fiom the Portuguese they despatched 
oil their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger to 
the ports of Arabia. In tbe year 938 A.H , the Portuguese erect- 
ed a fort at Jaliat, which is six hat oh from Kalikot, and the pas- 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, the Christians^ in those years, dnnng the reign of 
Bttihan Nizam Shah, erecting a fort at Raikundah close to the port 
of Jabul, settled down there. In the year 943 A.H , erecting a fort 
also at Kadatklor, the Oiiriatians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulairnan, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey,* planned 

1 The woid means both ‘ a Christian,* as well ns a ‘ ftre-worehipper.’ 

In the latter sense, it would imply the ‘ Pnrsees.* 

3 In 1538, Solyiuan the Magnificent, Emperor of Tmkey, captured Aden 
(Hunter's History, Vol II, p 147). Constantinople, the capital of the old 
Eastern Homan Empire, is still known amongst MnsnlmSns in India as * Hum.* 

“ To the ‘ martyr’s blood * of the Portuguese, the Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet First the Arabs of the Indian ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith Then the Mameluke Siilttln of Cairo sent armaments. Finally enter- 
ed o^i the scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, which deemed its 
sabjngation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Portuguese threatened the Red 
Sea The Arabs of the Indian ports quickly sncoumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, haid-pushed by the Ofctommas 
from the north, could make no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
But the Turks or * Bumis ’ turned back the tide of Christian conquest m 
Asia. ‘ I’he cry, the Eumis are coming ' which afflicted Albuquerque, for ever 
resounded in the ears of his successors. When the Portuguese closed the 
Malabai shore route to the Moslem woild, the Arab ships struck boldly across 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maldive 
Island or far out at sea When the Portuguese secured the strong position of 
Dm at the north entrance to Indian waters, the Turks constantly harassed 
that station and tried to outfiank it by menacing the Portuguese factoiies 
westward on the Persian Gulf. When the Portuguese sought the enemy in 
the Bed Sea, they were often repulsed, and their momentary successes at 
Aden ended in lasting failure. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years* arrangement with the Tiirks, offering in 1541 to supply pepper in 
exchange for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in retiim 
for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian ports of the Red Sea. The unholy 
project came to nought. Pour yeare later, in 1545, the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn out the Portuguese from the ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Sent his. Vazir, Sulaiman Pagl^a, with a fleet of one hundred war- 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it fiist, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Sulaiman Pis^a in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Daud, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 

port of Deo, and commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, he sailed back to Turkey. And in the 
year 963 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmuz^ and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca,^ Milafor, Hak, 
Patan, ITashkur, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan Ali A^h;! stormed the fort of Snmatira ; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta- 
tion over his onuhtry. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hard-pressed, sent envoys to Ali Adil Siah, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H./ the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jaliat, whilst Nazim Shah and Adil §hah 
pushed on to Baikandah and Ooah.^ The Samn, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
but Nazim Shah pxid Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their obieots. hVom that time forward, the Portuguese 

the Fortngaese Bia $ in 1547, their jaDissanea appeared before Portuguese 
l^ialaooa , in 1651, and again in 1581, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat 
My present object is merely to bring into .view the straggle between Islam 
liTid Christendom for the Indian Ocean in the century preceding the appear- 
ance of the English on the scene. I dare not expand these preliminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrous devotion on both sides. 

See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 130-183. 

1 I.S., Ormuz* 

2 Malacca was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1611. See 
Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

S On the Portuguese seizing Goa in I5i0, the Portuguese naval supremacy 
along the South-Western In^an coast was thoroughly established, and no 
Musalman ship could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christians. See Dr, Hunter’a^istory of British India, VoU I, p. 136. ' 

52 
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Christians, adopting a settled policy^ of niolesting and oppress- 
ing the Miisalmans, perpetrated much highhandedness. Whilst 
some ships of Emperor Jalalu-d-d!n Muhammad Akbai', which 
without a pass from the Portuguese had proceeded to Makkah, 
were returning from the port of Jiddah, they looted them, 
and indicted various molestations and humiliations on the MusaL 
mans, and set dre to the ports of Adilabad and Farabin which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and ravaged them completely. And com- 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Portu- 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Governor of that place, ij^wajah Aliu-l-Mulk, a 
merchant of Shiraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed one 
hundred and dfty principal Portuguese, and quenched the dre of 
their disturbance. 

0 


SECTION II.— DESCRIPTIVE OF THE DOMINATION OP 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OF BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, &c. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad- 
shah® were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s Umara, like Nawab Abdu-r-Ra^im Eban Eban-i- 

I ** From the time of Albaquerqae the inexorable issue between Oatbolioism 
and Islam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itself fight- 
ing the battles of its 0od. ' I trust in the passion of Jesns Christ in whom 
I place all confidence,* Albuquerque declared in 1607 before entering on his 
governorship, *tp break the spirit of the Moors (Musalxnans)/ ‘ We desire 
nought else but to be close to God * ran the Moslem summons in 1589. It 
denounced the aggressions ' of the Christians of Portugal,* and warned an 
Indian prince that if he held back, bis soul would descend into hell. * (Snlai- 
inan Pashu to the ruler of Cambay, May 7th, 1539.) See Hunter’s History, 
Vol. X, pp. 129-130. 

® Akbar the Great, Emperor of India, born 1642, reigned 1556-1606, and 
wa 9 the contempo]|:ar 7 of Queen Elizabeth. 



Ebanan^ &c., taking passes from the Portuguese Christians, 
sent out ships to the ports. And for some time the state of 
things continued in this wise. When Emperor Nuru-d-diu Mu. 
hammad Jahangir ascended the throne of D^hli, he permitted the 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from the Christian Portuguese and the Christian French, &c , and 
who thirsi for the latter*s blood, and are in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Surat, 2 which pertained to the 
Piovince of Gujrat.^ This was the first place amongst the Indian 
sea-ports, where the English Ohiistians settled down. Before 
this, the English Christians used to bring theiz* trading ships to 

^ Abdtir fialiim, Khan-i-Khanan. was a son of Bairam ]^an, and ws^s 
born at Lahore, 964 A.H. In 984, he was appointed to Gnjrat He conqueied 
for Akbar Gnjrat, and defeated Saltan Muzaffar, Hmg of Gajrat, at the 
battle of Sarki]. His great deeds were the oonquests of Gnjrat and Smdb^ 
and the defeat of Snhail ^an of Bijapnr. (See Blochaznann’s Translation 
of Ain-i-Akbari, VoL I, p. 334). 

9 In 1607 Oaptain William Hawkins landed at Snrat with a letter from 
lames I. to the Mn|^al Emperor (Emperor Jahangir reigned 1605-1627), dnd 
proceeded to the Ooart at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swally* In 1612 Captain Best routed the Portugnese sf^uadron near Sarat, 
and obtained oongratolations of the Mu^al Governor, who allowed the 
English to settle at Surat in 1613. Hownton’s sea fight in 1615 estabjiahed 
English supremacy over the Portuguese. In 1616, Sir Thomas Roe wae sent 
by James 1. to be * ambassador to the Great Mogul. ’ Surat was the chief 
staiting place for Mecca, and the Portuguese squadron had troubled the ocean 
path of pilgrimage. The Imperial Court, too happy that one infidel fieet 
should destroy another, granted to Sir Thomas Roe an * order’ for trade. 
Eoe obtained a * permit ’ in 1616 for the English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also a similar ’grant’ in 1618 frqm Prince 
ghurram (afterwards Emperor ghah Jahanj who was then Mughal Viceroy 
of Gojrat. The English by their good conduct gradually acquired the posi* 
tion of a useful sea-police, and as patrol of the Moslem pilgrim-ocean-route , 
and as a ’ sure source of revenue,’ under the Great Mu^al. In 1657 the Eng- 
lish Company decided that there should be one ’ piesidency ’ in India, that 
being at Surat. See Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap II. 

5 Akbar conquered and re-conquered Gujrat and the piovince on the shore 
of the Gulf of Cambay between 1672-1592 ; and these were finally annexed 
to the Mughal Empire in 1593. Snrat was the Capital of Gujrat and the 
Chief Mughal port on the western coast for the embarkation of pilgrims to 
Mecca Surat is tbe modern representative of tbe ancient province of Surash'- 
tra which included not only Gnjrat bub part of Kathiwar. See Dr. 
Hunter s Histoiy, Vol. II, p. 47, and his reference to Cunningham’s Ancient 
Chogra^hy of £nd%a. 
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the porta of India, and after sale of their cargoes used to sail hack 
to their own country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those of the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, Ac., gradually sprang up at 
different centres both in the Dakhin ^ and in Bengal,* and they paid 

1- For the iirst English settlements on the Madras Coast (1611-1658), see Or 
HuntePs History of British India, Vol. II, Chap HI Their first settlement 
under Captain Hippen on that coast was in 1611 at Hasnlipatam, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Golconda Kingdom (founded in 1512 under Kutab 
Shahi line on the breaking-up of the Mnsalman Bahmani Dynasty, and not 
subdued by the Mughal Empire until 1687). In 1632, the English received 
the ^ Golden Fhermaund ’ (farman) of the Golconda Kmg for their settlement 
at^JS^asnlipatain In 1639, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed the grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was tajised to an indepen- 
dent * presidency/ and m 1658, the English Company declared all its settle- 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fort St Geoigo. 

^ For an account of the English settlements m Bengal (bet ^en 1633-1656), 
see liunter’s History of ‘ British India, * Vol. II, Chap. IV; aud Wilson's 

* Early Annals of the English m Bengal, * Vol I. 

Ip 1632, by order of Emperor §hah Jahan, Qasim destroyed the Por- 
tugueise settlement at Hugli, and expelled the Portuguese who had been ill- 
treatmg the Moslems. The English Company's agent at the Masulipatam fac- 
tory seized the occasion, and sent out in 1683, on a country boat, eight Eng- 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile piovinces it the mouth of 
the Ganges. These headed by Halph Cartwright reached Hadshpur in Orissa^ 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, an Foit Barabati, an 
Cuttack, where resided a Mu^al Deputy- Governor for Orissa, named Agka 
Muhammad Zaman This polite Peisian — ^the Deputy-Govemoi of Orissa — 

* received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined his head to 

Mr Cartwright, then slipping oS his sandal offered his foot to the English 
raerohant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last was fam to do it.' 
(Hnnter*a History, Vol. II, p, 89). The Deputy-Governor on May 5tb, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trade (See text of order 
in Wilson's Sarly Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 11-12). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English in 1634 by Emperor 8hah Jahan, confining them to 
Pippli near au old mouth of the Subaruarukha river On May 6th, 1633, the 
English built a house of business at Hariharpur,' near Jagatsingpur iu the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal, In June, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory at 
Balasore. In 1650, the English founded a factory at Hugli. Gabriel Sough - 
ton, au English Surgeon, who was in 1650 Surgeon to Shah (Mu^al 

Viceroy of Bengal who resided at Ba3maha)), used his influence in the Vice- 
regal Court, m getting favour extended to the English, who received in 1650 
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cnstoms-duties lik#^ others. During the reign of Emperor Anrang- 
zeb Alamgir, the English rendered loyal services to the Emperor, 
and were, therefore, granted an Imperial Farman^^ permitting them 
to erect trading factories in the Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal especially, and also remitting cnstoms-dnties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
payment by the latter of three thousand rupees, as has already 
been mentioned in connection with the foundation of Calcutta. 
From that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal, 

In the year 1162 A.H , liTawab MuzafEar Jang, maternal grand- 
son of Nizamu-l*Mulk A§af Jah, at the instigation of Husain 
Dost alias Ghand, who was one of the leading men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with the Christian French, and attacked 
Anwaru-d-dln Shun ghahamat Jang Gopamam, who was l^azim 
of Arkat from the time of Hawab Kizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah, in 
order to wrest the province of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
and Hawab Shahamat Jang, on the battle-field, displaying bravery 
and heroism, was killed. I^awab Hizimu-d-daulah, second son 
of Nawab A^af Jab, who, on the death of his father, had suc- 
ceeded to the masnad of the Viceroyalty of. the Dakbin, on hear- 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise Mnza:Sar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bulchaii 
(Pondichery) on the 26th Eabiu-l-awal 1163 A.H,, Nizamu-d- 
daulah fought a battle, iu which he triumphed, whilst Muza:£Eai* 
Jang was captured. Nizamu-d- daulah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat. The Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery) conspired with 
Himmat Shan and other Afghan generals of Karnatitj^ who were 
servants of Nizamu-d--daulah, and deceiving them by holding out 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of obliga- 

a * mshan* or * permit’ from Shah Shuja to trade duty-free in Bengal on pay- 
ment of Bs. 8,000. 

i His Majesty Emperor Anrangzeb on 27th. February, 1690, granted a/or- 
man to the English. The farman sets forth that * all the English having made 
a most hnmble, submissive petition that the ill-orimes they have done may be 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fine of Ks 160,000, to restore all plundered 
goods and behave themselves no more in such a shameful manner, the Em- 
perot accepts their submission and grants them a new license for trkde, on 
coi^dition that ’ Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, be turned out and expelled.* 
(STee Hunter’s History, Vol 11, p. 266). In 1690, Oharnock returned .from 
Madras, atfd for the third time anchored at Oaloutta. 
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tions. Those traitors tied up the waist of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulchari (Poudichery), 
on the night of the sixteenth Muliarrara, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night<.attack, and killed Nawab Nizamu-d>daulah« After the fall 
of Nawab Nizamu-d-daulah, the A fgh ans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab Muzafilar Jang on the inamad, Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded to Bulchari (Pondichery) with a contingent of the 
Afghans^ and taking a latge number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
large force consisting of Afghans and Christians, he set out for 
Jgfaidarabad, and crossing the confines of Arkat came to the Af- 
ghan tract. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broke out 
between Mnzafiar Jang and the Afghans, and it led to a fight* 
On the 17th Babiu-l-awal of the aforesaid year, both sides ar- 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one aide were arrayed 
MnzafEar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Afghans. Himmat Sbun and other Af^an Generals, meeting 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French entered the 
service of Amzru-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son of A^af 
J|Lh, received as jaglra. Sikakul and Bajbandari, &c., and acquired 
so much infiuence, that their orders became cuiTent in the Dakhiu. 
ISTo Musalman ruler had before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakbin. It was Huzafiar Jang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
Wiien the Christian French acquired so much infiuence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the French, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir- 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Surat into their own possession, and established fortified fac- 
,tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab An wSru-d- 
dln !|^aa Qopamani, the Subahdar of Arkat, and nominally 
installing another person at its bead, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Nawab Muhammad ili Shan, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
]^an, entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The latter 
advancing to the assistance of Nawab Muhammad All !]^an spared 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves ^itrenuously to 
exterminate the French. In 1174 A.H., the English besieged 
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the fort of Bulohari (Pondichery), and wresting it from the hands 
of the French rased it, whilst Sikakhl, Rajbandari, and other 
Jd.gir8 were unexpectedly abandoned by the French. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali l^an, with the support of the English, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Vioeioyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajah Amiru-l-Hind Muhammad Ali ghan 
Mansur Jang, subordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, 
Nazim of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suflered of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jafar Ali !Q^an, treating the English as his confldants and collea-* 
gues in the Nizamat of Bengal, su:flered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegratiou 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Subah the 
Provincial Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde- 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa have come into the possession 
and authority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the Governor-General, coming from England, resides in OaL 
outta, and selecting Deputies for the collection of the revenue 
and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad- 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the i^alisah Kaohiii^ (tlie Court of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each ?ila (District). And the Deputies and the 
Ziladars (District OMoers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 A.H., when the English became victorious® over 
Nawab Vaziru-l-Mulk Shujau-d-daulah, Nazim of the Subah of 
Audh and Ilahabad (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Yazir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Subah also, and seizing the district 
of Banaras have separated it from that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab- Vazir, as the 

1 That is, the Board of Revenue or the * Sudder Board * 

S For this victory and the treaty that followed, see note mU and 
Mutai^er^n, 
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latfeer’s servants, exercise inflaence over aa aifafrs. Heaven knows 
what would be the eventual upshot of this state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort of 
Madras an old factory and a large army. They have also ac- 
quired possession of the Province of Arkat They hold, as jcigh s 
under Nizam All Qan, the towns of Ganjam, Barampur, Ichapurj 
Sikakul, Tshaqpatan, the fort of Qasim kotah, Rajbandar, Ilor 
(Ellore), Machlibandar (Masullipatam), Bajwarah, and the fort of 
Kondbali, &c., and the Zamindars of those places appearing before 
them pay m levenue And whenever Nizam All Qan needs 
auxiliaries, they fuimish him with strong contingents, and out- 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians^ are embellished with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of considerate- 
ness and conrtesy. They arv. matchless in the firmness of their re- 
solutions, in the perfectness of their alertness, in the organisation 
of battles, and in the arrangement of feasts. They are also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of their subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adherence to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
their words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They ai'e 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honouiahle. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they read the book of crooked- 
ness. And notwitli standing their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with the faith, laws, and religion of Musalmans. 

All wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the same place : 

The dream (of empire) is one and the same, only its interpreta- 
tions vary. 

I The author of the Biyaz appears to be remarkably liberal and catholio 
in his views, as the concluding lines of his History would indicate Compare 
this picture of the * new Ijnglisb rulers ’ with that in the Seir^ul’Mvta/^erm* 


The End. 
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Baiwarah, 414 

0 

Ohagtai or Mugh^h 5 
Ohagtai Khan, 6 
Ohingiz Khan, 6, 76 
Chittagong, 10, 41, 227 
Clive 27 369, 370 
China, 30 

Calcutta, 30, 247, 366, 369, 

370 

Charnock, 31, 32, 411 
Chandanagore, 35 
Christian French, 35, 411 
Ohinsurah, 35 
Ohakwar tribe, 36, 296, 327 
Chaklas, 50, 255 
^andpur, 128 
Colgong or Kahalgaon, 129 
Qhunar, 140, 147 
Chuta Nagpur, 142 
Ohausa, 143 
Ohapargbatta, 147 
Cuttack or Katak, 158, 161 
Chalmah Beg, sumamed Khan 
Abin, 157 
Ohitor, 203 

Christian Portuguese, 209, 210, 
400,401 
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Captain Moore, 230 
Christian Dutch, 232 
Chaukidars, 256 
Crown-lands or Khalsah, 268 
Christian Danes, 276 
Christian English, 276, 408, 410 
Cotton-fabrics, 289 
Ohehelsatun, 290 
Ohandigadah, 301 
ChiUca lake, 303 
Chidan Hazari, 311 
Ohaprah or Jobraghal^, 33 
^auth, 847, 361 
Ohunakhali, 366, 374 
Ohakai, 381 

Ohampanagar nalla, 39C 
Colonel Goddard, 391 
Oarnac, Ma 3 or, 392 
Captain ITan, 394 
Caliphs of Baghdad, 400 
Oovilham, 401 
Calicut, 401 
Ceylon, 407 ' 

Captain William Sawkiiis, 40 o 
Captain Best, 409 
Captain Hippen, 410 
Child Mr., 411 

D 

Dinar, 3 

Delhi, 6, 8, 27. 34, 40, 61, 66, 60, 
64, 69, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
95, 101, 119, 136, 187, 142 
Dakhin, 6, 19, 32, 63, 132, 197, 412, 
414 

Diwcmt 6, 27, 248 
Dctstura, 7 

Diyar-i-Lakhnauti, 9 
Dngharia, 28 
Dams 30 
Dutch, 85, 296 
Dupleias, 36 
Danes, 36 
Dharmpur, 37 


Durjan Singh, 37 
Dacca, 39, 49, 100, 103, 119, 121, 
129, 174, 194, 210, 212, 214, 224, 
225, 232, 381 
Dadha, 47 

Deocote, 47, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71 
Damdamah, 47 
Dinajpur, 47, 100, 306 
Dakhinshahbazpur, 49 
Damudar, 49 
Durjadhab, 50 
Daiius Hystaspes, 64 
Dahlu, 66 
Dara or Darin s 56 
Dravidians, 57 
Daria Khan. 59, 181, 191, 196 
Doab, 60 
Diwcm-i^ArHi 60 
Darjeeling, 65 
Debalpur, 86, 216 
Dadheg or Chief Justice, 87 
Deo Mahal or Maldive, 97 
Dauyal Prince or Dullal Ghaal, 
132 

Daud Khan, 154, 165, 166, 157, 
158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
220 , 

Dariapur, 168 
Dholpur, 181 

Darab Khan, 184, 186, 187, 195 
Dara Shekoh Prince, 200, 216, 
217, 219, 227 
Daulatabad, 200 
Dharmatpur, 216 
Diler Khan, 217, 220, 221 
Diwalgaon, 225 
Duldan namjal, 228 
Dilawar Zamindar, 229, 230 
Daud Khan Quraishi, 242 
Biwan-i-Jagir, 249 
Darab Narain Qanungo, 252, 262 
Diwan-i-Kul, 254 
Diwan-KJam/i, 258, 290 
Diwan Mohanlal 261 
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Diwan Bhupat Bad, 262 
Debi Das, 263 
Dalip Singh, 264 
Darbhanga, 296, 355, 359 
Dardanah Begam, 302, 307, 325, 
327, 831 

Diwan Alamohand, 312, 323 

Daur Quli K!han. 319 

Diwan Ohm Bai, 323 

Darvesh Khan, 332 

Dnlab Bam, Bajah, 341, 342, 350 

Dunahpur, 366 

Dost Muhammad Kha n. 368, 369 
Daudpor, 374 
Dan Shah Pirzadah, 376 
Dr. Fullerton, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393 

Dhiraj Narain, 393 
Dalai Bai, 395 
Dabil, 399, 403 
Deo, 403 
Downton, 409 
Darham, 305 

B 

iUnglish, 6, 30, 35, 295, 369, 375, 387, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414 

English Governor-General, 413 
English Bast India Company, 
30, 31, 32, 40, 45, 46 
English Chiefs, 31, 33, 34, 371, 
375, 376, 385, 413 
English Silk Factory, 45, 46 
England, 33, 369 
Eminuddaulah A§af Biaii, 36 
Emperor Muhammad S^ah 
Tughlak, 40, 84, 96 
Emperor Akbar, 41, 148, 150, 408 
Eklakhi Mosque, 45 
Emperor Jahangir, 50, 168, 172 
Emperor Altamsh. 59, 72 
Emperor Qutbuddin, 61, 63, 64 
Emperor S^ahabuddin Ghori, 60 


Emperor Muizuddm, 60 
Emperor Aram Shah. 71 
Empress Baziah, 75 
Emperor Tughlak Shah, 84, 92, 
97 

Exodus of Delhi population to 
Bengal, 92 
^kdalah, 132 

Emperor Babar, ld4, 135 
Emperor Humayun, 136, 139, i41 
Emperor Aurangzeb, 283, 284 
Empress Kur Jahan, 169, 172, 
181, 194, 208, 209 
Emperor Shah Jahan, 205, 210 
Empress Mumtaz Mahal aUm 
Arjumand Banu Begam, 208 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, 287, 
322, 351 

Emperor Shah Alam, 388, 392 
Emmanuel, 402 
Egypt, 403, 404 

F 

Jt'omjda/r, 6, 30 

Frontiers of Moslem Bengal, 9 
Firuzabad or Panduah, 28, 97, 100 
Fatheabador Faridpur, 28, 42, 49, 
129, 155 
Firuz Bai, 24 
Port William, 30, 31 
Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 35, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Ohandanagore, 35 
Frafehruddm Sultan, 40, 85, 92, 
95,96 

Fateh Shah, 49, 121, 123, 124 

Ferishta, 52 

Firdausi, 56 

Fur or Forus, 56 

Fariduns, 56 

Firuz Koh, 60 

Firuz, Shab. 95, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
105, 124, 125, 137 
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Firuz Rajab Malik, 96, 97 
Fakhruddin, Mubank Shab Sul- 
tan, 104 

Fateh Slian, 167 
Firuz Khan, 204 
Fasih Khan, 204 
Fatebpnr Sikri, 206 
Fedai Khan, 208 
Fatih Jang ^an, 220 
Farhad Khan, 230, 231 
Firuz Khan Syed, 231 
Farukhsir, 246, 265, 287 
Forcible couyersion of Hindus m 
Bengal, 258 
Fartnanhari, 290 
Fakhrulla Beg, 330 
Farrukhabad, 360 
Fatuha, 380 
Fermgis, 402 

G 

Ghulam Husain Salim, author of 
the Riyazu~8-8alcLtin, 2, 6 
George Udney, 2, 46 
Ga^pati, 16, 177 
Ghiasuddm Tu^lak, 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 167 
Gondwarah, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 61, 54, 62, 117, 125, 129, 
131, 182, 136, 140, 141, 142, 146, 
151, 156, 168, 161 
Govindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Oaragola, 38, 382 
Ganges, 39, 53, 344 
Ghazi Shah, 40 

Ghiasuddm Sultan, 40, 47, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 132 

Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 66, 224, 251, 
306 

Gangarampur, 41, 47 
Gangcbjal cloth manufacture, 43, 
260 

Goamalti factory, 46 

Grant of Diimni of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah 
Alara, 60 
Gashtasp, 64 
Greeks, 63, 54 
Gangdozh, 56 
Ghazni, 69, 60, 61 
Garmsir, 69, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 69 
Ghor, 60 
Garghasp, 65, 66 

Ghiasuddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71, 
72 

Ghagar 89, 134 
Ghorians, 90 
Gumti, 105 
Gul, 109 

Ghiasuddm Muhammad Shah, 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Gujrat, 132, 136, 182, 400 
Gasa Lakhan, 132 
Ghiasuddm Abul Muzzafar Mah« 
mud Shah, 158 
Ghazi Khan, Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 161 
Gujra Khan, 168 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225, 231 
Golkondah, 262 
Gulab Kai, 262 

General Abdul Karim Khan, 296 
Ghalib All Khan, 303, 304 
Ghaug Khan, 316, 318, 320 
Ghazanfar Husam, 320 
Gheriah, 321 

Ghasiti Khanam, 323, 363, 381 
GJmsalhhana, 204 
Gu^ar Klian, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Rasul Khan. 346 
Gbaus Khan Muhammad, 361 
Ghulam Shah, 378 
Gya-Manpur, 384 
Gurgan Khan. Armenian, 388, 390, 
891, 396 
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Crhttlam Husain ^an Hawab, 
author of the Sevr^vH^Muia^er- 
im., 388, 890, 392, 893 
Ghulam Qadir Shaikh, 894 
Ghalib All Khan. 394 
Goa, 399, 404 405 
Ghonah or Mameluke Sultans 
of Efitypt, 404 
Ganjam, 414 
Goalpara, 107 

H 

Hatim, 2 

Hindustan, 5, 19, 25. 44, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 56, 60, 61, 65, 99 
Hussamuddin Iwaz, styled Sultan 
Ghiasuddin Khilji, 16, 60, 69, 
72,73 

Husain Shah, 16, 60, 129 
Hasan Khan Khazanchi. 17 
Ham, 19, 53 
Hind, 19, 20, 53 
Habagh, 19 
Hardwa-r, 24 

Humayun Emperor, 25, 114, 136 
Hirajhil, 29 

Hugli, 29, 31, 35, 36, 46, 49, 210, 
262, 342, 410 

Hamida Banu Begam, 86 
Hahz, the Immortal Persian poet, 
40 

Hamawaran, 55 
Hormuz, 56 

Hassamuddin TJghal Beg, 61, 80 
Haji Ilyas, styled Sultan Shams- 
uddin Bhangarah, 97, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 134 

Hazrat Shah JaJlaluddin, 97 
Hazrat JaUal Sunargaon, 103 
Hamiduddin Kunfmshm Shaikh, 
111 

Hindus, 18 
Hinduism, 14 
Habagh Khan. 126 
54 


Hajipur. 138, 154, 355, 892 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, 126, 
128 

Hemu, 147, 151 

Hazrat Ala, 153 

Hanso, 153, 158 

Husain Quli Khan, 161 

Hoghang Khan, 179 

Haio, 228 

Himat Singh, 233 

Hamid Khan Quraishi, 244 

Hap Abdullah KhOrasani, 255 

Haidarabad, 255, 293, 412 

Hnsainpur, 282 

Han' Ahmad, 292 293, 294, 297, 
311 

Hashim AH Khan, 294 
Hassan Muhammad, 820 
Hafizullah Khan, 320 
Hashim Ali Khan, styled Zainu- 
ddin Ahmad Khan Haibatjang, 
324 

Hap Mohsm, 330 
Hijli, 333 

Hahz Qadir, 331, 336 
Haji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Haiat Kha>n, 355 
Haiatpnr-golah, 368 
Habib Beg, 369 
Hilsa, 383 
Harmuz, 407 
Hariharpur, 410 
Himxuat Khan. 411 

1 

Islamabad or Chittagong, 7 
Ighm, 7 

Ibn-i-Batutah, 7 
Isa Kha n Ai^an, 8, 175 
Ibrahim Zardaght, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 
Izzul mnlk, 73 

Izzuddin Tnghan S^an, 74, 76 
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Islam EThap. 146 
Islam Shah, 147 
Ibrahim Ehan, 160 
Ibrahim Khan Sar, 151 
Islam Khan, 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213,214 

Iqhalrumiah^i-Johanqiri, 172, 193 
IftiKhar Khan, 17,4, 176, 194 
Ibrahim KhanFatehjang, 180, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195 
Islam Khan Mnshadi ahas Mir 
Abdns Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chighti Faruqi, alms 
Shaikh Alauddin, 212 
Izad 217 
Ihtifihani Shan, 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Nawab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Hnsain, 229, 230 
Iqta, 244 
Iram, 291 
Inchapnr, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jainagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 164, 168. 
lagannath, 16, 18, 63, 158, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114i, 132, 135 
Jafar 27, SO, 31, 32, 33, 36, 

37, 38, 40, 42, 60, 266, 267 
Jabangimagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222. 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 28 
Jharkand, 24. 142 
Jallalgadba fort, 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 46, 60, 168, 202 
Jaiohand, 66 


Jamsheds, 66, 69 
Jallaluddm Khilji, 90 
Jallahiddin, son of Eajali Kans, 
98, 117, 118 
Jallal Khan, 140, 141 
Jabangir Beg, 141 
Jmnatabad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Quli Beg, 143 
Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallalnddin, Md. Akbar Padshah 
149, 153, 367 
Junid Shan, 168, 164 
Jahangir Quli Khan. 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Basnlpur, 
48, 49, 197, 232, 236, 243, 261, 
266, 266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
Jamal Shan, 230 
Jagat Eai, 232, 243 
Jctgir, 143, 244, 

Jamah, 249 
Jihdt taxes, 249 
Jmarain Qanungo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Sahn, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jalnis Khana, 290 
Jasunat Eai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 837 
Jagdishpur, 352, 387 
Janoji, 364 

Jasarat Khan. 381, 382 
Jamshid, 166 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 396 

Jagatset Mabtab Eai, 896 
Jabnl, 399, 404 
Jews, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpnr, 410 
Jafargamj, 107 
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K 

Koiwal, 6 
Kroh or Eob^ 7 
EJiattaki 7 

King Eakhruddm, 7 
Elalapahar, 8, 16, 17, 18, 42, 150, 
163, 165 

Knoh Behar, 10, 11, 38, 49, 54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrnp or Kamra or Kamtah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tiribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Klia ta. 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kaliir Shaikh. 18 
Kartalab ^an, 28 
Kanu], 19, 56 
Kah, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 3*1 
Kosi, 37 
Katrasund4r, 40 
Khan-Khananpur. 42 
Khanjahan, 45 1 
Khwajah Qutbnddin, 45 
Khalifatabad. or Bagerhat 48, 129 
E3ialifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Haio, 49, 175 
Kamil Jama Tumari, or Perfect 
Eevenue-Roll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154 
Kumayun, 56 
Kaianians, 56 
Kaimuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 56, 90 
Khusrau. 56 


Ehil3i8, 58 
Kalmjar, 64, 146 
Kalpi, b4, 147 
Kangtosi, 69 
Khwa]ah Tash, 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
Khutba, 116 
Khan Jahan Vazir,JU3 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Khawas Qan, 139, 140, 141 
Khizr ^an, 145, 147, 148 
Kiwaspur Tandah, 150, 161, 161 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 336 

Munim Khan 

158, 160. 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

Khan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163. 166 
H^wajah Muzaifar Ah Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

aizrpur, 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar ^an, 174, 176, 194 
Khurram Prince, 181 
Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Eahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Ktedmat Parast Sian, 200, 204 
Kbanazad Khan. 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Khurdah. 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Khwajah Kamaluddui, 216 
Kaohwah, 219 
Kadi Ban, 223 

Khan-i-Khanaii Muazzam Khan, 
Mir Jumla, 224, 225, 226 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Khap. 230 


Kai S^usrau, 66 
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Kigianram Zamindar of Bardwan, 
231, 233, 243 
Karanphuh river, 231 
KarkwnSi 238, 253 
Khwa^ali Anwar, 240 
Etwajah Asam, 240 
Khan Dauran, 240 
Blhaleah Mahal, or Crown-lands, 
243 

KarTalab Shan, 247, 248, 252, 
254 

Kali Kunwar, 2*0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimabad, 271 

Khan^ahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Shan, 272 

Khwajah Md , Kamil, 277 
Kafcwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan. 279 
Khizr Khan, 281, 

Kliahoai Kkaruth, 290 
Khalisah Kachery, 290 
Shwajah Mutassim, 295 
Shwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Ohand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrah. 319 

Katjuri, 334 
Kamharm, 334 
Karguzar Kha n. 368, 369 
Kha dim Hnsam, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Parahad, 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
Kochm, 401 
Kanor, 402 
Koiah, 403 
Kolam, 40 J 
Kadat klor, 405 
Khwa]ah Ali-ul-Mulk. 408 
Kha n-i-Khanan. Abdiu* Rahim, 
408 


Kamatik, 411 
Kandbah fort, 414 

L 

Lakhugirah, 13 
Landahdalul, 15 

Lakhnanti or Ganr or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 55, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 

Lakboghat, 3x 
Jjal Bagh, 38, 39, 335 
Lakhman Sen, 51 
Lakhmania, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lalah, 109 

Lodi Khan, surnamed Khanjahan, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 176 
Laghkar Khan, 178 
Lachmam Norain, 223 
Lemdah, 339 
Loha Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lourenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kuch Behar, 224 

M 

Muftit 5 
Mir Adilf 5 

Murang, 10, 37, 38, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Meoh tribe, 11 
Man tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12, IS 
tribe, 12 
Mabanadi 16, 160 
Musalman Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
MimtaWiahul-TawarUcht 18 
Muvghidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Quh, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabiid, or Murghxdabad,27 
28 
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Ma^8us £!han> 28 

Mahah^ 28 [Moslem Eule, 28 

Mint-towns in Bengal, nnder 

Malra], 19 

Mvharvr, 21 

Majwma&cKara corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minliajn-s-Sira], author of Taba^ 
qati-Naavri, 25, 47, 52 
Mnghals, 26, 26, 82, 60, 86, 132, 
136, 141, 144, 145, 162, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaim Shan, 5han-i-£hanan 
25, 42, 162, 156, 168, 159, 160 
Matijhil, 29 
Mughal merchants, 30 
Mughalpnrah, 31 
Mir Nasir, 31 
Makhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 
MiiOBvru-^l^Uinarahf 36 
Megna 39, 49 

Mnsalman feudal Barons, 39 
Mir Jnmla, 39, 175 
Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
Majnun Khan, 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42, 46, 119, 126, 
129, 131, 138, 139, 140, 141, 145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Eajah, 42 
Mukund-ohor, 42 
Mahmudpur, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49, 158 
Man Sing, 44, 162, 168, 169 
Maldah, 45 
Mahananda, 45 
Mahh^i^^ Shah Jalal, 45 
Mednipur, 49, 155, 158 
Mahc^hoAut, 50 

Murgh^d Quli Kha n*8 Ko/mil Jawd 
T'uma/n or Perfect Eevenue- 
Boll, 50 


Moslem Kingdom of Bangalah 
or Bengal, its territorial and* 
financial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 60, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mutamad Khan, author of IqhaU 
namah^^i’-Jahangirij 50 
Madhn Sen, 51 
Manuohehar, 63 
Mongols, 55, 66 

MuiznddmMd. Sam, Sultan, 59, 
60, 69 

Muhammad Ba^*;iar Khilji 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 66. 66 
Major Eaverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhau Kote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji, 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Mantogh, 70 

Malik Jalaluddin, Khan> 77 
Muhammad Tatar Kha n. 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajnddin, 80 
Malik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Sunaj, 80 

Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82, 83 
Muhammad Shah Emperor, 84, 
85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asadiillah, summed Sarfaraz 
Khan. 274 

Mirza Lutfullah sutnamed Mur^ 
ahid Quh Khan II, 274, 292,298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumla, 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mnbarikn-d-Daulah, 282 
Mir Md. Pazil, sumamed Qamrnd- 
dm Husain Khan. 286 
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Md. Tacii Ehaii, 286, 292, 297, 298, 
302 

Md» Muazzam, surnamed Jtjaiiiadur 

Shah, 287 

Musalman population in Bengal, 
4, 39, 40, 64, 66, 71, 90, 92, 108, 
132, 133, 135, 143, 165, 166, 244, 
249, 260, 261, 276, 288, 289, 321, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Farasi, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Shan, 297 
Mir Habib, surnamed Habibullah 
Khan, 299, 300, 301 302, 303, 304 
Murad Ali.Khan, 304, 306 
Matisln Jasuiiant Rai, 304 
Mirza Md, Said, 306 
Mir ghartuddin, 307, 310 
Md Khan Bangash 308 
Md Zulfuqar Khan. Sll 
Mustafa Khan, 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md, Baqir Khan. 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Khan. 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haidar Shah. 311 
Mir Diler Shah, 311 
Mardan Ah Khan, 311 
Mahabat Jang, 312 
Mukhalis Ali Khan 325 
Masuhpatam, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbhun] Raja, 338 
Musahib IQian. 339 
Masum Kabuli, 3 66 
Malafir, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 411, 414 
Mahrattas 340, 365 
Mir Shu 3 auddin, 341 
Murad All Khan. 341 
Mir Sharif, 341 


Mir Abul Hasan, 343 

Mirza Piran, 343 

Mir Mehdi, 343 

Mankant, 345 

Mankarah, 348 

Md. Ghaus Khan. 351 

Mohan Singh. 353 

Murad Sher Shan, 855 

Mir Nazar Ah, 363 

Mansurgan], 363 

Mohanlal Kyesth, 364 

Manik Ohaud, 366 

Mir Muhammad, 368 

Mir Murad Ah, 368 

Manihan, 368 

Murad Ah, 369 

Mir Madan, 374 

Mir Md Qasim, 375 

Mirza Mehdi Ah Khan. 376 

Mir Turab Ah Khan, 385 

Miran alias Sadiq Ah Khan. 383 

Major Oarnac, 386 

Mr Henry Vansittart, 387 

Mr. Ellison, 387 

Mr. Bettesoii, 387 

Md Taqi, Khan, 388 

Major Adams, 390 

Malkar, 391 

Major Munro, 393 

Mir Md, Kazem Khan, 393 

Madak, 393 

Md. Ma.sum, 393 

Malacca, 400 

Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilj*i, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddm Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Rajab, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
Mahk Tajuddm, 103 
Mahk Saifiiddin, 103 
Muazzamabad, 108, 111 
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Malik Andil, snmamed Firuz 
Shah. 122, 123, 124, 126, 126 
Muzzafar Shah. 126, 127, 128, 129 
Malik Badr Diwana, 126 
Mecca or Makkah, 128, 167, 279 
Medina, 279 
Mai Kunwar, 132 
MuBimder Ghazi, 132 
Mosqnes, 138, 143 
Madrassahs or Colleges, 133 
Makhdum Alam, 138, 134 
Malik Marjan, 136 
Makhdum Akhi Sirajuddin, 136 
Mirza Dost Beg, 140 
Mir Haidar Beg Quohin, 141 
Mirza Hendal, 142, 143 
Mulla Muhammad Aziz, 144 
Muhammad Khan, 146, 147 
Muhammad Salim Shah, 146, 162 
Muhammad Khan Sur, 146 
Muhammad Shah Adil, 147, 148, 
149, 160, 151 
Mabariz Khan. 147, 149 
Miyan Sulaimau Kararant, 147, 
152, 165 

Mughalmari, 164, 155, 168 
Muzzafar Khan. 156, 163, 164, 165 
Mirza Kamran, 157 
Mokamah, 158 
Masum Khan. 166, 175 
Mahbub All Khan. 165 
Mitti, 165 

Marzban-i'Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Mutaqad Qian, 174, 178, 179, 194 
Muqqarab ]SiaH, 174 
Muazzam Khan, 175, 177, 205, 211 
Mukkaram Khan. 175, 205, 207, 
211 

Mamriz Khan. 178, 179 
Miyan Isa Khan. 178 
Mirza Ghaus Beg, 180 
Md, Sharif, 180 
Mando, 181, 185, 212 


.Mirza Safshikan, 181 
Mirza Husain Safavi, 181 
Mirza Saifuddin Safayi, 181 
Malwa, 182 

Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan, 
182, 183 

Muhammad Ghias Beg, 182, 190 
Mahabat Khan, 188, 184, 185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdur Rahim Khaa«i»Khan 
an, 184, 187 
M%r Atash, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhgii, 204 
!Mirza Bustam Safavi, 206, 211 
Mirza HidaituUah, 207 
Mir Zanf, 207 
Mvr Bakr-i-Ncmarahi 207 
Mumtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Murad, 209 
Manijah Begam, 209 
Mir Abdus Salam, suramed Islam 
Khan II, Maghadi, 212 
Manik Bai, 212 
Mirza Jan Beg, 218 
Muazzam Khan Khand-Khanan. 
Mir Jumla, ^20, 221, 223, 224, 
225, 226 

Mast Salah, 223 
Mukhalis Khan. 224 
Mir Murtaza, 225, 296, 229 
Md. Beg, 226 
Mathurapur, 225 
Md. Abid; 226 
^Miana Khan. 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib, surnamed Shaista 
Khan, 227, 228. 229, 230, 231 
Magh pirates, 227, 229 
Mannar Khan Zamindar, 222, 230, 
231 

Murad Khan. 228 
Md. Shafi, 228 
Md. Sharif, 229 
Md. Beg, 229 
Mahi Order, 237 
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Madad-i-mash tenure, 244, 257 
Maulana Bum!, 245 
Mirza Hiadi, sumamed Kartalab 
Khan, 247 
Mastimji, 253 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 255 
Manaahdars, 258 
Mutasadi, 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamunal Mulk Alauddaulah 
Jafar Khan Hasir Jang, 259 
Muhammadpur or Mahmudpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Abu Turab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bangali, 270, 271 
Muhammed Khan, 270 

N 

Naugiirvan, 3, 56 
Nazim, 6,168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Naram, 10 
Na3hat, 10 
Nanga tribo, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 58 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 369 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114^ 
115, 116, 117, 137 
Note on Sarkars of Bengal, 46 
Nadiah,49, 51,62,63 
No] Gouriah, 51 
Namaik JBJiusruom, 54 
Nasrat Shah, 60, 129, ISO 137, lo4, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizaiuuddin, 87, 88 
Nasir Khan, 119 


Nasir Shah, 120 
Nizamuddm Ahmad, 128 
Nasib Shah, 137, 134 
Nasiruddin Abul Mujahid Mah- 
mud Shah. 126 
Nasib Khan, 141 
Nizam Khan Sur, 149 
Nawab Ehan Jahan, 161, 163, 166 
Nizamat, 168 

Nut Jahan Empress, 183, 194, 170, 
172, 205, 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamul Malk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah. 200 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan. 207 
Nawab Fidai Shan, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan. 209 
Nawab Azam Shan, 210, 214 
Nawab Islam Khan. 2U 
Nawab Itaqad Shan, 214 
Nawarah^ 215, 229 
Narainganj, 224 

Nawab Ibrahim Shan, 228, 229, 
234,235 

Nawab Shujauddin Md ^an 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhah, 230 
Nurullah Khan. 232, 235 
Neamat Khan. 233, 234 
News-letters, 252 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28, 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Abmad, 257, 280 
Nadsah Khanam or Begans, 265, 
304, 805, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan. 278 
Najaf. 279 

Nadir aah, 287, 307, 308, 309 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 308, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 313 
Nawab Altvardi Khan Mahabat 
Jang, 321 to 362 
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Nawab Sirajuddaulah, 363 to 377, 
413 

Nawazish Md. Khan, 292, 323, 
364, 367 

Namdar Khan Muin, 296 
Nurullah Zammdar, 300 
Na^ur, 838 

Nawab Vazirul Mulk Safdar Jang, 
360 

Nawab Bairam Khan, 368 
Nawabganj, 368 
Nazirpnr, 376 
Nawab Mahabat Jang, 376 
Nawab Jafar Ah Khan alias l^ir 
Jafar, 380, 885. 897, 413 
Nawab* Sadiq Ah Khan al'ms 
Miran, 380[, 882 

Nawab Qasim Ali Khan alias 
Mir Qasim, 384, 886, 388, 891, 
397 

Nawab Imtiaz Khan. 384 
Nawab Vazir iShujauddaulah, 386, 
388, 392, 394, 397, 413 
Najibuddaulah, 386 
Nando Kumar, 393 
Nawab Najmuddaulah, 397 
Nawab Md Riza Kh an Mu^zafajK* 
Jang, 397 

Nawab Saiiuddaulah, 397 
Nawab Mubarakuddaulah, 397 
Nak, 407 

Nawab Abrlui’ Rahim Kh an^iy 
Khanan, 408 

Nawab Muzzatariang, 411, 412 
Nizamul Mulk Asafjah, 411 
Nawab Ni?amiiddaulah, 411, 4X2 
Nawab Anwaruddin Khan Gopa» 
mam, 412 

Nawab Md. Ah Eb^an, 412, 413 
Nizam Ah Khan, 414 

0 

Orissa or Odessah, 16, 17, 28, 34, 
162, 153, 166, 160, 161, 165, 182, 
56 


188, 232, 247, 249, 25l, 256, 274 
285, 286, 307, 323, 333, 338, 347, 
360, 398, 410, 413 
Oudh, 101, 238, 383, 413 
Osman Khan, 166, 168, 173, 174 
175, 176, 177, 178 

P 

Portuguese, 6, 2X0, 229, 230, 246, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 406, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410 
Patwari, 6, 21, 263, 264 
iPatagaon, 10 
Jpashakarpur, 10 
]ipegu, 16 ^ 

^easba4ci,'27 
Purab, 19, 20 

Parsutam or Pun, J9, 302, 308 
Persia, 30, 92, 266 
Pii^ince Azam, 31, 226 
Purmah, 36, 37, 38, 48, 369, 367; 
368, 376 

Padma or Padda, 39 
Panjrah, 48 
Pabha, 48, 129 
Prince Shuja's Rent-roll, 49 
Pragjatighpur, 60 
Puranvisa, 54 

Patna or Azimabad» 61^ 167^ 

158, 164, 196, 206, 21B, 296, 366^ 
368, 375, 389 
Peshdadeans, 66 

Panduah, 97, 98, 100, 101, 104, 106, 
116, 118, 120, 133, 279 
Paiha, 126 
Pargana, 129, 266 
Pir Khan, 171, 266, 294 
Prince Shah]ahan or Khurram, 
182, 183, 187, 188, 196, 197, 206, 
210, 409 

Prmce Shahnyar, 182 [208 

Pnnce Parviz, 186, 196, 197, 202, 
Prince Danyal or Bullal Ghazi^ 
132 
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Pipli;i88 
Prince Danyal, 203 
Prince Muhamniad Shuja, 213, 
216, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222 
Palamow, 214 

Prince Sulaiman g^ekoh, 216, 218, 
227 

Prince Murad, 216 
Prince Aurangzeb, 216, 219, 220, 
222 

Prince Dara Sbekoh, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince jSnltan Mubammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Azimnsh^Shan, 229, 237> 
246, 246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Prince Farrntt-sir, 267, 269 270* 
272, 273 
Puptbal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shah, 293 
Prince Kazn Bak§h) 293 
Prince Md. Muazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 293 
Patpasar, 300 

Panoho Portuguese, 312, 319 

Peshkar, 323 

Phulwar, 326, 333 

Plalasi or Plassey, 372, C76, 896 

Phulwari, 392 

Pondiohery (or Bulohari) ; 411, 
412 

Q 

Qazi, 6 

C^nungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata, 23 
QaarA-^Sufedt 62 

Qutbuddin Aibak, Sultan, 62, 64, 
68, 70, 71, 94 
Qazi JaUal iddin, 76 
Qurabeg ' imar Khan. 76 
Qimnu-' idamt 88 
Qutbua. i Bttiljii Sultan, 91 


Qadar Khan. 92, 93, 94, 96 
96, 97 

Qazi Sua.’iuddm, 110 
Qazi Sbababuddin, 116, 116 
Qadam Rasul, 130, 136 
Qutb Khan. 138 
Qazi Pazilat, 143, 145 
Quli Beg, 144 
J^utlu Eban, 166, 178 
Qutbuddm Khan. 169, 171, 172 
176 

Qasim Khan. 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samn, 224 
Qazi Sbarf, 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain 286,308, 
509, 322 

Qasim Bazar, 296, 389 
Qasim Beg, 333 
'Qadirdad Khan. 380 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotab, 414 

R 

Revenue of Bengal, 9, 60 
Rajab Mukund Deo, 16, 17 
Ra]mabal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45 
189, 190, 194, 196, 213, 221, 239 
896 

Eadba, 47, 142 
Eaniganj, 49 
Ea 3 ah Bbagirat, 60 
Eai Mahraj, 63 
Eajab Patbanra, 66 
Eajah Madiv Eatbor, 66 
Eajab Kans, 98, 111, 112, 113, 116, 
118 

Eangpur, 42, 251, 306 
Eajgbabi, 113, 269 
Miyazu^aSalatm, 4 
EobtSs, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 
397 

Eajab Man Singh, 178 



pAjah Bikrainjit. 184, 185 
Rat Pati Das, 184* 

Ba^ah Fartab, 191 
Aajah of Bhojpur, 191 
ilajah Bhim, 195, 196, 198 
Kajah Karan, 195 
Bamdas, 195 
Eajputs, 204, 205 
Bajah Jaswant Smgh, 216 
Bajah Babroz of Kharakpur, 216 
B>angainati, 216 , 2 21, 251 
Bajah of Darang, 225 
Baiab Kisban Singh, 225 
Ba|«9ai Fatam, 226 
Raiah of Assam, 226 
Bahmat Banu, 226 
BaiiMi of Tibet, 228 
Eahim Shah, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 243 
Bup Singh, 238 
Bnhallah Khan, 238 
HeYenue-assessment, 249 
Bamjivan, 259, 267 
Rafiugh*ghan, 268 
Basbid Ehan, 269, 270, 271, 272 
BaBul Qadr, 275 
Raitanchand, 275 
Rajah Sundar Singh, 296, 358 
Rajah of Farsutam or Pun, 302, 
331 

Rajah Band Deo of Puri, 303 
Rajballab, 305, 365, 380, 383, 384, 
385. 390, 394 

R;ii Rajan, Dnvan Alainchand, 307, 
311,312 

Baiah Gh^iiidrab Singh, 311 
Bam.ikaiit, zamindavin Baj.shahi, 
315 

JRaj Raian Chin R^ 323 

Janakirujn, 324 ^41 346 

Rajghat 327 

SajBb Jagardher Bhanj of Hor- 
bhtfhj, 327 


Rajah, of Bardwan, 320; 390 
Bajob Hads Qadir, Rajah of Bati 
pur, Khurdah and Superinten 
dent of Jagannath temple, B3h 
Batipur, 336 
Rajah of Morbhunj, 337 
Baghoji Bhoslah, 338, 349 S51 
352, 353 

Bamgadh, 346, 347 
Easul Khan. 846 
Bajah Sahu, 351 
Bajah Janoji, 353, 854 
Bajah Nul Bai, 360 
Bajah Bam, 365, 866 
Bajah Bamnarain, 368, 378, 380 
3»2, 387, 390, 395 
Bajah Manikchand, 329, 370 
Bahim Khan. 311, 379, 381 
Bamnidhi, 389, 

Bai Baian Umed Bam, 390« 394 
Bajah Fateh Singh, 390 
Bajah Buniad Singh of Tikavi 
390 

Bohua nalla, 391 
Bajah Sahmel, 393 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, 393, 394 
Bamkishor, 394 
Bajah Sarupchand, 395 
Bajbandari, or Bajbandar 412, 
414 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 409 
S 

Serlailthar, 5 
Sadars, 5 
Shiqdars, 5 
Sarkarst 7 

Sunargaon, 7, 25 27. 40, 48!., 81 
34 93.95,96^104 107, 108 
•Sulaiman Karara&i, 449. l50 
Stirti^ -16 

Sirajtfd^?illl|ah, 27, 29, 31. 

365, 366 367 370. 375. 376. 378 
381 
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Sasigaldib^ 25 54^ 5$ 

Sonthal parganaSi 24 
Snraj, . 5 
Sawalik, 25 

Satgaon, 29, 85, 48, 84, 94, 165 
Satanati, SO; 247 
Stmiah, 87 

Stiltan Ghiasuddin, 40 
Satrujit, 42 
Silbat, 48, 48, 95* 

Sitataram Bai, 43, 265, 266, 267 
Sbah Jallal, 48 
Siiarifabad, 44 

Sber S^ah, 44, 114, 129, 139, 140* 
142 

Shaikh Alaal Huq,.46* 

Akhi Siraj, 46 

Shaiit Muiitaj.aba-d-'din* ZarbakoBb 
20L 

^ab Ba^a^i Qattal, 20! 

Snltan^Alaiiiddin Husain 8bah. 48 

Suk Sen, 51 

Sada Sen, 51 

Surajgar, 58- 

Snraj, 58' 

Sis tan, 54 
Sassamans, 55- 

Sultan Huizuddin Md. Shahab- 
ttddin Sam, surnamed Md. 
Ghori, 56, 59 

Syed Sabir Masud Gbazi. 64 
•Stul^n. Mahmud of Ghazni, 64 
Sikim, 66 

Sultan Ghiasuddin SKilji, 70 
Sultan Altamsb, 72 
Sultan Nasiruddm, 71, 77, 86, 91, 
98 

Saifuddin Turk, 78 
Sultan Baziah, 75 
Sharful JS£ulk Sauqan, 76 
Sultan Muhammad alian Khan 
i-Shahidy b6 

Sultau Muizuddin Kaiqubad, 88 
Sara or Sro, 89 


Suitan. Jallaluddm Kbiljl, 90 
Sultan Alauddm, 90 
Saltan Qutbuddin Khilji, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak, 94 
Shams-i-Siraj, 95 
Sikandar Sl^ah, 95, 108, 104, lOt^; ^ 
121 

Sultar Fakbruddin, 96 
Sultan ShamBuddiD. 96 
Sultan Gbiasuddin Tngblidc Sbab, 
97 

Sultan Muhammad Sbab, 97 
Shaikh Sbahabuddm, 97 
Sultan Firuz Shah, 100 
Sunargadhi, 107 
Shaikh Anwar, 108 
Sultanu-s-Salatin, 112 
Shaikh Badrul Islam, 113 
Shaikh Muinuddin Abbas, 113 
Salim Shah, 114, 146, 149 
Sultan Ibrahim, 115, 116 
Shadi Kkan, 119 
Sultan Shahzada, 122 
Sidi Badr, 126 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, 127 
128 

Sultan Alauddin, 128 
Saltan Sikandar Lodi, 132 
Sultan Mahmud, 135 
Sikandarpur, 135 
Sona Masjid, 1J36 
Sirajuddm, 186 
Sadullahpur, 186, 140 
Saint Jailaluddin Tabrizi, 186 
Sakrigali, 189 
^aikh Khalil, 148 
Sultan Firuz Tughlak, 147 
Soobanarika* 158 
Shabbaz Ehan, 165, 166 
Sundarban, 166 
Sher Afghan Shan, 169, 171 
Shaikh Salim, Ohishti, 169, 17b 
Shah Ismail, 170 
Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, 178 




